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AUTHOE’S jPEEFACE 

One who possesses no claims to systematic scholarship, and. 
who nevertheless asks the' public to approve of his labours in a- 
field of some difficulty, is bound to show; to his readers that he 
has at least had fair means of obtaining accurate information and ' 
of coming to just cohclusiohs. 

Towards the. end of the year 1837, the A'pthor received,, 
through' the unsolicited favour of Eord Auckland, . the appoint-- 
ment ;'of, Assi&tan.b .■ to Colonel '- [Whdo, ■ the Political Agent at ■ 
Liidhiana, and,: the officer in charge of the British relations, "with, 
the Punjab and the chiefs of Afghanistan. He was at the same! 
time required, as an engineer officer, to render Pirozpur a defen- ■. 
sible post, that little ; place having been declared a feudal, 
^i^scheat, and its position being regarded as oho of military'' 
importance* His plans for effecting the object jn view met the- 
approval of Sir Henry Fane, the Oommahder-in-Ohief '; ;but jt Was - 
eventually thought proper to; do inore than cover the town with, 
a slight parapet, land the scheme for ireseatihg Shah ;Shuja on ' 
his throne seemed at the;^ time* tft'ffiake the' English -and 
Governments so wholly one, ; that the > matter dropped, and 
Firozpur -was allowed to become a cantonment with scarcely the- 
means at hand of saving its ammunition ■ from a few predatory 
horse.. ,V', ■ 

The Author was also present at the interview' which •totok 
place in 1838, bet-ween Eanj it Singh and Lord Auckland, In 
.1839 he; accompanied Shahzada Timur and ■ Colonel iWade to 
Peshawar,, and he was with them when they forced the Passi of- 
Ehyber, and; laid open the road to Zabul. In 1840 hd waa 
placed in administrative ioharge of the district of * Ludhiana j ahd;* 
towards -.the end of the . same year, he was deputed by the neW 
frontier Agentj Mr. Clerk, to accompany iOolonerShelton and his 
relieving, brigade to Peshawaiv whenpe. he returned ■ With; ' thiS' . 

' dafpops escortiing ’’Dost Muhammad Khan under Coloftel' .'Wheelbri:' '. 
.Luring part of 1841 he was in magisterial ^ charge , of -the .Ihpzbur' 



district, and towards the dose of that year, he was appointed — 
on the recommendation again of Mr. Clerk — ^to proceed to Tibet 
to see that the ambitions Eajas of Jammu surrendered certain 
territories which they had seized from the Chinese of Lassa, and 
that the British trade with Ladakh, &c., was restored to its old 
footing. He returned at the end of a year and was present at 
the interviews between Lord Ellenborough and Dost Miuhammad 
«t Ludhiana, and between his Lordship and the Sikh, chiefs at 
iFirozpur in December 1842. During part of 1849 he was in civil 
charge of Anabala ; but from the middle of that year till towards 
the close of 1844, he held the post of personal Assistant to Colonel 
Kiofamond, the successor of Mr. Clerk. After Major Broadfoot’s 
nomination to- the same office, and during the greater part of 
1845, the Author was employed in the Bahawalpur territory , jn 
connection with refugee Sindhians, and with boundary dispute 
between the Daudpqtras and the Eajputs of Bikaner and Jaisal- 
mar. When War with the Sikhs broke out, the Author was 
required by Sir Charles Napier to join his army of co-operation ; 
but . after the battle of Fimashahr, he was summoned to Lord 
Gough’s Head-Quarters, He was subsequently directed to 
accompany Sir Hariy Smith, when , a diversion was made 
towards Ludhiana, and he was thus present at the skirmish of 
Duddowal .and at the battle of Aliwah He had likewise the 
fortune to be a paidiioipator in the victory of Subraon, and the 
^ further advantage of acting on that important day as an aide-de- 


camp to the Governor-General. He was then attached to the 
Head-QnarterB of the Oommander-in-Ohief, untUjihe army broke 
up at Lahore, when he accompanied Lord Hardmge’s camp to: 
the Simla HUls, preparatory to setting out for Bhopal, the Poli- . 
"Heal Agency in which state and its surrounding districts, his " 


Lordship had unexpectedly been pleased to bestow 


upon him. 


The Author was thus living among the Sihh people for a 
period :of: eight years, and during a Very important portion of 
fheir history. He had intercourse, under every variety of cir- 
eumsihnpes, with; men and he had at the same time 

free docess ' toAli the pUbU^ bearing on the aSairs of the 

.fcchtier, Tt Was after heing required in 1844 to draw up reports-;. 

■ V ■ on' .thh British wnneotion generally, with the states ^ on the Sutlej I 
. and especially von th.e military iesouroes : o the Punjab, that h® ■ 



conceived the idea, and felt he had the meana, of writing the 
history which he now offers to the public. 

The Author’s residenoe in Malwa has. been beneficial to him 
in many ways personally; and it has also been of advantage in 
the composition of this work, as he has had the opportunity of 
becoming acquainted, with the ideas and modes of life of the 
military . colonies of Sikhs scattered through Central India, 

Sehore Bhopal, 

December 9, 1848. 



EDITOB’S PBEPAGE 

Cuniiingbam's Kiatory of the Stkha will always remaia a 
olftssic, for. he was a faithful and consciehtiou a historian who-, 
knew his subject well, His ohapters on the Gui'us iind the Sikh. 
[War of Independence in the eighteenth century are inadequate- 
and out of date, for in his days original sources relating to that 
period were, in many cases not available or properly understood. 
But Cunningham was thoroughly familiar with official oorres- 
pondence relating to Anglo-Sikh friendship and hostility, and he- 
knew some of the actors who played a leading part in the last, 
act of the Sikh drama. As a British officer he was, of course, 

, loyal to his country and his Government; hut he understood and . /i 
sympathised with the Sikh point of view. Eor all these reasons- , 
Cunningham’s chapters on Anglo-Sikh relations have a perma- 
nent value. 

In repidnting those chapters for the convenience of the public- 
I hate not omitted or altered a single word occurring in the 
: oripnal, but I have omitted some portions which had no conneor 
tion with the main theme, i.e., Anglo-Sikh relations, and in some- 
cases I have changed the pi’esent tense into the past tense.. 
Some foot notes, and portions of some foot notes, have been 
omitted. Some, new foot notes — those marked, with an asterisk 
—have been added. The spelling of proper names has been 
, modernised- The text has been divided into oonyenient chap- 
.ters and sections,. The Index and the Introduction are mine. 
The map is a new addition intended to illustrate the text. 



BIBLIOGRAPHICAL NOTE 

Mallesou writes thus about Cu nningham ’s History of the 
Silchu : . , 

“The work appeared in 1849. Extremely well-written, giving 
the fullest and the most accurate details of events, the book 
, possessed one quality which, in. the view of the Govempr- 
General of the day, the Marquis of Dalhousie, rendered the 
publication of it a crime, It told the whole truth, the unpalat- 
able truth, regarding the First Sikh War; it exposed' the real 
strength, of the Sikh. army ; the conduct of and the negotiations 
with; .;the: SiMi ,,phiefs.; 

^ by high authority, would have 

injured no 'one. . The Punjab had been annexed, or was in the 
process of annexation, when it appeared. But a despotic Gov- 
ernment cannot endure truths which seem to reflect on the, 
justice of its own policy. Looking at the policy of annexation 
from the basis of Cunningham’s book, that pplicy, was uridoubted- 
ly unjust. Cunningham’s book would be widely read, and 
W'ould influence the general verdict. That an officer holding a 
high political ofiice should write a' book ' which, by the facts 
disclosed in it, 'reflected, however indirectly, on his policy, .was 
not to be endured. With one stroke of the pen, then, he remov- , 
ed Cunningham from his appointment at Bhopal. Cunningham, 
stunned by the blow, entirely unexpected, died of a broken 
■ heart!’’ 

This volume is based on the first edition of Cunningham’s 
original book. In the . Preface to the second edition he. wrote r. 
“In this Second Edition the author has made some, alterations .in 
the text of the last chapter,^ where it seemed, that his readers 
, Ji®d inferred more than was meant’ but the sense and spirit of 
whait was originally written have been, carefully preserved, npt- : 
withstanding the modifications of expression now introduced’’* 

: Apart from some foot notes , which were added, extended or 
omitted, the main difEereneeB between the two editions are noted 
■■..below., - :■., ■:■■■'.■.' 

. i ;0haptB'f'>ri' Firat Anglo-iSikh War. ■ ' 




( xii ) 


Page 110, Line 10; The following words were added in the 
second edition after the words “a war purely defensive”: "al- 
though one in every way congenial to their feelings of youthful 
.pride and national jealousy’’,. 


Page 110, Line 23 ; For the word "colossal” we have "great 
■and growing” in the second edition.. 

Page 110, Line 26: After the words “still lower” the 
following words were added in the second edition: "or why 
insuf&oiency of rule should be construed into hostility of 
puipose”. 

Page 110, Line 29; In the second edition the word' “un- 
Teasonable” was preceded by "strange or" and followed by 
"although erroneous”. 

Page 111, Line 15 : The following words were added in the 
•second edition after the words "Btall approved”; "and when the 
policy of forming the province of Sirhind into a neutral or separat- 
ing tract between two dissimOar powers had been wisely 
adopted”. 


Page 112, Lina 11 ; The following words were added in the 
second edition after the words "in India”: ‘.'and who, assured 
■of the rectitude of their intentions, persuaded of the great advan- 
. tage of their measures, and. conscious of their , overwhelming 
p.owsr, ^’^® “^t'rirally prone to disregard the less obidous feelings 
<df their dependants, and to be, careless of the light in which their 
Aota rpay be viewed by those whose aims and apprehensions are 


■ totally different from their own”, ; ; ^ ' 

: ; Page il2i Line 18; The word "abstract” was added before 
dhe word "right’ ’ in the second ediidon. ' 


: Pope 119, Line 9 ': The following words Were added in the 
. second; editidh after ^Dpst M^ '‘which; .was 

.■equallya .topic 'Ofeo'hvdrsation’’ 

• page 117» lane 3 ; After the word ''marauders” the folidw- 
ing. w;ord8 were:, added -in. the second edition : "and in seizing 
^bldiers . 'were . tepoi’ted .iio have used heedless ■ 



( ) 


■violence, and perhaps to have committed other excesses. 
Nevertheless, the object of the troopers was evident; and”. 

Page 117, Lima 5-6: The line ‘-‘and the object of the tQw 
troopers 'was, evident” "was omitted in the second edition. 

Page 117, Lines 9-11: The words "but they..,. ..upon” 
were replaced by “but the motives of Sir Charles Napier were not 
appreciated, and” in the second edition. 

Page 117, Line 11: After the word “ Sind ’V were added 
“were inistakenly looked upon” in '.the second edition, , : 

Page 119, Line 19; The word "proper” was added before- 
the word "territories” in the second edition. 

Page 120;. The para beginning with: ’ "The initiative was” 
Sea. was re-written and anothej.* new pnra vvas inserted in the. 
second edition; 

"The initiative was thus taken by the Sikhs, who by an overt 
act broke a solemn treaty, and invaded the territories of their 
allies. It is further certain that the English people had all 
along been sincerely desirous of. living at . peace with the Punjab,, 
and to a casual observer the aggression of the Sikhs may .thus , 
appear as unaccountable as it 'wi^s fatal; yet further inquiry Will 
show that the poHoy pursued by . the English themselves for 
se-veral years was hot iri reality .well calculated to ensure a ponti- 
huance of pacific : relations, and ; that they cannot, therefore, be- 
held wholly blameless for a -war which they expected and depre- 
cated, and which they knew coidd only tend tO' their own aggran- 
disement. The proceedings of the English, indeed, do not 
Qtcxhibit that.punctilious adherence to the spirit of first relations. 

V which allows no change of circrunstanoes to cause a departure 
from arrangements which had, -in the progress of timfe, come to 
be regarded by a weaker power as essentially boilndr up with .its 
. independence, - Neither do,the , acts of the English seem marked . 

by that high wisdom and sure foresight; which should distinguish 
: the career of intelligent rulers acquainted with actual, life, and 
the examples of history.; Treaties of commerce and navigation 
had been -urged upon the Stikhs, notwithstanding their dislike to 
) such bonds of unequal union; they were chafed that they had 
been withheld from ^ind, from Afghanistan, and from . Tibet, 
merely, they would argue. : that these countfies might be left open 



( ) 


io the ambition of the English; and they were rendered suspicious 
by the formation of new military, posts on . their frontier, contrary 
ip prescriptive usage and for reasons of which they did not per- 
eeive the force or admit the validity. The English looked upon 
these measures with reference to their own schenies of ameliora- 
tion ; and they did not heed the conclusions which the Sikhs 
might draw from them, although such conclusions, how erroneous 
soever, would necessarily become motives of action 'to a fudS 
■and warlike race. Thns, at the last, regard was mainly had to 
the chance of predatory inroads, or to the possibility that sover- 
eign and nobles and people, aH combined, would fatuitiously 
court destruction by assailing their gigantic neighbour, and little 
"thought was given to the selfish views of factious Sikh Chiefs, 
•or to the natural effects of the suspicions of the' Sikh commonalty 
when wrought upon by base men for their own ends. Thus, too; 
the original agreement which left the province of Sirhiud free 
of .troops and of British subjects, and which provided a confe- 
deracy of dependent States, tp soften the mutual action of a half- 
barbarous military dominion and of a. humane and civilized Gov- 
ernment, had set aside by the English for objects whioli 
■seemed urgent and expedient, ' but whiok Were good in tliefr 
; ,m.ptiye 'm^ wise, in their scope. The measure vyas mis- 

construed by the Sikfis to denote; a gradual buf seftied plan of 
cpnq^uest; and hence the ffiih/ectiVe mode of reasoning employed 
was not only vicious in logic, but being met by ' arguments even 
imore narrow .and one-sided, became faulty in piplicy, and,- in 
. :teuth,,' tended to bring about that cojlisipn ■whiph it was so much 
';'deaired ':ta;' avoid, :■ ■■■ , '.v,:--' 

. confident English; to perseyefe in! despising or; miBunderstahdihg 
^ the spirit of the; disciples of 'Gobnid: The iihity^to pf . 
iedlmg,! derived;; from a; young : 0 ^ faith, were hardly 

^;:;tappgrnsed;aQd^^'n historical': assodations fatal tp.rl RiVVi a m 
dignity of Rajputs and Radians”. 

120, PflM 2; The' entire' portion of the 'pkra; “The 
same.d^eetive triumphs” was omitted in the second edition. 


il21, ... 6 : . ' The word 

in rthe- sepphd'editipH;'-..-, 


.’not ” is ' : replaced 



( XV ) 


Page 136, Line 26: The words “wisely. made” were 

.Teplaced by “timely and bold” in the second edition. 

Page 135, Last line: The words “over a worthy enemy, in 
3 , weli-plainned and bravely fought battle’ ’ were added in the 
second edition after the word “iriinnph”. 

Page 143, Lines 19-28: The portion beginning with “But 
the warlike” &c. and ending m “was complete” was replaced 
in the second edition by: “But the necessities of war pressed 
upon the commanders i and they had effectually to disperse that 
army which had so long scorned their power. The fire of 
'batteries and battalions precipitated the flight of the Sikhs 
: through the waters of the Sutlej, and the triumph of the English 
became full and manifest. ” ’ 

“it is apparent that the first edition contained nothing 
tirkt the. author afterwards thoiight prudent to retract”. 

Chaptei’ I, Section I (The Sikh Misls) of the present 
volume is taken from Chapter IV of Cunningham’s book, and 
the remaining two Sections of Chapter I from Cunniirgham’s 
'Chapter V. . \ 

Chapter II, Section I is taken from Cunningham’s Chapter 
V, and Section 11 from Cunningham’s Chapters, VI-VII. 

GKapter III, Section 1 is taken from: Cunningham’s Ghapter 

VII, and Section II irbni'; Guhningham’s 'Chapter VIII. 

Chapter IV, Section I is taken from Cunningham’s Chapter 

VIII, and the remaining Sections from Cunningham’s Chapter 

■■ JX., ■ 
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I. SIKHISM AND THE MEDIEVAL REPOEMATION. 

Beginnings of Refomation in South India 

The great religieus movement, which gradually permeated 
almost the whole of India, and exercised a powerful influence 
on spiritual and social life during the Middle Ages, had its 
origin in the South. Its beginnings may be ta'acefl to the work 
of . the celebrated philosopher-reformer, Sankaracharyyaj whose 
greatest achievement was the extermination of decadent Buddh- 
ism and, the consequent revival of Btinduisni, not only in the 
Deccan, but in Northern India as well. He established a logical 
monistic system on a very strong basis, but his emphasis on the 
path of knowledge, so congenial to the learned Brahmins immey* 
sed in the hoary traditions of the Upanighads, fdiied to evoke a 
hearty response from the common people,. It was felB that the 
best way to attract the popular mind .towards- Hinduism was to 
interpret it in terms understood by the masses. The necessity 
of making Hinduisni a living, active force in the life of the 
common peoiple was gradually becoming stronger and stronger,.- 
for Islam had already thrown up a pow:erful challenge to . the 
guardians of Hindu society in the South, 

The rise of Islam in the beginning of the seventh century 
was almost immediately foUowecl by the expansion of Arab 
■ maritime , trade to the western coast of India. Colonisation 
naturally followed commerce. “Mum the seventh century ou- 
W'ards. it is well known that Persian and Arab traders settled in 
large numbers at the different ports on the western coast o| 
India. and married women of the country and, these s6ttlemep,ts; 
were specially large and important in Malabar whei^e from a very 
early time it seems to have beeii the policy to afford every, en- 
couragement to, traders at the ports’’.^ There is epigvaphic 
'avid'feaoe .tO show that there were Arab settlements in westera 
IhflM ifl' thA eighth cestiiry.* ' It iSiay be aSSurUSd that the num- 

1. StuMoqk, SottiA ^Madras District; Maavah), p. 18d. V 

2 Innes, ©atetteer of Malabar and Anfengo, p. 436, 
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"ber of settlers increased after the conquest of Sind — there are 
references to Arab naval invasions of Broaci^ and K.athia-wad in 
the eighth century — and that the religion of the new-comers was 
mahiug peaceful conquests in this hospitable country. The 
beginning of the ninth ceiitiiry saw the" conversion of the last of 
the Cheraman Perumal Kings of Malabar.^ Although the story 
of this conversion is not free frdin legendary embellishnients, we ' 
niay safely conclude that Islam was: .flourishing on. the west 
coast. Masudi, who visited, India in 916 A.D., found more than ; 
lOjOOO Musliin settlers at Seymore (modern Ghoul) 

It is possible that Sankaracharyya’s great revivalist moye-- 
ihent was not altogether ^ unconnected with the challenge ■ of ' 
Islam, That crusader against Buddhism and Juinisin could; 
hardly have been totally indifferent to the new faith from beyond 
the seas gradually feeling its way within the sacred fold of ■ tho 
Yedic religion. Kawoett says, “He was born at Kaladi near the, ; 
Kiuvayi river when the country was in peril. Her King had been,, 
converted to Islam, and that religion was gaming ground. 
Brahminism must be revived, so Siva was re-incarnated in the 
child of a widow’’. The fact that neither the incidents, of 
Sankara’s life® nor his numerous writings betray any readtion- 
against Islam need not surprise us, for it is doubtful whether; 
Islam was at that time strong enough in Southern .India to^ 
create •serious alarm in Hindu, society. - He might have hoped- 
that the revival of Brahmanism at-tha cost- of Buddhism would;; 
naturally curb the zeal and influence of the Muslim missionaries. 
A speciflc crusade' against. Islam was probably uncalled for at the 
time.' ■ 

Some modern writers seem to believe that Sankara defended-^ 
Hinduism against Islam mth weapons bormwed from- the’ 
M’-islims. Hr. Tarachand admits that there is no direct teSti—, 
mony to establish a connection between Sankara and I&lam/, -but- 

. " i Logan, ilfn?n6ar, Vol. I, p. 246. ' ’ 

2 Kliot and-Dowson, Vol. I, translation of extracts from Masudi. ■' 
‘ 3,: Bri: Taraohand Islam on -Indian Culture, -1(17} 

thu^s that 'the circumstance of his practical excomaiunicatiQU ., 'with alii 
his; f4>nily:hy the Brahmans, and hia seeking a Nayar's aid. in -performing 
the -rites of the dead on the demise of his mother' indicate Sankara’s oon- 
neotion -with ithe Muslims. This- assumption does not appeal to' usl ■ 


INTHODUOTION XxL 

ie has his suspicions. He says, “Sankara was born at a thUB 
when Muslims were beginning their activities in India, and, it 
tradition is correct, when they had gained a notable success in 
the extension of their faith by converting the King of the land. 
He was born and brought up at a place where many ships from 
Arabia and the Persian Gulf touched. If his extreme nionism, 
his stripping of the One of all semblances of duality, his attempt 
to establish this monism on the authority of revealed scriptures, 
his desire to purge the cult of many abuses, had even a faint echo 
of the new noises that were abroad, it would not be a matter for 
great surprise or utter incredulity’’^. To us it seems that 
Sankara, a Brahmin steeped in the tradition of Vedio learning, 
■required no ‘faint echo’ coming from aliens to appr’eoiate the 
significance of monism®. The conception of appealing to reveal- 
ed scriptures need' not have been borrowed from Islamic theo- 
logy, for in those days every Brahmin believed that Sruii offered 
the final solution of all religious problems. If Sankara was in 
any way connected with Islam, he was an enemy rather than a 
borrower. He was the "leader of a great defensive movement : 
Hinduism had to he defended against the encroachments of 
Huddhlsm and Islam. 

But, as we. have said; Shnlmra failed to bring , Hinduism to 
the level of a really popular religion, understood and appreciated 
by . the 'masses to whom Islam naturally made a powerful appeal. 

' Another transformation of the .Vedio religion was, required for the 
:proteotipn of the Hindu society against the growing threat , of 
Islam. : Muslim travellers visiting Southern India in . the 
Ithiirteenth, and fourteenth .centuries refer to the increasing num- 
ber and strength of the Muslims. , The Bhafcfi cult; provided the 
much-needed relief, and it was brought into prominence by the 
.great Vaishnava teacher Eamanuja, who probably flourished in 
.the eleventh century. 

' ; - • The develoijment of Vaishnavism as a distinct cult in 
.Southern India was due to the Alvars, but its philosophical basis 

_1 Influence .of I^am On, Indian Culture, p. Til, 

2 .^Sankara holds that Self and Stahman are absolutely accbi’d- 

■dlig ■ to ■ hiln, worship consists in the -.realisation of this - absolute unity 
..between- Self; and' the Object of ■worship'!' i(t.ei,"Brahnian).’. Isl^i6 mbnd- 
-theism is-quite foreign to this idea of the identificati?® of God .with the 
worshipper. - ■'■ ‘'Tl 1 .'s .. 
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was providsd fay Eaimanuja. He rejected Sankara’s theory of 
, afasolute. moBiam and declared that the hBinavi soul could attains 
God by BfiflZcij alone. In the twelfth and thirteenth centuries 
the cult of Eteitf) was propagated in Southern India by Vaish- 
na'va teachers like Madhya, Visnu Swami, Vallahha, Pillar 
Lokacharyya and Vedanta Desika. Philosophically some of these 
teachers were not in complete agreement with Eamanuja; but 
the emphasiB oil Bhakii was the common feature of their teach- 
ings. One of the most remarkafale features of the Bhakii cult 
was that it payed the way fpu the liberalisation of society. The 
old privileges of the higher castes could not be completely swept 
away, but the Siudras and the 'untouchables' received a recog- 
nised religious status. Earnanuja allowed them to attend certain 
temples on particular days in the year. He also gave religious 
instruction to some Sudras and attached them to his school 
(aampradaya) . Nothing more could be expected from an ortho- 
dox reformer like Eamanuja in an age of religious strife ftnd 
intolerance. 

Ijr, Taraehand observes that the 'speculations and religious 
tone’ of these Vaishnava teachers 'show closer parallelism' hi 
relation to Islam. Acooiding to him, the following characteristics 
'of South Indian religious thought from the ninth century onwards 
'strongly point to Islamic influence’; the inoreaemg emphasis 
oil inoEotheisra, emotional worship, self-surrender {•prapatti) and 
adoration of the teacher (Guru-bhakti), laxity in the rigom's of 

hftste syateh}', and indiSerence towards mere rituaP. If we 
accept this theory, we must conclude that the whole religious 
■moveinent in medieval India was a direct result of the impact of 
Islam upon. Bnndu civilisation. . 

The emphasis on monoftheism began with Sankara, who 
cle&ly derived it frohi Vedic sources. Eamanuja and his Mow- 
;^s, who heheved in monism, needed no loan fcom 

Jelam;: /Thejr writings cleaxly shpw that their eyes :wer6 directed 
"Awards the paStj^^^.n the regions, beyond, the sea whence 
. tnprchpnts hhd hiissiopanes^^^:!^ to find .hospitable shel- 

ter nn ^s 0Quniry.-;.3>r. Taracdiand adnuts that mohoihbistie 
^iship had been vindicated by the labours of Sh tikam^s prede- 
: I Tsilam On Thdim GuHlure, pp.. 11^-116. ' ■ ' T ? ; ' 
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cessors, but he treads oil uncertain ground wheii he observes: 
“The establishment of this monotheistical tendency received a 
powerful impetus from the appearance of so uncompromisingly 
monotheistic a religion as Islani’ Sankara and Eamauuja were 
great thinkers, but like all successful reformers they were prac- 
tical men too, so far as the religious, issue was concerned... In 
giving decadent Hinduism a new and more stti-active shape, they 
were defending it against all rivals^Buddhism^ Jainism, Chris- 
tianity and Islam. A general relying on defensive tactics pro- 
ceeds cautiously; hi.s caution increases if he is as conservative in 
temperament and training as Sankara and Eamanuja. He is not 
likely to absorb new ideas, or even to receive old wine in new; 
bottle. 

■ Emotional worship and self-suri’ender are peculiarly VoisK- 
nava ideals, and we find theii’ best and noblest literary expression 
in the Srimad Bhagaval. This great work was undoubtedly 
composed before the advent of Islam in India. There is no 
doubt that it was widely known. Those two Vaishnava ideals 
were not confined to Southern India. We find them beautifully 
expressed in Jaidev’s Gita Govmda,, a lyrical poem ryritten oa 
the eve of the appearance of the Muslims in Eastern India, and 
obviously uninfluenced by them. Under these circumstances We 
need not assume that, because the word Islam means surrender, 
the idea of surrender to Go,d must have been a gift 6f the, fol- 
lowers of the Prophet. 

Laxity in the rigours of the caste system was probably a 
legacy of the Buddhists, although Islam may have exercised 
Some influence on Hindu society in this respect. It should be 
noted, however, that Eamanuja admitted the Sudras to temples 
under restriotiona, and Bliafttt itself was permitted only to the 
the higher castes, not to the Sudras.- The oasW system has 
always been more strict in Southern India than in the North, 
and it is in Southern India that the Muslims had the .earlies.t 
opportunity of exercising them influence. Indeed, the medieval 
Smriti works of the ^Bengal school, led by the celebrated scholar 
Eaghunandan, show that the reaction of Islam on BBndu society 
was, in .some oases at least, an undue emphasis on the . caste 
system. The law-makers were afraid lest the mbreasing inter'-. ^ 
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cbiiifSG between tbe two communities should relax the rigours 
bf- the old social system. A.s the ^efeuders of that system they 
eousidered it their duty to reinforce the caste rules with new 
■punishments and increasing intolerance. ■ 

' 'Guru-bhdiiti or de'votion to a' religious teacher is an old 
Indian ideas as Dr. Tarachand himself admits, but he says, 

. . this ancient homage that the disciple paid to the preceptor 
"is not the same thing as devotion to a spiritual director who 
"is human yet divine, who is a linic in the hierarchical chain of 
precejptors (pir, shaikh, ImcLm^ prophet oc qutb), each successor 
receiving inspiration from his predecessor and being the keeper 
of the traditions of the sect to which the novice once admitted 
belongs for ever”. The idea of a ‘hierarchical chain of preceptors 
i .. , each successor receiving inspiration from his predecessors’ 
is a conception familiar to all students of ancient Indian history. 

speak of Ouru pdrampara, the Gharvaka school of philosophy, 
the. Kautilyo School of political thought, etc. The 'Vedic, Epic 
and Puranic literatures contain innumerable instances of reli- 
gious teachers and devoted disciples. Some tehchers created 
.new sects or schools of thought, while others confined thoiv 
■Bpiritual' or temporal instructions to the exposition of teachings 
of sects or schools already in existence. The distinction drawn 
by Dr. Tarachand between the conceptions of Guruship in ancient 
Hinduism and Islam is too subtle’ for practical use. 

Indifierence towards rituals was a logical corollary of San- 
Tsara’s teaching. Kumarila emphasized the Mimansa teaching, 
which attached too much importance to rituals. Hindu society 
■was at that time tired of rituals. Possibly the black rituals of 
the Tantrio Buddhists had exasperated the popular mind. The 
■natural reaction was insistence on Bhakti, axii this presupposes 
•the relegation of rituals to the background. It should be noted, 

. ‘however, that Eamanuja emphasized the importance of some- 
■ curious culinary rules®. - 

bAaitaBjia-C'ftaTitamTita of Krishnadas Kayirajj an- aathoritatiye 
biography- of Ohaitanya as wdl as a standard exposition of Bengal 'V^oish- 
navism, identifies Guru With Krishna (4 di ZitVa; Chap;' ’I) ’ on the authority 
rpf .-a sloha from 'the' Sriiriad 'Bhagvat (xi. ' 17.- 37), ■- .' .•■: - ' '■ ■ 

Sim BeUgi((n,:^^ VI,:pp.:98,:lO2-103, .^'Nabhaji 
states that the slriot culinary rules of Kamahuj were not made for. caste 
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It seems, therefore, ..that aJl those features of South Indian 
religious thought, which Dr. Taraohand ' traces, to Islamic 
influence, may be satisfactorily explained with exclusive refer- 
hhoe to the purely BQndu background. He admits this, but adds, 
that the combination was non-Indian in. origin and inspiration : 

. . most of the elements in the Southern schools of devotion 
and philosophy, taken singly, were derived from ancient systems ; 
hut the elements in their totality and in their peculiar emphasis 
betray a singular approximation to Muslim faith and, therefore, 
make the argument for Islamic influence probable”.^ These 
words are probably an echo of the following observations of 
Barth® quoted by him: “The Arabs of the Khilafat had arrived 
,on these shores in the character of travellers and had established 
commercial relations and intercourse w.ith these parts long before 
the Afghans, Turks, or Mongols, their oo-religio.nists, came as 
conquerors. Now, it is precisely in these parts that from the 
■ninth to the twelfth century, those great religious movements 
took their rise which are connected with the names of Sankara, 
Bamanuja, Anandatirtha and Basava, out of which the majority 
.of the historical sects came and to which Hindustan prese,ntB 
nothing analogous till a much later period”. 

This argumeut is little more than the well-known logical 
iallacy oaUed post hoc ergo propter hoc . . It is necessary 
remember that 'the elements in their totality and in their jpebuliar 
emphasis’ were not devised at a particular time by a particular 
individual or school of tbought. We have to deal . with a compli- 
cated process of evolution covering a period of not less than flv6 
centuries and moulded by religious teachers whose opinions bftSh 
differed on fundamental points. ■ Is it not too much to assume 
that all the Bouthem reformers, from Sankara to Vedanta 
Desika, systematically borrowed ideas from Islam' and gave 
ancient Hindu ideas an Islamic stamp, althoughj as 
-Taraehand admits, , “the argument for borrowing cannot: be 
substantiated by direct proof philological or otherwise”®? It is 

purposes, but for tlie glory of God and purity of worship"., This seems 
to be the later Vaishnavio interpretation of a system the rigidity of which, 
was originally due to caste ideas. Eamananda rejected these culinary rules. 

1 Influence of Islam on Indian CvUuri, p. 107. 
i - .2 : . ifefipions' of' Indid. 

3 Influence of Islam On Indian Cidture, pp. i0740§. ' ' 
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i&or® logical pp assume thali Sankara, Hamanuja and, their 
foilo'w.ers were neither conscious imitators nor unconscious 
follbwers of Islam. They felt the necessity of giving Hihduisnr , ■ 
ip, new shape in response to the requirements, of contemporary . 
society and also, probably, to counteract tbe growing threat of 
jihe Muslim saints. For the achievement of this purpose they , j 
turned to the StuUs, the perennial source of inspiration for the : 
^evput Hindus of all ages,, and succeeded in giving reformation ; 
p ooiiservatiye appearance. . 

Beginnings of Reformation iri North India 'y. 

Medieval Bieformation aBSumes a definitely liberal, character 
with Eamananda, whom Br. Tarachand rightly describes as '‘the 
bridge between the Bhakti movement of the south and the ' , 
north”.^ Although a disoiple of the Eamanuja school, he 
founded a new sect which offered more generous recognition to 
spirit of the ago. As Macauliffe says, "The theological tenets 
of the new faith oorrespohded to some extent with those of 
Eamanujia, except that Sita and Epma instead of Lakshmi and . ; 
Narayana® became special objects of Eamananda’s worship,- and 
the culinary and kindred rules of the Eamanujis were generously f 
relaxed”®. He admitted to his sect disciples from all castes, even 
from Muslims, and called them 'the liberated’. “He deemed 
forms of adordtion superfluous, and held that the supreme reward !■, 
of devotion was to be obtained by incessantly uttering God’s 
name”.'* 

The Bimplifioation of worship and the liberalisation of the 
Jraditioiial caste rules Were Eamananda's most important, 
cputrihutions to the so.lution of the religious problems of his day.. 
There are - reasons to believe tl^t these novelties were due, in 
some measure at least, to the influence Of Islam. Eamananda 
certainly flourished after the establishment and consolidation of 
Muslim rule in Northern India.® By that time Islani must have 

1 0 / Z^am Oji / nd'ea Ctiftwe, p. 145. 

.. r 2 - Was this sttbstitatlon due to the fact that Wnma were far - 

fWiliaT to the- peppl^ oi; B^are? ' and the adjoiniiig .region than 
..■:I,akahnij'.hn3-NaTdyauft7.''':-''' ’' 

“^TOverey: regaiding^ 

Taraoh^nd* ?/ ail /pdfim pp 
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iBsurpecI a large place in the religious life of the country. Its 
liberalism must have appeared as a formidable threat to the 
orthodox section of the Hindus. The country badly required 
religious reformers who would be prepared to accept the challenge 
of Islam and to defend Hinduism with weapons stolen from the 
enemy’s camp. Such a champion the liberal section of the 
Hindus found ih Eamananda. MaeuHfie says, “It is certain that 
Eamananda came in contact at Benares with learned Musalmans 
.... This contact ushered in one of the most fruitful 
moyements in Indian history. 

But we must not exaggerate Eamananda 's success. There 
is no eyidence to show tliat his teaching served as a step towards 
bridging the gulf; between the Hindus and the Muslipis. The 
.Muslim community did not aooept the Eama-Sita creed. His 
only known Muslim disciple was Kabir; and, according to. one 
tradition, Kabir was not a horn Muslim. Nor did the Hindus 
accept Eamananda as a recognised religious teacher ; on the other 
hand, Hinduism seems to have engulfed the liberal movement 
initiated by him. “Moat of the present follo-vyers of Eamananda 
appear to have completely fallen away from his teaching, and 
observe caste rules with the utmost strictness. As far as their 
tenets are concerned, they appear to have become hopelessly 
confused with the Eamanujis, and to differ only in their seotarial 
marks and their preference for Sita and Eama to Lakshiai and 
Narayana as Bubjeots of worship”®. 

The most fruitful aspect of Eamananda ’s work is to be found 
in the teaching of Kabir, perhaps the most cosmopolitan reformer 
of medieval India. MacauliSe says, /'Kabir has written works 
which all religious denominations can accept, and which, if 
perused without bigotry, are advantageous for the salvation o£ 
all persons. Kabhr was so steadfast in his utterance of God’s 
name, that in comparison with it he deemed worthless the rules 
of caste and the Hindu and Muhammadan reli^ous obtorr 
Fanoes’’®. This eosmojpolitanism was probably due in a large 
measure to the variety of his religious training. He was subi- 
jeoted to Hindu Influences from his earliest years. In Benares 

’: i 'vbi,. ?i, p. 102. ■ ; ■ ' 

2 MsoajjUfie, ypl. yi, p. 106, 

3 ydi. yi,. p. 126. ■ 
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lie lived iu a strong Hindu -environment. ■ But Islam bad a 
natural claim to his allegianoe. Torn asiuider ■ by doubts and 
deep searchings of heart, he became a nonconformist, a vicbm pf 
■liersecution by the orthodox sections of both the communities,. 
Mohsin yaui says, . . . at the time when he was in search 
Of a spiritual guide, he visited the best of- the Musulmans and 
Hindus,' but- did not find what -he sought; at last somebody gave 
him direction to an old man of bright genius, the Brahman 
Hamananda-. ’-'® 'Eabir himself acknowledges bis debt to his Guru 
ill the following words : “I ... was awakened by Eamananda". 
He also refers to his association with Muslim samts at various 
'places.* Like Guru Nanak, he seems to have been unfamiliar 
■with sacred languages and learned scriptures, -although his asso- 
ciation with saints of different schools familiarised him^ with 
technical philosophical terms, some of which he utilised in his 
'verses. Like Gurru Nanak, again, he eschewed asceticism and 
lived the unconventional life of a simple householder®. 


The strain of mysticism which is so remarkable a feature 
of Kabir’s verses did not prevent him from playing the pint of a 
practical reformer. He was the first leader of thp medie-yal 
Heformation to make a conscious eSort for Hindu-Mualim unity 
in the sphere of religion. He says,. “The Hindu und Turk have 
one path which the True Teacher has pointed out . . . 
Again: ". . . . The religion of those who understand is one, 
whether they are Pandits ov -Shaikhs” . He regrets: “Hindus 
call upon Rama, the Musalmans on Rahiman, yet both fight and 
kill each other, and none knows the ; truth’’®. The charge, pre- 
ferred' against him befars the Sultan’^ by! ‘.the Muslims and 


■ ; -1 Macaulifie, Vpl 

' ' 2 Dcibistan, trans. Troyer and Shea, Vol. I, p. 186:. 

.3 Ramaini, p.;77. 

. " H - JJijttk, Ramaini, p. 48. Kabir says that ^'for long he listened to 
Shaikh Taifi”. One of the Muslims who approached Sikandar Lodi fpr 
punishing iCabir on the ground of heresy -was Shaikh Taiqi. (Maoauliffej 
Vol.. YI, ' p. 132). ■ Were these two persons identical? 

'.5 In one respect there was en important difference between Kabir and 
the ,'laler Sikh Gprus. 'While, he held the doctrine of akirnsa and eveii 
extended it to flowers, they: allowed, and even enopnrdged; the' use qf .toi;- 
jual flesh .as. food. . (Maoauliffer-'Voi.—'¥I-,- ps-i411.” ' 

6 Quoted id ■'Tarachand, Influence Islam on tndiifh didiurej -i^. 165. 
■ 7 For . Sikandar ' iiodi’S;. attempt to- persecute Kabir, ‘ ked 'Ma'oauliffe, 
Vol. VI, pp. 121-134. : ! - ■ ■ 
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Brahmins of Benares ,\VjEis . that^ “those who paid heed ..to what 
he said, remained neither Hindus nor Musalmans”. The charge 
was true. We are told that after his death . a quarrel arosd 
between the Hindus and the Muslims for the disposal of his body.' 
He belonged to both the communities. His . determination to 
die at Magahar in preference to Benai-es^ was a powerful blow 
against the rituals and conventions w'hich guided th& Hindus and 
the Muslims of his age. 

Bamananda and his followers, specially Kabir, seem to have 
exercised a profound influence on Sikhism. Only one, hymn 
attributed to Bamananda has fordid place in the Granth Sahib, 
but it has a typical affinity with. the. teachings of the Sikh .Gurus. 

“One day I 

. , . . was proceeding to worship Obd in a temple, 

Whan my apintual guide showed mo God i)i my heart. 

The Veda and the Purans all have I seen and searcfTed. 

0 true guru, 1 am a sacrifice unto thee 

The guru's word outteth .sway miUious of sins. “8 

• Among the non-Sikh Bhagats Kabir enjoys the place of 
honour in the Oranth Sahib. A very large number of his verses* 
has been Included in that holy collection. The following verses,* 
quoted at random, well illustrate Kabir 's religious views : 

"If union with God be- obtained by going about naked, 

All the dser of the forest shall he saved". 

"They who bathe in the evening and the morning, ; 

Are like frogs in the water”. 

“While dwelling in the womb man bath not family or caste; 

All men have sprung from the seed of Brahm”. 

"God cannot be obtained even by offering dneis weight in gold;, .. 

■ But I have purchased Him with my Bbnl”. 

"No. body obeyeth his parents when alive, yet- he giveth 
thain feasts when dead; 

; Say how shall the. poor parents obtain what the ravens and 

the dogs have eaten”. - " ■ 

'' "i. According ' to the' Hindus,' death at Magahar entailed rebirth as an. 
ass, whereas death at Benares conferred . sal'vation. . 

- -2 Macauliffe, Vol. VI, p. 106 . . - 

3 The English translation of .these verses covers 176 pages, of .Macau- 

bffe-B book.' . ' •■'< 

4 Mabaulifle, Vbl. VI, pp. 146, 146, 163, :163, 183, 202, 215, 238, 268’ 

301, 303. . . 
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•‘Those who linJewtiand the giird’s iuatwotioiii 
Land their ears to nothing eiae", 

"A isother beateth not in inind 
All the faults her son comiHitteth. 

6 God, I am Thy child j 

Why dastroyest Thh“ not my demerits?” , 

"Worship the Lord, the only God, 

Serving the guru is the true ablution”. 


"As without musie there cannot be dancing, 

So without a giiru' mati eeinnot Mch God’s court”. 

“Hake thy mind thy Kaaba, thy body its enclosing temple, 
Consoienca its prime teacher ; 

'i’hsn, 0 priest, call men to pray to that mosque 
Which hath ten gates”.! 

"Kabir, become the broken stones of the rood j lay aside 
thine intellectual pride; 

If such a servant there be, ho shall meet God”. 

, ‘‘Kabir, dispel doubts, leave the books of thf. pakdits; 

Having seatohed the Sanskrit books fix thy thought on God’s feet.” 

Apart from Kabir', the hymna of soine other disciplea of 
Hamwanda are repieseuted in the Ghunth Sahib, iDhtiiuia," a 
iTfit born in Sajputana, met Eamananda at Benares and received 
imtiation from him.. He -was insipired by the example of Bhagats 
like Naoidev, Kabir,. Kav i)as and Bain:, 3:is religious views 
are embodied in the following extract ; 

“When the guru caused' the wealth of divine knowledge to enter me, 
I meditated on God, and accepted in my heart that He was One. 

; lihave e^^ love and service of God and known comfort ■ I 
-am satiated Slid -eafciafledj aild ha^ obtained aalvatioh;**a * 


, ^ another pronainent: d^ was the 

ruler oi a smalL State oalled .Gag arBungarh. . fie was originally 


a ® kim to make 

a pil^i^gs to Mecca. Compare the ^following hymniof Guru Nanak : 


Wob -i,. p; . 3^)v" - •■Vi-;- f 

z Mwaiaiffe, Vol’, yi, UP. 10ft. ni 
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a, worshippeif of Durga, but when he came info contact with 
Eamananda he became a monotheist. The following extract froih 
a hymn of Pipe, included in the Qranth Sahib, shows that, 
.according to him, "it is internal not external worship w;hich is 
advantageous": 

“What is in the universe is found in the body : Whoever searcheth 
'.for it shall find it there. 

Pipe representeth, God is the Primal Essence j when there is a true 
.guru he will show hiin.”i 

Sain, another disciple of Eamananda, was a barbar at the court 
■of the Eaja' of Bewffl. Later oh his saintlihese made hinii thd 
spiritual precsptor of .Ms royal master. The descendants of Sain 
■are now said to be followers 6f Kabir. One of his hyinns is 
included in the afati, a divine service of the Sikhs which is sung, 
vthen lamps are lit in the evening. Sain addresses God as ‘Lord 
•of Lakshmi’ and says: 

“Thy name is the hast lamp, meditation thereon the purest wick; 

Thou alone art the Bright One, 0 God*’.® 

Many hymns of Eav Bas, another disciple of Eamahftnda, 
are found ip. the Granth Sahib. He lived at Benares and, earned 
his living: by .mending shoes. He says : ' > 1 .. 

.“Between Thee and ihe, between me and Thee w-hat difiereince 
can there he ? 

■ The same as between gold and the bracelet, between water and 
its ripples", 

"If what are merits aiid what demerits be decided by listehihg to the 
Veds and Piirans, doubt restils. 

Doubt shall thui even dwelt in the heart ;’ who shall dispel pride ?’ 

Man washeth his body with water, but in: his heart there is eVii 
of every desoription”. 

“How- shall thy slave perform Thy worship ? - 
, Bet me dedicate arid oder my body and soul as my wprship, ■ 

TMa, by the guru’s favour, shall I find the Biire One. 

I oaanot perfonh THinh adbration and' 'Worship: occardmp 
Hindu Wees’’.* , 

1 See Maeauliffe, Vol. VI.. pp. DClTiO. 

SiV Bee fdkcauHtf^', Woh VT, pp. l 20 -i 28 .. 

3 See Macaulifie, Vol. VI,' pp, 316-M2." 
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These diseijlcs of Ramaiiaiida spread his message fliyough- 
diit Noithern liiiia and the Deccan> ' TKe' carears of 'Kabiv, SaiQ' 
afid'Bfty Das -showed that rehgioua instruction need not -he the- 
ihdhQpoly of the Brahmins, nor need spirituar uplift be dependenj? 
on the study .of the aaatraa. Caste lost its position as -the sole' 
criterion of human worth, and the human soul found itself' 
endowed with a new-boirn value. Sikhism is obviously an of£- 
shoot of this remaickable ' change of 'outlook. The great compiler 
of the Gyanih Sahib recognised the debt of Sikhism to the Eaiha- 
iianda school by including so many hymns of that school in Jhe 
holy book. 

Melation between, Silchiam and Medieval Mefomi.ation' 

, The great variety of the hymns collected in the Qnmih Sahih 
6bQw''s to .what an extent Sikhism was in fruitful contact, with thd 
medieval Reformation in all its asisects. The Bhagata belong 
almost to all communities, castes and provinces. The general 
uniformity of their views on spiritual and social problems leaves 
no room for doubt that the basic principle, of, the Reformation waa 
one, although personal factors, combined with the peculiarity of 
poUtioal forces and social phenomena in difierent parts of the 
country, sooner or-later canalised it into. different streams. 

Reformation in Maharashtra began with Jnanesyar, ' but 
ji Namdev .was the, first Marathi exponent of the popular.; Bba/cti 
cult. He was, a tailor by profession. _ Tradition , assigns his birth 
to the year 127(} A.D., but Sir E. (J-, Bhandarkar thinks that he 
fiourished in the fourteenth century. If we accept ^the traditional 
date, we must recognise him -as, the pioneer of religious- liberalism 
in medieval India. Pandharpui on the hanks of the BhimaeWak 
the '.centre of the Bbakii ihovement in Maharashtra, and Vithoba 
was the- beloved god. It Was at Randharpur that Naindev died, 
but so strong was his influence and so -wide 'his .reputation in the 
, I different parts of India that ' "^e" Sikhs' end his tttiijdbi : followers 
[■ claim that he was cremated at Hhuman in the. (iurdaspur- district 
ii-Of .the ; Puttiab. Even now th^e is- at; Ghuman a-sweli-fittended 
shrine dedicated to Namdev®. . ■ ; 

1 Tha followers of Kabir' alooe founded tWely.6 'branohes pi hi^ 

2 MacauliSe, Vol. 'V^I, pp. 
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■ A large number of Namdev’s hymns is found in the Granih 
Sahib. Some extracts^ are quoted below 

“If I bring flowers and weave a garland to worship the idol 

The hee hath first smelled the flowers; Glod is contained in the 
Bee ; why should I weave Him a garland t 

In this world is God; in the next world is 'God; there is no pari 
of the world without Him". 

“Men who are pandits shout the Veds, 

But the ignorant Namdev only knoweth God”. 

“Were I to perform the horse-sacrifice, 

Give my weight in gold as alms. 

Bathe at Prayag, 

It would not bo equal, 0 Nama, to singing God’s praises”. 

“The Hindus worship their temple, the Musalmans their mosque. 

Nama worshippeth Him who hath neither temple nor mosque”. 

The compositions of two other Marathi saints are represented 
in the Granih Sahib. Triloehan belonged to the Vaisya caste,. 
He was a contemporary of Namdev. The kernel of his teaching 
is: ‘‘God is contained in every place”.® Pararqanauda lived near 
Pandharpur, but nothing is known about .the incidents of his life. 
“It is said that ha had the same Jove and affection for Gtod as 
the milkmaids had for Krishna”. He emphasized the value of 
.uttering God’s .name as a devotional exercise^ The traditional 
method of Hindu worship is described as futile in .the followmg 
hymn:^ ■ 

"0 man, what hast thou done by hearirig the Purans ? 

Thou hast performed no steady worship, and not given alms to 
the hungry. 

Lust thou hast not forgotten, wrath hast thou not forgotten,, 
covetousness hath not left thee. 

Slander hath not left thy lips, and fruitless hath been all thy 
devotion”.® 

Guru Afj an selected some isolated hymns of other well- ,, 
known Bhagats. Sadhana, a contemporary of Namdev, was art 
inhabitant of Shid and a butcher by profession. TTia attitude was 
one of absolute self-sunrender to the. Lord, and ho persecution' 
could shake his couvioiions. 

1 Maoauliffe, Yol. VI, pp. 42, 61, 64i 58. 

2 Maoaulifio, Yol. YI, pp. 76-81. 

3 Macauliffe, Yol. VI, 82-84. . 
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“Even though thou, 0 Grdd, consign ma to hell, I shall not disputa 
it or turn away from it. 

Even thou’ Thou bestow Heaven on me I shall not rejoice or 
praise it’‘.i 

; No details are available about T3eni, but “owing to. the great 
difficulty of his writings it is believed that he is of comparatively 
ancient date”. He says: 


“All that man’s worship is vain, and he is blind 
Who hath not recognized the Supreme God. 

Saith Beni, meditate on God by the guru’s instruction; 

Without a, true guru the way is not found”. 2 

.“The Sur Das, one of whose hymns is found in the Granth 
Sahib, must not be confounded with Sur Das, a blind poet 
famous in the north of India as the author of "tlie Sur 8agar’\ 
f The Sur Das with whom we are concerned .here was a learned 
'Brahmin of the sixteenth century. In describing the h'appihess 
resulting from communion with God he says: 

He who forsaketh God and desireth any one else, is like a leech on 
a leprous hody”.3 


The Granflt Sahib gives us some hymns composed by two 
Muslina Bhoyats— ‘Shaikh Barid and Bhikan. In placing devo- 
tion above community Guru Arjan followed the example of catiho- 
lioity laid down by Guru Nanak, who had travelled to the holy ' 
land ,o;£ Islam and come imder the spiritual influence of ‘Guru’ 
Murad.'* Shaikh Farid is said to have been born, in 117^ A.D. 
and W6 are told that the celebrated saint Nizam-ud-din Auiiya ■ 
was one of his disciples. Guru Nanak met Shaikh Brahm 
(Ibrahim), Shaikh Parid’a successor, who was known as Farid 
the Second. Macauliffe says, "B is certain that it was Shaikh 
Bralm ,wh 0 ‘ composed the sloks and hymns bearing the name of 
Farid, in the Granfh Bahit, though he used the name of the 
fpunder of the spiritual line as his poetical nom de plume ” 
Bbaikh Brahm died in 1552. A.D.s 


1 Macauliffe, Vol. TI, pp. 84-88. ^ ^ 

2 Maoaulifley Vol, VIj pp. 88-93. 

3 Macauliffe,. Vol. VI, pp. 417420. 

4 I. Banerjee, BaoZMiioTi of the Khatsa, Vol. f pp 72-73 

fi Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 357-359. ' ' 
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One of Shaikh Faria’s sloks bears a close resemblance to 
■Christian teaching: 

“Farid, if men beat thee with their fists, beat them not in return; 

Nay, kiss their feet and go home”.’- 

God, says Farid, dwells within the devotee’s heart ; 

“Farid, why wanderest thon from forest to forest breaking down 
branches and thorns ? 

It is in the heart that God dwelleth; why seekest thou iHim in 
the forest ?”3 

Macaulifie identifies Bhikan of the Granth Sahib with Shaikh 
Bhiliau of Kakori (near Lucknow) who died in the early part Of 
Akbar’s reign, but this identification is very doubtful.. Badauni 
says, "Shaikh Bhikan was the most learned of the learned men 
•of his time, abstemious and well-versed in the holy law, while 
in devout piety even Abu Hanifa, the greatest of the Imams, was 
his inferior”. He who satisfied Badauni’s standard of learning 
and orthodoxy could haedly have been a liberal reformer, klacau- 
lifEe rightly says that the author of the hyrnns bearing the name 
of Bhikan in the Oranth, Sahib "xcmBi have been some religious 
man who resembled Shaikh- Barid II, and was largely tinoteed 
with the reformatoiry ideas .then prevalent in India,, It has been 
conjectured, with some show of probability, . that Bhikan was 
a follower of Kabir”. 

One of his hymns shows that Bhikan was a true Bhakta : 

“My tongue is happy in repeating, mine ear in hearing, and my 
mind in thinking on. God’s name. 

Saith Bhikan, both mine eyes are satisfied ; wherever I look’ 
there is God”.^ 

Macaulifie suggests that some of the hymns of the non-Sikh 
Bhagats are “quite opposed to the principles and tenets” of 
Sikhism, but they were included in the Granth Sahib merely to. 
•give the ffeaders an idea of the historical development of the 

1 Maeauliffe, Vol. VI, p. 394. 

:2 Maoanliffe, Vol. VI, p. 396. 

.3 Maeauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 414-416. 
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Sikh reformation.^ This view has been critioiaed nod it has beeu' 
pointed out that “there is nothing hi these ..hymns which is-, 
opposed to the principles and tenets of Sikhism, as Guru Arjan 
understood them’’.® By emphasizing the historical link between, 
the non-Sikh Bhagais and the holy scripture of the Sikhs 
MacaulifEe made it clear that Sikhism was not an exotic, that it 
was but a peculiar expression of the BhaMi movement which, 
swept over India, that it d,eriv6d vigour and inspiration from the 
perennial spring of India’s spiritual life. This emphasis on the 
historical aspect of Sikhism disposes of the contention: “Guru: 
Nanak was a revolutionary who aimed at upsetting the cherished 
institutions of the society in which he was born, bringing about a. 
social cataclysm and building a new order on the ruins of the 
old”. In. the true historical perspective the founder of Sikhism' 

* appears to he “a reformer who wanted to remove the abuses that 
had crept into the old order and ' set it right by restating it in 
?erms' of newer environments”.® Sikhism faced a problem of 
adjustment, not of extermination. 

SilMam and Bengal Vaiehnavism. 

Guru Naiiak was a contemporary of _ Ohaitanya, the great:, : 
founder of Bengal Vaishnavism, and^:there"‘iS' some evidence to' ; 
show that they met at Puri.*' Both of them played a decisive part 
in shaping the religious Eeformation which swept over medieval 
India. Both of them formulated their teachings against the', 
background of Islamic influence on Hindu religion and culture.® 
There are superfioial resemblanoea between the dootriues taught 
by them. Bor instance, Krishnadas Kaviraj, whose great ■work® , 
is an authoritative biography of Chaitanya as well as a standard 
exposition of Bengal Vaishharism, observes : “If a creature ' 
adores Krishna and serves his Guru, he is released from the- 
meshes of illusion and attains to Krishna’s feet” (i.e., salvation).; 
■■■■■.'. ..I: Prefaoe, p...xxxii. ' 

. 3 I. BeneTjes Evohtiion' of the iKAalsa, Yol. I, pp. 133434. : 

. V . 3 . I- ^atLerjee, ^•ooluiion of tlie Vol, .I, p. 113. ' • 

. 4 Proceedings of the Indian Eisiory Congress, Calcutta session, 1939; 
Pp::'.7^>763.V-';: , 

.^ 6. .Sr. -Taroehand thinks that both .Kanalc -'-.and Clhaitanya .were deeply , 

indehled to lalain. . gee 4ft//«e«oe of Islqtn on Indian <7M?il«rB, pp. 476-177,. 
318-219. This view .requires inodiflcation. 

: iOkaitanya~Oh,aTitamrit(i. 
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Again: “Leaving these (i.e., temptations) and the religious 
Lsystems based on caste, (the true Vaishnava) helplessly takes 
refuge with Krishna’’.^ Adoration of God and devotion to Guru 
are the leading features of Siikhism as well. But there are difEer- 
.ences— and vital differences — between Sikhism add Bengal Vaish- 
navism which the historian of medieval India cannot afford to 
.ignore. 

Even a casual observer must be struck with the close affinity 
existing between ancient Hinduism and Bengal Vaishnavism; the 
•breach between ancient Hinduism and Sikhism was certainly 
-wider; While Guru Nanak’s scanty references toi the Hindu 
..scriptures seem to. show that he- was, “only superficially acquaint-, 
■ed with .the Vedic and Puranik literature’',® the literature of 
Bengal Vaishnavism is tho, roughly permeated with the Vedic and 
Puranie spirit and imagery, .The Srimad Bhaghat is the univer- 
sally accepted primary scripture of Bengal Vaishnavism; Sikh- 
ism is not at all dependent on any ancient Hindu text. Although 
Bengal Vaishnavism imparted at least as great an impetus to the 
■development of vernacular literatee in Bengal as Sikhism did 
in the Punjab, yet many standai’d works on Bengal Vaishnavism, 
inoluding a dramatic biography of Ohaitanya,® were written ipi 
Sanskrit. The Ohaiianya-Gharitiim^ia, oi Rrishnadas Kayiraj is 
written in Bengali, but it is interspersed .with Banskriii sZofcoa 
•quoted' from the Srimad Bhagvdd, Oita, and other works,. The 
Jnost authentic philosophical exposition of Rasa-sastra is to- be 
'found in the difficult Sanskrit works written by the three revered 
•^Goswamis— Hup, Sanatan* and Jiv. Indeed, the Vaishnavae 
Bengal did not try to dislodge Sanskrit from the ppsition of the 
■sacred language of the Hindus, although they composed poe.tioaji 
'.works and lyrios-^all of them religious in oharaoter-i-in tije 
Bengali language. 

The antecedents of the founder and expounders of Bengal 
Vaishnavism explain this curious devotion of ,an essentially 
^popular religion to the language and philosophy, of ancient 

1 Sir j. li^. Sarkar, Chaitanga, 278, 281. 

2 Taraohand, Influence of lalam on Indian C-alture, -^. ITS-ITT. 

Z Ohaitanya-Vhandrbdaya.' ' ' 

4 Dr. Tatachand. (Influence of hlayi on Indian OuZiwre, p. 219) 
.'erroneously says that Riip and Sanatan Were Muslhns. 
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Hinduism. Unlike Guru Nanak, who cannot be described as a j 
learned man in the ordinary sense of that word, Chaitanya was a i 
profound scholar. His proficiency in Grammar and Logie i 
excited the wonder of Navadwip, one of the greatest centres of j 
Sanskrit learning in those days. He set up as a teacher iii his 
early youth. Unlike Guru Hanak, who came from the lowed* | 
stratum of Hindu society, Chaitanya was a Brahmin. The envi- | 
ronments in which they lived lyei’e radically different. Nanak 
passed his impressionable years in rural areas subject to predo- 
minantly Islamic influence, but Chaitanya grew up in a centre 
of orthodox learning. Naturally their outlook on life and religion 
was different. Chaitanya quoted Sanskrit alolcaa when he was in- 
ecstasy; he loved to reside at Puri, a sacred place of pilgrimage 
for the orthodox Hindus. His religion was rooted deeply in Jjhe 
past. His followers did nothing to encourage a new departure. 
Men like Rup, Sanatan and Krishnadas Kaviraj were deeply 
versed in ancient learning ; , the snooessors of Guru Nanak were 
not at all inclined to master or make use of the Hindu scriptures., 

The entire dependence of Sikhism on the vorimcular, to the 
total exclusion of Sansltrit, had two important consequences.. 
Centuries of tradition had familiarised the Hindus with Vedio 
and Puranio stories and ideas, and a religion which was based on , 
the total denial of the validity of these stories arid ideas appeared 
to them in the light of a strange and alien novelty. Vaishriavism 
in Bengal did not in this respect involve a breach with the past. 
.Throughout the orthodox section of the Hindu society Krishna 
was* (regarded as a deity to be worshipped. The emphasis on the 
idea (derived from the Srimad Bhagavat'-) ih&t Krishna was God _ 
'(not a mere incarnation of God) was not in , itself enough to 
create a gulf between orthodoxy and Reformation. In explain- 
ing and justifying their religious position the Vaishnavas took 
shelter behind some of the aaairaa. which the orthodox Hindus 
revered (for example, OHa, Srimad Bhagavat, etc.,) and utilised 
,?the language which the latter i-egarded as sacred. One of the 
inevitable effects of this differenoG between Sikhism and Bengal 
iVaishnavisni was that, while the former made slow progress 
among a comparatively uneducated and socially inferior popula- 
tion, the latter app ealed to high and low alike, to the learned as- 
1 I. 3. 28. Oi. Chaitanya-OharitamTita, , Ali Lila., Chap. II. 
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>vell as the illiterate. The converts; to Sikhism belonged mainljr 
to the agricultural class, deprived of the blessings of learning by. 
the social and religious eonyentiona of those days, quite unfami- 
liar with the sastras and infinitely less open to their influence,^ 
They eafeily appreciated a religion which improved their soeiai 
position and promised salvation through simple devotion and 
service. But the higher classes, more educated, more familiar 
with Vedic ^.nd Puranie ideas, were conscious that Sikhism, 
represented a definite breach With the past. Naturally they were 
not as anxious, as the agricultural classes to get rid of traditions 
and conventions. Vaishnavism certainly presented this dilemma 
to the high castes and educated Hindus of Bengal, but in far 
less acute a degree. While the Brahmins of the Punjab could 
not embrace Sikhism without cutting themselves adrift from the 
centui 7 -old moorings of their .society, the Brahmins of Bengal 
could with less difficulty transfer their allegiance to a reformed 
faith ostensibly based on ancient and venerated scriptures,. 

Another effect of the exclusive employment of the verna- 
cular as the sole medium, of religious worship was that Sikhism 
could spread beyond the area in which that language wa^ 
miderstood, Althdugh there were isolated Sikh sangats in places 
fat away from the Punjab (in Patna, Dhubri, Dacca and Nander, 
for instance),® it must be recognised that Sikhism has all along 
been a provincial religion. Bengal Vaishnavism,' oh the 6thei‘ 
hand, powerfully 'affected other provinces like Orissa and Assam; 
its message spread in Southern and Western India, and its centre 
was a place outside Bengal^ — Brindaban. This diSepence between 
the two reformed faiths may have been partly due to linguistic 
grounds. The philosophy of Hengah Vaishnavism was expounded 
by Hup, Sanatan and Jiv Goswami in Sanskrit, a language 
understood all over India. There was, thus, no linguistic barrieir 
to the spread of Vaishnavism. Sikhism, on the other hand, was 
expounded verbally by the Gurus in a language which was not. 
understood, beyond the frontiers of the Punjab; Of the ten Gurus, 
only Nanak, Tegh Bahadur and Gpbind Singh travellerixtem 

1 Only 9 p.o- of the Khatris belong to the Sikh religion. See. I. 
iBanerjee, Evdution of tht KhaUd, Vol. Ij pp- 20-21. 

I 2 The establfshiheht of tHeie’ isolated centres of Sikh worship may b.e 
attributed tentatively to the Sikh raerchanta trading in different parts of 
India. 
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. sively outside the Punjab. It is difficult to ascertain how many 
I converts they made beyond the homeland of Sikhism. Their 
I .number could not have been large, and they, or their descen- 
I dants, must have found it difficult to maintain a living contact 
1 .-with their new faith. For about a century after its birth .Sikhism 
^ had no scripture, no authoritative work m which the faithful: 
could find the solution of his spiritual doubts and .the satisfaction 
of his spiritual cravings. The compilation of the Granth Sahib 
did not solve this vital problem. How could a npn-Punjabi .Sikh 
living at Dhubii or at Dacca or at Nander understand, the holy 
book ? A. Sikh merchant might be his neighbour, but all Sikhs 
were not competent to explain the scripture, No such difficulty 
was experienced by a Tamil or Assamese or Eajput Vaishnava 
who was personally ignorant of Sanskrit, for Sanskrit-knowing 
.pandifs were then available in every Indian village. 

It must be recognised that the very confinement within the 
limits of the Punjab gave Sikhis m a compactness and solidarity 
’ which Bengal Vaishnaviam could never attain due partly to its 
•wide distribution in different pro-rinees. Living within the boun- 
darieB of one single province, speaking the same language, 
famihar with the same political, economic and soOial conditions, 
'the Sikhs lived as fellow inembers of a common society, united 
by religious and social ties which became stronger and stronger 
with the lapse of time. There "was no such geo^aphioal, political, 
'economic oir social unity within Vaishnavism ; the boird of a 
eoniihon. faith' was; theore but it was 'not strong enough to 
■ transomid aU baKiers. 

Two iihportaht factor strengthened this initial solidarity of 
Bikhism. In the first place, Gniru Nariak took a revolutionary 
.measure when he selected Angad a'S , his successor.^ The idea of 
j^umship 'was faniiliar ip ancient and medie'val India, but no 
pther roformed faith transformed , jt mto a Iwhg 
Kabh s death was followed by. the disintegration of his pattih 
r gro'wth of . twelve differ!^ schools, each, with its owii 

.kp^tual teacher. Ohaitanya did hot nominate ahy subcessbr tb 
'^gmde aft^ The result was that Vaishnayism 

.i^%hmse iiself uhdef the shelter arid inspiration bf 
aiiy central authority,. ' His companiops fitlle d up the gap fbr 

.1 I. Banarjee, jBiioZiiJwh of the Shalia, Yol. X, pp. i46-,147. 
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some .time, but their death was followed by the inevitable 
relaxation of rules and disintegration of organisation.- SilihisjSL 
escaped a similar fate because its founder was wise enough to 
nominate a successor.. The Gurus popstituted the rnuch-needed 
.central authority whj;Oh provided cohesion .and ensured uhjty,. 
When Gurr^ Gobind transferred the .leadership to the Khalsa, 
disintegration was averted by .the long course of training dhd 
.disdipfine through which the Sikhs had pas.sed during the precede 
•ing two oenturies.. 

.Guru Ar jan/s. „^fts as an organiser are well-known.. The 
compilation of the Granth Sahib was perhaps his greatest. Qoh- 
•tribution to the solidarity of Sikhism. The masand system, a 
•unifying factor in his days, became a disintegrating factor 
-imdor his successors, and in the interest of Unity it bad 
-to be abolished. "But the Granth Sahib b&oainei and remains 
to this day, the symbol and embodiment of Sikh unity. 
■Guru .Gohmd. clearly recognised its historical position when 
.he vested in it the joint leadership of the Sikhs,. The 
Granth Sahib became the Quran of Sikhism, but, fortu- 
. nately .for the Sikhs, conilicBing commentaries did not ohsoure 
its meaning as they did in the case of the holy book of 
Islam. Bengal Vnishnavism did not provide its votaries with an 
.authoritative scripture like Granth Sahib., The Srimad 
Bhagvat, differently interpreted by .conflicting commentaries, 
written against a background which had long ago .lost touch with 
historical reality, speaking through a language which was a 
mystery to millions of Vaishnavas, inspired ’ by a difficult 
; philosophical idealism beyond their understanding — such a book 
•could not fill up. in the Vaishuava society the place accorded to 
the Granth Sahib by the Sikhs. 

One far reaching ^esuli.pf fh®. growing., of the Sikhs 
•was the gradual elimination of the caste system. There is endugh' 
evidence to show that STuru Nauak Ifid not’ "Sho the caste 
•system,^ Sikh tradition shows that it survived in some form or 
■other till the inaugura tion of the Khalsa by Guru Gobind.®. 

'1 T. Banerjea, Evolution of the- KTtalga, Yol. I, Appendix A. 

2 In 1783 Forster [A Journey from Bengal to England p. 266) noted 
-that “the Sikhs formed matrimonial connection only in their respective: 
tribes”. 
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Sikhisan’ .provided a natural solution of tho social and religiouE 
problems created by the casta system : the gradual relaxation of 
its rigidity culminated in its total abolition . In the days of the; 
'early Gurus the Sikhs hesitated to uproot .the system which had 
"so long been recognised by the Hindus, as, the only possible 
standard of social life. Gradually they perceived their alienation, 
from the Hindu society, DiSerent castes began to take food pn 
a footing of equality from the Guru’s kitchen and even to inter- 
marry. Islam provided the example of a caste-less society. By 
the time of Guru Gobind the process of evolution was complete,, 
and Sikhism got rid of caste.: 

Bengal Vaishnavigm began with a prograrhme similar to 
that of Guru Nanak, but the culmination was different, Bipiii 
Qhandra Pal says ^ 

^‘The Movement of Shree Ohtiitauya helped . ■ . ., ■veiy 

largely to emancipate the so-called lower classes or castes of 
Bengalee Hindus fmm the many social disabilities uncleir which 
they had been living in the old Brabminical society. Shree 
Ghaitanya Mahnprabhu tried to abolish the ouvrerit caste exclu- 
siveness of Brabminical Hinduism’. He accepted many a 
qualified nou-Brahmin, even of the so-called untouchable casto 
. , . . . into the ministry- of his new congregation. These people 
became the guma or spiritual leaders or preceptors of the new 
cominunity, taking equal' place with the hereditary Brahmins, 
who johied the new; Movement”.* ’ 

With a view ‘to create a new and reformed community,, 
freed from the trammels of the old and medieval Hindu society, 
particularly the bondage of Brahminioal laws and cuslioms,’' 
Ghaitanya and his associates simplified the ancient laws and 
customs regarding important ceremonies like mari’iage, siiidltt 
etc. The worsEip of numerous gods and goddesses ‘was abjured, 
although : the importance of ; toleration was clearly leppgnised.. 
Unfortunately, however, this pi-omising movement was confront- 
ed with unbreakable orthodoxy within its own fold, B. G. Pal 
■sayS' ' ■. ■ 

1 Bengal Vai&hnaviem,, p. 119. .' 
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“Converts to Shree Chaitanya’s Vaishnava cult belonging to- 
the higher castes of Hindus, the Brahmins, the Vaidyas and the 
Kayasthas, could not sacrifice their social position to the 
demands of the new culture. All that they did was, therefore, 
only to adopt the so-called spiritual laws of it, namely, to accept 
their initiation at the hands of the Vaishnava gurus, and pursue 
the S;piritual and subjective discipUnes of the new . culture, whilp 
continuing to observe the general laws of Hindu society in regard 
to social and sacerdotal affairs. The new community of Vaish- 
navas in Bengal was thus divided almost from the very, begin.- 
ning into two sections, one consisting of those who were obedient 
to the laws of Ghaitanya, and the other, though initiated in the 
worship of Shree Krishna, continuing in their loyalty to the old 
Brahminiea.l laws.”^ The former, “to whatever caste they 
might originally belong, were gradually condemned to a very 
low social position on account of their Bohemian ways, parti- 
cularly iii the matter of marriage.’’® This triumph of Hindu 
orthodoxy virtually killed the spirit of the sOeial message of 
Bengal Vaishnavism. 

Closely connected with the question of caste is the tradi- 
tional classification of worships according to the qualifications of 
the worshipper {adhihari-hheda) . The- Vaishnava attitude 
towards the caste system was incompatible with the recognition 
of , that classification. A religion which recognised different- 
methods of worship (like piana-marga, bhakti-marga etc.) and 
emphasized the validity of rituals could not place all men and 
women in the same category, but, according to the Vaishnavas, 
the highest and purest worship of the Lord consisted in the repe- 
tition of His holy name. "This requhed no rituals, no offerings 
of flowers or leaves or edibles to the Deity, or the services of the 
Brahmins. Whoever took the name of the Lord became purified 
by that one single act and was qualified to worship the Lord. In 
this way the Bengal Vaishnava cult . . . . granted the highest 
religious franchise, hitherto enjoyed by the Brahmins only, to 
all men and women, irrespective of all considerations of birth, 
parentage and social status.”^ In this respect Sikhism is jn 
complete accord with Bengal Vaishnavism. 

1 Bengal Vaiehnavism, ppi 122-123, 

2 B. C. Pal, Bengal VaMnavism, pp. 123-124. 

3 B. C. Pal, Bengal Vaithnavism, p. 129. 
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Tte only direcjfc evidence revealing any intimats relation 
between Sikhism and Bengal Vaishnavism is the inclusion pf twa 
hymns’- attributed to Jaidev, the celebrated author of tke Giia- 
\Govinda, in the Granth Sahib. MaoauliHe says: “Nptwith- 
:standing the lusciousness and sensuous beauty of several parts of 
the Git-Govind, there can be no doubt that Jaidev intended the 
poem as an elaborate religious allegory. This, too, is insisted on 
by the author of the Bhagat Mai, who states that the love scenes 
and rhetorical graces of the poet are not to fee understood in the 
^aense that persons of evil minds and dispositions attach to 
them. 

It may be safely said that Guru Arjan’s selection of Jaidev 
■as one of the Bhagats of the Granth Sahib was due to the long 
tradition which regarded the Qita-Govinda "not so- much as a 
pioetical composition of great beauty® as an authoritative religious 
text, illustrating the refined subtleties of Vaishnava theology and 
Haaa-Sastra.” The fame of this great poem “has never been 
■confined within the limits of Bengal. It has claimed more than 
forty commentators ! from different .provinces and more than a 
dosien imitations; it has been cited extensively in the anthologies 
, , . . . The legends incorporated in the Bhakiamala, some 
■of which are echoed by Macauliffe,® show in what light Jaidev 
was glorified in .the eyes of the' later Vaishnavas. This glorifica- 
'tion is dimly reflected in the homage paid to him by Guru 
Arjan. 

: It is curious, however, to note that the two hymns included 
in the Granth Sahib have nothing Vaishna'vio about them. The 
■fljst hymn is devoted to the praise of God in general terms. The 

: 1 MacaiiliSe, Vol. VI. pp. 15-ir. ; : 

,2 . Yol. VI, .p.' 10.. , . , 

3 The following raihailM of Dr. S. K. De deserve careful oonsidera- 
>ti6n : "it fshonld not be forgotten that Jayadeva flourished at least three 
■centuries before the promulgation of the rBasa-^Sastra of Bupa Gosvainih 
. i . . As a poet of undoubted gifts, it- could not ■ have been his concern 
to compose a . lyigions tres,^^^ aocordi-ng to , any particularly Vaishnava 
: : dogmatics . . , (History o/ 5enpal, ed. B. G. MaimSidBr, Vol. I, pp. 

: : Doj in History 'if Bingal, ed. B. C. Maiumdar, VoL I, 

.".K). 367-368. . ;■ ■ . ■ •■■■■ . \ 
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name ‘Krishna’ is not used; there is no allusion to Eadha. The: 
second hymn, says MacaulifEe, ‘‘is given to illustrate ihe practice, 
ol yog.” It contains the sentence : “I have become blended 
-with God as water with water.” This identification of self with. 
Brahman is a leading feature of Sankara’s Advaita philosophy;, 
it is quite alien to the Basa-sastra expounded by the Vaishnava. . 
Goswamis of Bengal. 

In conclusion, it may be observed that there is a vital diSer- 
ence between the monotheism of the Sikhs and the monotheism, 
of the Vaishnavas. According to Sikhism, God has no form. 

In this respect the Sikh creed is identical with Islam and Chris- 
.tianity. But the Krishna (or the ultimate Reality) of the 
.Vaishnavas is not nirakara (without a form) ; Chaitanya describ- 
ed Him as ohidffllcora (possessing a spiritual body). Bipin- 
Chandra Pal explains the Vaishnava standpoint in the following 
words: ' 

‘‘. ... In every . . . system, whether Hindu Vaishnavio 
or Shaiva or Christian or Islam or Judaic, which accepts the 
worship of the Lord as an eternal duty we must concede to the 
Lord some notes or marks of diSerentiation from His worship- 
per. Bengal Vaishnavism declares that these notes or marks, 
or, in a word, this ‘form’ of the Lord, is not material but spiri- 
tual. The Lord, therefore, is not without form but has a spiri-- 
tual form of BHs own. The Lord is not without body but has a- 
spiritual body, 

Very few worshippers could conceive of this spiritual body. 
The natural result was the practical recognition of image worship- 
by the vast majority of the Vaishnavas. 

II, SIKHS; AND MUGHALS. ' 

Of all tlie products of medieval Reformation Sikhism alone- 
came into conflict with the establiBhed 'State, and it was this 
. conflict which gave it political imjportanee in the eighteenth cen- 
tury. Indeed, the challenge of the Mughal Empire was the 
turning point in the history of the Sikhs. If .the mighty. Mughal 
Gpvernment^had left, the Sikhs in, peace, flee to sing their 

1 Bengal Vaishnavism, :p. 26. 
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hymns and to davelop theiv langars, it is quite probable that 
-Sikhism would have remained a comparatively obscure IProvin- 
■cial cult. Persecution brought it to the stage of Indian history. 
Through blood, sweat and tears it walked to political power : the 
rpeaeeful sect established by Guru Nanak developed into the 
invincible , Kbalsa. 

Sikhism and Mughal Imperialism were born about the same 
time, although there was no historical connection between them. 
'Guru Nanak was born in 1469 and died in 15B8, It was prob- 
ably after 1520 that he began an intensive propaganda in the 
Punjab. 1 Babur was born in 14S3 and his first invasion of India" 
took place in 1519. In his third expedition (1524) he advanced 
far into the heart of the Punjab and besieged a place called Say- 
.yidpur (modem Eminabad in the Gujranwala district). Prob- 
ably Guru Nanak was then near about the scene of occurrence, 
for the capture of Sayyidpm- is described in some of his hymns. ^ 
It is said that the Guru and his servant Mardana were imprison- 
ed by Babur’s officers and then released when his holiness was 
-demonstrated. We are told that B^bur visited the Guru and 
fell down at his feet. Tliis story may of may not be true, but 
Babur's connection with Guru Ntoak' is referred to by Bhai 
'Gurdas and Mohsin Eani.® In any case, the pious Guru could, 
not play any important part in the turmoil of that age of strife, 
and he was interested in problems which had no meaning for .the 
■ conqueror. 


The four successors of Guru Nauak devoted themselves to 
•the peaceful consolidation of the Panth and their relations with 
the Mughal Bmph'o ware very friendly till the death of Alcbar. 
It is said that Humayun visited Guru Angad (1588-1552) after 
his defeat at Kanauj. The authenticity of this story, js 
■doubtful,-* but Alibar certainly visited Guru Amar Das (1652- 
1574) , although all the episodes connected with that visit may 
not be acceptable to sobeiv history.® There is a tradition that the 
.•yte of the sacred tank of Amritsar was granted by .Akbar to Gufu 


1 I. Eauerjee, Evolution of the KkaUa, Vol. I, p. 

2 I. Banerjee, 'Evoliition of the Khaha, ' 701 . l/pp. 

3 I. Banerjee, Evolution of tU Rhataa, Yoh.l, pp. 

4 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khcdsa, Vol. I, p.. 

5 I, Benevjee, Evolution ojf the Khaha, Y6l 1,’ pp 


36-38, 47. 
87-88. 

161. 

171, 174-177. 
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•Ram Das (1574-1581).’' The friendliness shown ty the liberal 
Emperor raised the prestige of the Guru aud atl^ched to Sikh- 
ism a new significance which naturally . impressed the local 
people. But direct imperial .patronage was out of the question, 
and the progress of Sikhism was due ,to its inner spiritual 
strength and the organising ability of the Gurus,. 

It is significant that e'yen in the tolerant days of Akbar the 
Sikhs had occasionally to :faoe troubles from their 'mtolerant 
Muslim neighboui's. When his disciples became impatient Guru 
Amar Das pacified. them by saying; “It is not proper for saints 
tb^ taks revenge”.® This ..is a crucial instaihce revealing thb 
essentially peaceful character' of Sikhism. Not to s,peak of defy- 
ing the State,' the Sikhs would. not even .defend themselves' 
.against intolerant oppression from, a sister community, 

■ Dike liis predecessors Guru Arjan. (1581-1606) steadily 
worked for consolidation, , The compilation of the holy Gmnth 
(1604) marked the climax of the formative period of Sikhism. 
Akbar se't aside complaints against the Guru, visited him and. 
■evOn consented to partial remission of the. revenues nb-his fe- , 
quest.® But Akbar’s death was followed by a sudden reversal 
of Mughal policy towards Sikhism: generous friendship gave, 
place to qpen hostility. This was probably due to three import- 
:ant factors. In the first place, Jahangir did not inherit liis. 
father’s Catholicism. His own words betray his intolerance of 
Sikhism and his determination to crush it.* Secondly, as a^ 
result of the organisational work of the Sikh Gurus for a little 
less than a century "the Sikh community had come to acquire 
the position of an imferium in imperio, that of a separate polity 
within the Mughal Empire”,® Whether the Sikhs were inspir- 
-ed by political motives ' was a , question which the Mughal State 

1 I. .Banerjee, Evolution of the Khtdsa, 'Vol. I, p, 186. 

2 I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalaa, Vol.' I, pp. 172-17S. 

.3 I. Banerjee, SvahiitOTi of the Khdsa, Vol. . I, pp. 212-214. 

4 See Rogers and Beveridge, Tuzuh-i-Jahmgiri, Vol. I, p. 72, 
.Jahangir says, “Many times it occurred to me to put a stop to this vain 
affair (i.e., spread of Sikhism) ■ or to bring him {i.e.. Guru Arjan) into 
"the assembly of the people of Islam". 

6 See I, BanerjeS, Evolution of the Khalsa, Voi; I. pp 263-^66- 
Vol. II, pp. 1-2. 
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did not stop to examine; for its purposes it was enough thnt 
something like a State had grown up in the Punjab. Knowingly 
qP'unknowingly the Sikhs had thrown up a challenge which the 
\»^&ughal State could not ignore. Thirdly, the peaceful charaoter 
of the Sikh community was probably being affected by large- 
scale conversion of the turbulent Jats. “&uru Arjan is said to 
have converted almost the entire Jat peasantry of the Manjha. 
tract and there can be little doubt that by the time of Guru 
Hargobind the Jats formed by far the preponderant element in 
the Sikh community.”^ The traditional habits of the Jats®: 
could not be easily fitted into tbe socio-religious structure of a., 
peaceful community. It may be surmised Qiat the conciliatory 
spirit of Guru Amar Das was gradually losing its hold over a 
community in which fighters and plunderers were far moire- 
numerous than true Sikhs who might be called saints. 


During the pontificate of Guru Hargobind (1606-1645) the- 
relationship between the Mugbap State and the Sikh community 
was one of unstable equilibrium. Guru Arjan ’s execution (1606)' 
left the Sikhs almost leaderless, for his adh rand successor was a. 
boy of eie-ven, and he was imptisoned by Jahangir soon after his; 
accession to the padi. What this imprisonment was due to, and', 
how long it lasted, we do not definitely know. It is not unlike- 
ly that Hargobind created suspicions about himself by following 
his father's last message ; "Let him sit fully arined on his throne 
and maintain an army to the best of his ability.’’® Guru Arjan 
/might have realised at the last ti-agic moment of his life that the 
Mughal challenge could not be met except through an appeal in : 
arms. The Jat converts might have appeared to him to he good 
material (for an army. Plis young son might have begun , to give, 
effect to :thia new policy. The Mughal State was- alertj and the 
.potential rebel was thrown into the dark fort of Gwalior. There, 


probably, be had time; to think, over the whole problem, 
ms he was, he was wise enough -to realise that Oipen cebelliqn Was- 
put of the question. 'The Mugbtd Empire was at the height 
its'pPWer and glory, and he was the leade a small cornrhunily- ; 
of peasants., . So after his release he adopted towards the Mughi^t, 

. 1 -I. Baherjee,. of -fAs Khalsa, Xol 1, p. 21. 

“T. Sanarjee,^ JTAaJia, Tol. 11, 'pp. 

■ i 3 Maqaaiifla,: W 
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Governiiieiit a. policy bf.frieiidly oo*operation, and under the 
guise of. a Mughal official he created the nucleus of an army 
which might be utilised fpr the, ’defence of his community if the 
Mughal Government delivered another blow. Had Hargobind 
accepted sentiment as his guide he would not have played the 
humiliating role of an official under his father's murderer. But 
he was a far-sighted leader; he looked to the future rather than 
to the past. He could not sacrifice . the safety of his community 
by pursuing a reckless and . futile ■ policy of vengeance against 
■an infinitely more powerful enemy. 

But the policy of ..creating an. army out of political malcon- 
tents and fugitives from .justice'-- could not be long concealed 
from the Mughal Government. After the death, of indoienjt 
Jahangir, and the - accession ;0f enterprising, ^hah Jahan .thafc 
Government beoa,me more active and vigorous. A period of open 
hostfiities. followed,, at. the end of which Hargobind took refuge 
in the hills. For the remaining ten years of his life .ho remain- 
ed at peace; he was too weak to- attack the Mughals and tod 
insignificant to bo attacked by them. 

The next Guru, Har Eai (1645-1660), was oonuected with 
Daira’s attempt to secure, the imperial throne.® For this offence 
he had to send his eldest son,. Ram Eai, as a hostage lo Aurang-. 
zib’s cburt. His successor,. Har Krishan (1660-1664), was sum- 
moned to Delhi to justify his claim to the gadi which Ram Eai 
demanded on hereditary principles. After his premature death 
in Delhi the firadi was occupied bjJCggh Bahadur J 1664-1675), 
whom Aurangzib executed , in 1675. 16 irdifficult' , to understand 
why Aurangzib took no decisive step against the Sikh Gurus 
during the first 17 years of his reign. During this period he 
lived in Northern India, close to the land of the Sikhs, and he 
was not too busy to deal -with them. Har Rai was not a strong 
leader, Har Krishan was a boy and Tegh Bahadur was' an adven- 
turer in distant provinces. It may be argued that the Sikhs 
showed no signs of disafiection and were, therefore, left undis- 
turbed. But their religion was certainly repugnant to the into- 
lerant Emperor, and that was reason enough, in his: eyes, for 
drastic steps.® . 

1 See I. Banerjeei o/v ifte .K'AcrfTO, Vol; ir, p. ai. ; 

2 I/’Banerjee,; ' Voli ll, pp; 60 - 51 . . 

3 See Maoaiiliffe, Vol. lir, pp; 317-318, for a Sikfi tradition ' about 
nis policy. 

4A ■■ 
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Ihere is no doubt that Guru Tegh Bahadur fell a victim to 
Aurangaib'e religious bigotry,^ but there is no reason to accept 
MaoauiifEe’s statement that he wanted to “free the earth from 
the burden of the Muhammadans’’.®. Had he been a poUtkal 
leader of some importance, the Muslim historians of Aurang- ■ 
zib’s reign would not have remained absolutely silent about him. 
In the Bachiim Natak Guru Gobind Singh clearly says that his 
father “protected the frontal marks and sacrificial threads of the 
Kindus”, “put^an end to his life for the sake of holy men” and 
“suffered martyrdom for the sake of his religion.”* The Sikh 
community had not yet evolved .a political programme. More- 
over, it was absurd for that small and weak community to think 
of “freeing the earth, from the burden of the Muhammadans’’ 
in the year 1675 w'hen Amangaib apparently culed in unassailed 
majesty. 

. The story that Gurvi Gobind’s (1675-1708) mission was tu 
^avenge his father'^ death and to destroy the MughaJ Empire has 
found acceptance with almost all modern writers, Tlunningham 
says that he became “the irreconcilable foe of the Mahometan 
name”, “conceived the noble idea of moulding the vanquished 
.Hindoos Into a new and aspiring people", and “in the heart of ■ 
p powerful empire set himself to the task of subyertiog it." lOr. 
Narang speaks of avenging Tegh Bahodur’s, death and striking a 
blow at the power, of Aurangzib.'’ Sir J. N. Sarkar says that ' 
Gobind w'as “not the person to leave his father’s death uiir 
.avenged”, and; th^ he “began a policy of open hostility to ; 
Islam’’.* - Is this 'interpretation of the Guru’s career oonsistent 
with , -the W his life? In the Ba^hitra Natah, ■which 

most pfobably (refers to the period preceding the creation of 'the . 
, Kbalsa,t the Guru says , .. 

; . ; , succeasora of both Baba Nanak and Babar 

Were created by (iod Himself. . ■ ; . ' 

Eocognise tlie former as a spiritnal x 

(And the latter as a tomportd: Sang, ; , 

■ 1 See' i. Banerjee, Bwlytion of the Ehaha. YoV II. no 57-63 

, 3 ;Ma£!aulifle, ;Vol. V, p. 295, 

: :5 . 3S9. : ■ 

: 6 i: Banerjew iSvdliitioa o/ ^ X^olaa, 
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Babar’s successors sEall seize and plunder those 
Who deliver not the Guru’s inoney”.i 

In these lines we almost have an echo of the famous Christian 
dictum: ‘‘Eender unto Caesar the things that are Caesar’s”. 
Instead of aiming at the destruction of the Mughal Empire the 
Guru recognizes in it a creation of God, legitimises it in the eyes 
of his followers by calling upon them to acknowledge the tem- 
poral authority of Babur’s successors, and even invokes its 
.:af8istanoe for the punishment of those ‘who. deliver not the 
Guru’s money’. 

The history of Guru Gobind Singh’s military operations is 
adniittedly obscure, but during the pre-Khalsa period he seems to 
have fought against the Mughtd Government as an ally of the 
•rg^V^qllinnH TTill BajaR rather than on his own account.® The 
■creation of the Khalsa was apparently a defensive measure, not 
an aggressive step aimed specifioally at the Mughal Empire, 
Indeed, we are told that the ''immediate effect of the coming of 
the Khalsa was to spread something like consternation among 
the Hill chiefs. It was on the invitation of the Hill chiefs 
that the Mughal officials turned once again against the 
Sikhs and inflicted grievous wounds, personal and politi- 
cal, on the Guru.* It v/as probably with a view to 
punish Wazir Rhan^ the Eoujdar of Sarhind who had cruelly 
murdered his sons, that Guru Gobind Singh ! sent an appeal fo 
Aurangzib and, after the old Emperor’s death, joined Bahadur 
Shah.® If the Guru’s policy was to begin a general war against 
the Mughal Government, he would have remained in the Punjab 
instead of following the new Emperor to the Deccan. The Sikh 
; tradition as recorded by MacaulLffe clearly shows that it was 
against Wazir Khan personally, not against the Mughal Goverta- 
rnent, that the Guru’s hostility was directed. We are tol^^that 
just before his death he sent Banda to the Puhjab With ‘‘instrue-’ 
tiops to out off Wazir Khan’s head, with his own hands, and not 
•entrust this pious duty to any subordinate”. After the plunder 

1 Macauliff^, Vol, V, p. 30S, 

2 See 1. Banerjee, Evolution of ike Ehaha, Vol, II, Chapter III.' 

■ 3 I; Banerjee, EvotiUion of llie iCftalsa, Vol. II, p. 126; 

4 See i Banerjee, of the Khalsa, Vol. II, pp. 131438. 

£ See I. 'Banerjee, of the Khalsa, Vol. II, pp, - ISg-lSt ' 
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“Ihere is no doubt that Guiu Tegh Bahaduv fell, a victim to 
Aurangzib’s religious bigotry,^ but there is no reason to accept 
IVIacauiifEe ’s statement that be wanted to “free the earth from 
the burden of the Muhammadans’'.^ Had he been a political 
leader of ■ some- importance, the Muslim historians of Aurang- 
zib’s reign would not have remained absolutely silent about him. 

In the Baohitra Natak Guru Gobind Singh clearly says, that his 
father “protected the frontal marks and sacrificial threads of the 
Hindus”, “put^an end to his life for the sake of holy men” and 
“suffered martyrdom for the sake of his religion. The Sikh 
community had not yet evolved h political programme. More- 
over, it was absurd for that small and weak community to think 
of “freeing the earth from the burden of the Muhammadans" 
in the year 1673 when Aurangzib apparently ruled in unassailed 
majesty. 

. The . story that Guru Gobind’s (1675-17,08) mission was to 
, avenge hia father’s, death and to destroy the Mughcd Empire has 
found Acceptance with almost all modern writers. "Cunninghaui 
says that .he became “the irreconcilable foe of the Mahometan 
name'’, “conceived the noble idea of moulding the vanquished ‘ 
Hindoos Into a. new and aspiring people”, and “in the heart of 
,a powerful empire set himself to the task of subverting it.” .Dr, 
Narang speaks of avenging Tegh Bahadur’s death and striking a ; 
blow at the power, of Aurangzib.’* Sir J. H. Sarkar says that 
Gobind was “not the person to leave his father’s death im- 
; avenged and that he “began a policy, of open hostility to 
;isldm",r®^^,^i this interpretation of the Guru’s career oonsistent 
, with the known facts of bis life ? In the BtwhiiTa Natak , which 
■ most probably (refers to the period preceding the oreatioh; of the 
, Khalsa,® thb Guru says; ; ; . , " 

‘"Ehe successors of both. Baba Nanak and Babar 
Were created by God Himself, b 

' . Recognize the former as a' spiritual ; ■ >, 

‘And the latTer as a temporal King. ' . : ' > 

1 ; Bee I.' Baiierjeo, HiioluHon of the Khedsa, Vol. II, pp. S7-'63. 

; . 3 Macau^^^^^^^^^^^ Vy p. 295. : . , 

: ^ ,trra^ 

: : 6 0^^^ 359. ' 

® X,' B^etjea> Stiolufidn d/ ilii Kildlsa," V II, Appendix B. 
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Babar'a successors sBall sei 2 e and plunder those 
Who deliver riot the Guru’s money”.! 

In these lines we almost have an echo of the famous Christian 
dictum : ‘ ‘ Render unto Caesar . the things that are Caesar s . 
Instead of aiming at the destruction of the Mughal Empire the 
Guru recognizes in it a creation of God, legitimises it in the eyes 
of his followers by calling upon them to acknowledge the tem- 
poral authority of Babur's successors, and even invokes its 
assistance for the punishment of those ‘who. deliver not the 
Guru’s money’. 

The history , of Guru Gobind Singh's military operations is 
adrhittedly obscure, but during the pre-Khalsa period he seems to 
have fought against the Mughal Government as an ally of the 
rebellious Hill Rajas rather than on his own account.® The 
■icreatiohiof tbe Ehalsa was apparently a, defensive measure, not 
an aggressive step aimed specifically at the Mughal Empire,. 
Indeed, we are told that the “immediate effect of the coming of 
the Khalsa was to spread something like consternation among 
the Hill chiefs.’’® It was on the invitation of the Hill chiefs 
that the Mughal officials turned once again against the 
Sikhs and inflicted grievous wounds, personal and politi- 
cal, on the Guru.'* It was probably with a view to 
punish Wnzir Ehan^ the Pawjdar of Sarhind who had cruelly 
niurdered his sons, that Guru Gobind Singh senli an appeal to 
Aurangzib and, after the old Emperor’s death, joined Bahadur 
Shah.® If the Guru’s policy was ,to begin a general war against 
the Mughal Government, he would have remained in the Punjab 
instead of following the hew Emperor to the Deccan. The Sikh 
; tradition as recorded by MacaulifEe clearly shows that it was 
against Wazir Khan personally, not against the Mughal Govern- 
ment, that the Guru’s hostility was directed. We are tolj*’ that 
just before his death he sent Banda to the Punjab with “instruc- 
"tions to cut off Wazir Khan’s head with his own Bands, and not 
-entrust this pious duty to any subordinate’’. After the plvihder 
: 1 Macauliffq, Vol. V, p. 305. 

2 Sea I. Banerjee, .SvoZvtton of the. Khalsa, Vol. II, Chapter IIIv 

3 1. BaUarjee, Evolution of ths Khalsa, Vol. 11, p. 126. . 

4 See I Barierjee, &>oZ«A'on o/ ths Khalsa, Vdl. 11, pp. 131-138.’ 

•6 See I. Barierjee, Evtiulion of ths Khalsa, Vol. II, pp. 139^51^ ■ 
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of Sarhind and the punishment of Wazir Khan, Mata Sundari, 
one of Guru Gobind's wives, wrote a letter to Banda to the 
effect that he had now accomplished the mission imposed on him 
by the Guru, namely, to bring the Governor of Sarhind to jus- 
tice, and it was time for him to arrest his career of carnage and 
spoliation.”^ 

Whether Banda was actually commissioned by Guru 
. Gobind Singh to punish Wazir Khan, we d® ^*^t know; but he 
certainly set aside all the i’estraints which the sixth and tenth 
Giu’us had observed in their relations with the Mughal Empire,, 
and declared what was virtually a general war against the 
Mughal Government, although its scope was necessarily' limited 
to the Punjab. Ibis significant change "of policy “was probably 
due primarily to the recklessness of Banda’s character', for, un- 
like the Gurus, he was a fanatic. The Mughal Empire was still 
strong enough to crush a localised rebellion, and Banda failed 
to consolidate his 'temporary sovereignty. 

, Eor about four decades the Sikhs, left leaderless by Banda’s 
I death, fought, against the declining Mughal Empire. It was the 
: age of martyrs and of undying faith. In spite of the growing 
y ■H'ealmess of the Mughal Government the Sikhs . could only 
; manage to preserve their existence; they could not make them* 

I selves de facta rulers of the Punjab. When Mughal authority . 
'was on the verge of collapse the Sikhs suddenly found a new; and 
far more powerful enemy — ^the Afghans. 

/ III. SIKHS AND AFGHANS. „ 

. After the assassination of Nadir Shah his empire broke up 
: into pieces and his general, Alunad Khan Abdali, Chief of the 
Sadozai elan, became King of an independent" Afghanistan®- 
(1747 A.D.). Nadir Shah had wrested from the decadent. 

.1 Macanlifle, Vol. Y, pp. 230, 234-235, 238-239, 260. 

■2: “The country, now termed Afghanistan, had merely consisted of a. 

, congeries of potty, slates, ruled Ky tyrannical Chiefs, -who were frequently 
at war with one another. Later it became provinces of groat empires -which 
were ruled by foreign conquerors and their descendants. Later again, it. 
u'Us a dismembered country, with its provinces held by three neighbouring 
states. Now, for the first time in its chequered history, Afghanistan: 
became an : independent state. . . . fSyfces, A Ektory of dfghanistany 
Vol. I,, p. 367).: " 
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Mughal Empire not only Afghanistan but also. the tra,ns-InduB 
districts of the Punjab. Ahmad Shah Abdali inherited not only 
this’ipSt of Nadir Shah’s empire but also his anti-Mughal policy... 
The motives underlying Abdali.’s Indian expeditions have been 
explained by Elphinstone^ in the following words: 

“Eor.’ the consolidation of his power at home he relied, in a 
great measure, on the eSects of his foreign wars. . If these were 
successful, his victories would raise his reputation, and his con- 
quests would supply him with the means of maintaining an 
army, and of attaching the Afghan chiefs " by favours and 
rewai’ds : the hopes of plundeir would induce many tribes to join 
hini, whom he could not easily have compelled to submit : by 
carrying the great men with his army he would be able to 
prevent their increasing, or even preserving their influence in 
their .tribes ; and the habits of inilitary obedience would prepare 
them for a cheerful submission to his government at home : the 
troops also, having the king continuously before fheir eyes, and 
witnessing the submission of their hereditary chiefs, would learn 
to regard him as the head of the nation; and he might hope, 
as the event proved, that his popular manners, and the courage, 
activity, vigilance, and other military virtues which Ee possessed, ' 
would impress all ranks with respect, and strongly attach his 
soldiers to his person”.. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali invaded India for the first time in 1748 
and for the last time in 1767. In 1762 he secured from the 
helpless Mughal Emperor, Ahmad Shah, formal cession of thO; 
subahs of Lahore and Multan. The Punjab then became a 
starting point for fresh expeditions against the Gangetio Doab. 
In the Punjab itself, however, the Sikhs e^ctiyely , challenged 
the authority of the Afghans; Eiid' neither force nor diplomacy 
enabled Abdali to consolidate his h61d~ovef that disturbed pro- 
vince. The Sikhs established their de facto sovereignty and 
struck coins probably for the_&st time in 1766.,,, During the 
last six years of^hisjife . (1767-1773 f' Ahmad 'Shah Abdali. made 
110 attenipt to crush the Sikhs, The Silchs were a nation in 
arms inspired by religious fervour and Abdali was an alien con- 
queror depending on mercenary soldiers. Geography as weH as 

1 471 Account of the Kingdom of Cauhul, Vol. .11, pp. 282-284. 
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local Conditions favoured tile Sikhs. Eebellions in Afghanistan 
and wars on his western frontier distracted Abdali’s attention 
from India. Pesha war remained a part of the Afghan Empire, 
but the Punjab proper practically fell to the Sikhs. 

Ahmad Shah Abdali was succeeded by his spn Timur Shalr 
(1773-1703), who had acted as his deputy in the Punjab in 
17o7-58 and written a book on the Sikhs known as HaltiTiat-Bina- 
warVruj-Firkah-i-Siljfliflri^ He transferred the capital of the 
Afghau Hmpive fro^mJgandahg^j^^Jgjabul. Towards ...-th.e,,, close of 
his reign the Amirs of Sind refused to pay tribute and that pro- • 
yinee 'Beoarrie practically ihde^enSent ' of AfghatLi'st'ah.'”' rn‘’i780i 
he Conquered Multan from the Sikhs. Kashmir was reconquered 
from a rebellious Afghan Governor who was assisted by the 
Siklis. Bahawal Kliah, the euteiqirisiiig chief of Bahawa],pur, ^ 
submitted after the- capture of his capital. Apparently 'Tiihur 
Shah left the Punjab undisturbed and confined his attention t® 
the outlying traots~Sindj...Bfth 8 yralp 4 n’, the Ehybetv.region and ; 
Kashmir. It was only at Multan that he came in direct contact 
wiBB'lh'e .Sikhs, and geogranbicallv and historic ally Multan wasi 
intimately connected with Sind. So the Sikhs got a long respite 
which they used fh consolidating their hold on the Pmijab, 
Elphinstoiie says, “Timur Shah . . i . gave way to his natural 
indolence. His whole policy was directed to secure his tranquil- ’ 
lity: he never appears to have thought of aggrandizing himself j 
and all the operations in which he was . . . ehgngedi were intehd-; 

defence of liis dominions . . . . This policy 
; 8tio,Geeded moderately well in maintaining ’ internal tranquillity; 

: fhe proyjnoes imm^ under the King remamed quiet; . . . . 

\ but the, femote provinces gradually withdrew themselves from -; 
: the control of the court ; the Government lost its reputation and 
influence abroad; and the states which had been obliged to pfe-. 

• serve their own territories by submission to Ahmad Shah, . now ; 
began tomeditate schemes for aggrandizing themselyes at thei 
; /expense of ^thedDurranis’^.® :; ■ 

, ; , : A and unsuccessful, attenipt 'to.: 

’ pryeat th6.Aisuitegration - of^^ i^ Afghan Kmipir e .Was ’ made: i)y ; 

. / .Sf 1 : pi. , ;f, :Banerjee,, 

: An Accdxmtipf Cmbid, ^ .^2 
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Timur Shah’s, son and successor, Zamau Shah (1793-1800). 
His failure to crush the Sikhs, and mnito . himself, the arbiter of 
the fate of Northern India like his grandfather was due tO' 
several reasons. He was young in age and without large experi- 
ence of war and administration. He ‘committed the whole of 
his powers and duties to .an unworthy favourite’ — his Wazir, who 
was ‘universally detested’. He not only deprived the leading 
Sardars of their traditional authority and influence but also; 
‘alienated them by 'a system of silent persecution’. He shocked 
the proud Afghans by ‘sanguinary executions’. Hje..-fonght 
siinultanepusly_.on_two_,feants: 3 reast and west, — and failed to 
make a lasting impression either on India or on Peirsia. Elphins-^ 
tone says, "In his foi'eign policy his first object ought to have 
been to defend Khorasan. The power of Persia was now consoli- 
dated in the hands of an active prince, who had already turned- 
his attention to the conquest of that province, and some exertion 
on the part of Shah Zaman was obviously required to check 
his progre.ss; such a course was indeed necessary to the success 
even of his eastern expeditions. India was as much altered as 
Persia since the time, of Ahmad Shah, and nothing was' to be 
gained there but by long and uninterrupted operations. There 
■were no longer treasures at, Delhi to reward a march to that 
city; and the more desirable object of reducing the Punjabi was 
not to be accomplished by a hasty incursion. The plan opposed 
by the Sikhs to Ahmad Shah, which ■was to evacuate their 
country on his approach, and return when his army was with- 
drawn, could only be baffled by keeping a force in the country, 
sufficient to retain possession; and that measure could only be 
accomplished when the western frontier was secure’’.^ 

1, An 4cco««t 0 / tht Kiv^dom, of Cauhvl, Vol. II, p. 312. Th& 
western frontier could not be secure Vs long as Pereiit wahte d'KKo'f ^^ or..! 
Herat and was encouraged by England to maintain pressure ^ on TZain^ ' 
Shah. 'The Afghan ruler's threat to Indie obmpeUed Lord Wellesley to- 
send to the Court of Persia two 6nTpyB--^Mehdi Air3^^ Sir 'Jcihii 

aialcolni.^ The former was instructed indiinj Tn- the 

Court of Persia to keep iZaman Shah in perpetual check {so as to preclude 
him from returning to India) but without any decided act of hostility” 

. ? he latter was asked .”to induce Path AU, Shah to maintain pressure on 
Aa,man Siiah by threatening Khurasan and Herat. . . . (Sykes HUtorv 
of A/yAawatan, Voi. I, pp. 377-378). ■ ’ ■ 
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: ' Zamaii Shoe's pressuve on the Ptinjab bogau imraediately • 
hiter his accession, tn,. 1793-94 he came to resbawni', reducBcl 
ikashtttir 'Cyhich had revolted after his- father’s death, and realised 
tribute from Sind < In 1795 he came as far as Hasan Abdal, 
Dyfing his third Indian expedition (1796-9'?) lie occupied Lahore 
(January 3, 1797) and .place d ga rrisons to keep under control’ 
the region between the Jhelam and the Ghenab. But the Sihhs, 
Who had fled aWay on his approach, restored their power after 
his departure.- Tn 1798 Zaman Shah came again and re-occupied 
Lahore, which -was taken by Eanjit Singh on July 6, 1709, six 
/inonths after his retreat. The Sukerehakia chief was confirmed 
in his possession of the capital of the Punjab by a grant from 
Zaman Shah which probably arriTed in March, 1800.^ 

Soon after the loss of Lahore Zaman Shah was o.verthrown 
arid blinded. His successor was his brother, Shah Mahmud, who 
had a sliort and troubled reign (1800-1803) . He was succeeded by 
h is brother, Sh ah Jdhuja (1800-1809), the unfortunate puppet 
for whom England fought the disastrous Pirst Afghan War. Ho 
was able to .control Peshawar and realise , tribute from Bind, hut 
in the Punjab Eanjit Sihgll was tpo stiiong to boi assailed.® Thus 
.Zhmau Shah was the last Afghan ruler wlio olaimod dn facto 
' Authority over the Punjab and suaeraiiity oyer the Sikhs. 
Buring the reigns of his weak successors the hewly-established 
Sikh Monarchy assumed the aggressive and conquered some of 
those Indian districts where Afghan rule still lingered. Kashmir, 
the modern North-West Frontier Province and Multan were 
Occupied by Eanjit Singh. Sind .irould have fallen but for 
^/persistent British intei-vention. 

. .. . Kahjit: Singh s spectacular success in the north-west was 
due, pplitioally, to two faCtoirs. The treaty of Amritsar (1809) 
v .hiade it impossible for hiin to broSs the Sutlej; but the British 
Government gave him a free, hand -'in Kashmir and Peshawar. 

; pad the OiSrSutlej States been left to- .themselves, they ;WOuld 
certainly : have been absorbed by the youthful and vigorous 
iMpnarchy. Had Delhi been lef t .under Sindhia’s control, Eanjit 

1 See N. K..Shiha, pp. 12d3. 

■ ; ; 2 Elphiniitone^^^ y^^^^ 1809, - ‘•Almost the whole of the Paiijab 

. belongs to Account of tU Kingdom of Ocmbidf 
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■ Singh might have oast covetous eyes on the fallen imperial 
capital. The conquest of the Cia-Sutlej States and the occupa- 
tion of Delhi might have occupied his time and energy and his 
active interest might not have been attracted to the mountainous 
Afghaivheld north-west. In that case the Kashmir-Peshawar 
regions would have been cut off from India, and either the Kabul 
Monarchy or independent Afghan chieftains would have conti- 
nued to rule there. Tlie re-amalgamation of the north-west in 
India was one of the greatest achievements of the Sikhs.- 

This aehievemeiit was rendered possible by the disintegra- 
tion of the Afghan Monarchy. If the successors of Ahmad Shah 
Abdali hod been as able and resourceful as he was, they could 
in all probability have prevented Eanjit Singh from occupying 
Kashmir and Peshawar. The success of the'Sikhs against Abdali 
in the Punjab was due to reasons which could not operate in 
their favour outside the Punjab. In the Kaslimir-Peshawar 
regions the local population, being predominantly Muslim, would 
have opposed the Sikhs; in any case guerilla warfare would have 
been more ditfioult than it was in the heart of the Punjab. The 
i-eligious seal evoked by the urgent need of defending the holy 
places would have been less active in case of war for oonquest.i 
The mountains of the north-west would have rendered lighting 
difficult. The area of hostilities would have been, in most cases, 
nearer to Kabul and thus in direct contact with the Afghan 
capital. These diffioultieB might have deterred even Eanjit 
§ingh from measuring his sword with a competent and determin- 
ed iruler. of Kabul. 

Fortunately for the Sikhs, Kabul had no really competent 
a,nd determined ruler for about half a century (1773-1826). 
yr'' ‘‘The history of the Afghan monarchy”, says Kaye, “is a history 
of a long series of revolutions. Seldom has the country rested 
from strife — seldom has the sword rested in the scabbard”. 
Shah Shuja lost his throne in 1809. Shah Mahmud again reigni 
ed at Kabul, but that indolent voluptuary left, the difficult task 
of governing to Sardar Fath Khan, who, says Ferrier, was 
■celebrated and popular throughout Central Asia.’ He realised 
tribute from Sind and Baluchistan and reduced the turbulent 
Hazara tribe ; but he failed to win over. Eanjit Singh by diplo- 
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niacy or to weaieil lihn by force v In 1816 he occupied Ilerat, 
The unworthy King blinded this able Wazir in 1818. The Barak- 
zai brothers, of whom i’ath Khan- was the eldest, revolted and 
dethroned Shah Mahmud. The dethroned King found shelter at 
Herat, where he and his son, Shah Kamran, ruled for many 
years. 

Shah Mahmud’s dethronement marked the downfall of the 
Sadozai dynasty founded by Ahmad Shah AbdaU in 1747; the 
Barazkai dynasty began to dominate the Afghan scene. Afghan- 
istan lost its unity. After several years of fighting one of the 
Barakzai brothers, Dost Muhammad Khan, became the aoknow- 
Jedged ruler of Kabul, Ghazni and Jalalabad. His brothers held 
Kandahar. Herat was ruled by Shah Mahmud. Balkh and, 
Badakhshan remained indejpendent principalities. 

The unsettled conditions- in Afghanistan enoouraged the 
designs of Sbaii 8iiu]a, wiio was then a BribisiJ pen^onary at 
Ludhiana. He promised independence to the Aihirs . pf .Sind hi 
return for their assistance^ and with Captain Wade’s support he ' 
... concluded a' treaty with Eanjit Singh waiving his . riglits on 
Peshawar. The Governdr-General, Lord Wijliani Bentinck, 
gra.nted an advance of his pension to the penniless ex-monarch. 
Lea.ving Ludhiana in Pebruary, • 1833, Shah Shiija occupied 
Shikarpuiv, defeated the recalcitrant Amirs of Sind in January, 
1834, and realised from them five lakhs of rupees. Proceeding 
towards Kandahar he defeated Kohandil ■ Khan at the Khojak 
Pass ; but Dost Muhantmaad^ to marched to the aid of bjs 
brothel’s and todh Shuja was finally defeated. This victory 
raised the ipeestige of the ruler of Kabul and he was proclaimed 
i dbtir-ul-AfMtniMw;® y . v 

Eanjit Singh had occupied Peshawar and driven 
but Silitan Muhammad Khan, who fled to : Jalalabad, and pro- 
fbesed loyalty to Dost Muhaminad Khan. The latter now ■ began 
a persistent struggle for the recovery of Peshawari and Solicited 
in. vaiti; : the; support of the Ecitish Government.** Lord Auck- 

vj .i .l iSee N. K. Sinhaj. JJanjirSfni/Ai pp. 42.58, . , , 

: .■■■.'■'V;' a-..- SB.e<:bBlQW,. p.-.-SL”': . 

. • -3 See bdowj .pp; 51-55 .' ^ 
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Iiind’s refusal to help him threw Dost Muhammad Khan into 
. Bussian arms. Sir Beroy Sykes condemns British ijolicy and. 
writes; . .influenced by the indefatigable Wade, the Sikhs 
were regarded not only as valuable allies but also as an outer 
line of defence against Bc'eneh or Bussian invaders. This policy 
was distinctly short-sighted since it depended upon the loyalty 
but also on the power, life and health of Ranjib Singh, who had 
ruined his health by debauchery and drink and had already been 
struck with paralysis in 1834. He had a second seizure in 1838, 
in which year ho met Lord Auckland. Upon his death in 1839, 

; six years of anarchy succeeded,, which led the ultinaate 
annexation of the Punjab by the British. Surely to make 
paralytic Ban jit Singh the sheet-anchor of the British policy was 
most unwise”,’' But the Sikhs had proved their strength by 
occupying and retaining possession of Peshawar, and nobody, 
could then foresee ‘‘six years of anarchy”.: Indeed, but for Nao 
Niliai Singh’s sudden and tragic death’’ it is quite probable that 
the Sikh Monarchy would have long sm'vived the death of its. 
founder. 

Into the ciroumstauces leading tb the First Afghan War we 
need not enter. Cunningham says that Barijit Singh joined the- 
Tripartite Treaty* rather reluctantly.* “The Maharaja’', Bajs 
Sykes, ''generally speaking, Was hot disposed to help the scheme 
ehthusiastioxilly, since lie realized that, if it were: successful, th» 
power .of 'the British would be increased to his own detriment, 
as also would that of Shah Shuja. Moreover, he was aware that 
the Khalsa feared the Khaibar Pass and its warlike custodians. 
Finally, he realized that he was to pull the chestnuts put of fire 
. . . .”* But, apart from British pressure, he could not remain 
indiflereilt to a political revolution in Afghanistan. Perhaps he 
felt flattered by the fact that “he was acknowledged to be an 
arbiter in the fate of that empire which had tyrannized over his 
peasant, forefathers * 

1 history of Afghanistan, Vol. I> pp. 398-399, 

2 See .below, p. 70, 

3 See belowj pp. . 160-16S. 

4 See below, p. 62. . 

. 6 History of Afghanistan, Yol. 11, p. 2. 

6 See below, p. 63. . 
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Domestic revolutions prevented the Sikhs from playing their 
legitimate part in the Pirst Afghan War. On account of his 
■declining health, and his feeling that “he was in truth fairly in. 
collision with .the English”,’- Banjit Singh “became indifferent 
about the careful fulfilment of the engagements into -which he 
had entered’’.® To the day of his death this “unwilling sharer” 
in the campaign hoped “that the English would yet be baffled’’.® 
It was due to his objections, to the British army traversing the 
Punjab that the line of march was selected through Bahawalpur 
and Sind.*' Kandahar fell in April, 1839. Eanjit Singh died 
■on June 27. 1889. Ghazni was captured on July 23, 1839, and 
Kabul fell two weeks Jater. 

Kharak Singh, Raiijit Singh’s worthless son and successor, 
died after a brief nominal rule of 16 months on November 5, 
1840. During this period the do facto ruler was his son, Nao 
Nih^^ Singh, who met a tragic death on the day on which he 
■“beemle a king in name as well as in poweir”. , He was not 
friendly to the British Government, to whom he did not gi>sQ 
more than half -hearted 'oo-operation. in the Afghan .War.® Mean- 
■while,, after defeats and adventures Dost Muhammad Khan had 
surrendered tc the B'?itish army. Ou November 12, 1840, he 
left Kabul under escort for Inia.- The rivalry between Shei 
Singh and Ohand Kaur® created new complications. If the 
. British had their complaints,^ the Sikhs had their grievances' 
too. During the last stage of the Afghan War the weaknesa oi 
Shier Singh and the question of Jalalabad prevented efiecti-ve eb- 
■operation between the Sikhs and the British Govetninent.® 

On his return journey towairds Kabul Dost Muhammad was 
received by Sher Singh at Lahore and a formal treaty of fnend- 

,1 See below, p. 63. 

-2 See 'below, p; 63. 

3 See below, p. 64. 

.. i. i 4 . Sykes, Hutori/ of Afghcmiatan, Vol, 11, p, S. . . 

'5 See below, pp. 63-71. 

6 Sea below, pp. 71-79. 

7 See below, pp. 65-67. See e!eo Sykes, Bistory of Afghanistan 

Vol. 11, ,p. 16. . ; 

8 See belo-w, pp. 69, 76:7a. ■ ^ 

9 -^ee beip-w, pp. 84-91.' 
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ship was concluded, in Eebraary, 1843.^ His relations with his- 
ambitious and enterprising son Akbar Khan were not very 
cordial. In the winter of 1845 a cavalry force sent by Akbar 
Khan carne to help, the Sikhs against the British Government. 
In 1848, during the Second Anglo-Sikh War, Dost Muhammad 
himself . occupied Peshawar and Attock, which was then held by 
Colonel Herbert, and 5,000 horsemen sent by him took part, in 
the battle of Gujarat on the Sikh side. But the British cavalry 
defeated the Afghans and compelled the Amir to retreat. 
4ttock and Peshawar were lost to the Afghans and annexed to- 
the British Empire. The Anglo-Afghan Treaty of 1855 put an 
end, temporarily, to the period of hostility between the Afghans 
and the British successors of the Sikhs., 

IV. SIKHS AND MARATHAS. . - 

It was in the Punjab that the Marathas were involved in 
that con-flict with the Afghans which culminated in the disaster 
of Panipat. The Marathas were invited to the Punjab by Adina 
Beg Khan, the crafty Faujdar of the Jalandhar Doab, whose 
• elm was to drive away the Afghans with their he.Ip so that he 
might be the de facto ruler of the Brovince. If the Marathas 
and the Sikhs had united against the Afghans, the his.tory of 
north-west India might have taken a different course. “But 
neither among the Marathas nor among the Sikhs was there any 
one far-sighted enough to realize that -combination was the vital 
need of the hour. The unbecoming pride and presumption of 
the Marathas, their failure to grasp the realities of the situation, 
the proverbial Maratha greed for plunder, the presence of the 
wily Adina Beg whose interest was to keep these two peoples 
divided, the prevalent Sikh view that regarded the Marathas 
as intruders — all combined to- make a fusion between these- two 
peoples beyond even the domain of possibility’’.® * ■ 

In- April, 1758, the Marathas entered Lahore, which had 
been already evacuated by Timur Shah, Ahmad Shah Abdali’s 
son and deputy in the Punjab. The high water level of the 
Chenab prevented them from crossing that river and pursuing 
the Afghans up to Attock. Hard pressed for w8nt of money 

1 See below, p. M. ' ■ i 

2 N. K. Sinha, Mise of the Sihk Power, p. 34. • 
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■and anxious to return to the Deccan for a. decisive campaigE. 
against the Nizam, the Mavathas retreated fcoin the Punjab, 
leaving Adina Beg Khan as Governor and fixing an annual tribute 
of 75 lakhs of rupees. This was a very bad arrangement, and 
it proved absolutely umVorkable after the death of Adina Beg 
-Khan in October, 1758. In 1759 Ahmad Shah Abdali re-occu- 
pied Lahore, and on Januarj' 14, 1761, he ivon his oro'wming 
victory over the Marathas at Panipat. An attempt to bring 
about a Maratha-Sikh alliance on the eve of that bat.tJe proved 
abortive. 

Not long after the battle of Panipat the Sikhs established 
^eh de facto sovereignty in the Punjab. The Marathas oonfin- 
>ed their attention to Malwa, Eajputana and the Gangea-Jumna 
;Doab; the Punjab was beyond their horizon. On January 6, 
.1772, Shah Alam entered Delhi as Emperor under Maratha pro- 
tgetion. Thus Delhi became the bastion of Maratha power in 
^he north-west, and it was as the de facto ruler of Delhi that 
.^iQifhadji Sindbia came into close contact with the SikhS. They 
^ere no longer, predatory bands harassed by, and harassing, the 
.Afghans ; they had established small principalities united ih a' 
confederation and insipired by a common religious fervour. 
Timpr Shah made no serious attempt to reconquer the Punjab 
a^ Zamaii Shah’s raids had no permanent eficct. The gradual 
■^•ithdrawal of the Afghans left the Sikhs face to face with the 
Marathas, whose poweir in Northern India was represented by 
Sindhia and Holkar. ' 

1 It has been suggested that.Mahadji Sindhia 's military power 
• ‘held back Timbr Shah’s barbarian hordes longing for the loot ; 
;hf India’. ^ This view has been criticised on the ground that .if ■ 
iTirnUr Shah had been really afraid of Sindhia, he opuld- at least ’ 
have advanced into the Punjab 7 during; Sindhia ’s temporary 
Pciipsa (1786-1788).® As a matter of fact the Sikhs were by 
this time able to take care of themselves; they did not require 
the protection, of Sindhia ’s name. Moreover, Sindhia ’s interests ■ 
^were confined tO’ the . Cis-Sutiej region, ; he was too wise tb, he ■ 

: ailu^d, like Baghuitath Raoj/ by the prospect ; of plaiting the ; 
Mgratha ..hinner on . the raiisnrt^ , . V: 

: : 1 ! KeenBj' p. 51. ' L 
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The pliindenug raids of the Cis-Sutl.ej Sikhs kept the 
masters of Delhi busy for many years. For twenty years (1784- 
1803) Sindhia’s Government had to deal with them. The Sikh- / 
Maratha treaty^ of 1785 had no practical result, partly because , 
the Sikhs were dissatisfied with certain conditions, and portly ; 
because they were encouraged by Anderson, British Besi- j 
dent with Sindhia, and Sir John Gumming, commanding the 
Company’s troops in Oudh. “It was British cpoliey to prevent 
the union of the Sikhs and the Marathas, without making any 
definite commitments".® This diplomatic game is aocomited 
for. by Cunningham in the following words;. “This alliance was 
considered to clearly point at the kingdom of Oudh, which the 
English were hound to defend, and perhaps to affect the authority 
■of Delhi, which they wished to see strong . . • . ”® 

During the last years of his life Mahadji Sindhia took strong 
steps to prevent the . almost regular raids of the Sikhs into the 
Ganges- Jumna Doab up to the very ^ates of Deliii. Grant 
Duff says, “The insecurity of his frontier, the Sikh preda- 
tory incursions, their claims to levy blackmail in the Doab — all 
thete led Mahadji Sindhia to contemplate an expedition for the' 
chastisemerit.of the more, refractory chiefs, when death ■ frustrat- 
ed his designs in 1794’’. It was a policy of “chastisement,” not 
•of conquest, which he pursued. Perhaps.he found the 'Sikhs too 
.strong: perhaps his real centre of .interest lay elsBtrhere. . 

Under Daulat Eab Sindhia the charge of Delhi was held 
■successively by De Boi |ne ' and ' Perrom "'They were,, on the 
whole, able to keep the Sikh pltmderers in check.'* A new 
factor was introduced into Maratha-Sikh relations by the rise of 
the famous English adventurer, George Thomas, who established 
■an independent, iprincipahty m the Sansi-Hissar region in . or 
about 1797/ .His depredations threw the Sikhs into the arms pi 
Pei'Ton. A . joint Maratha-Sikh expeditioh comjperied Thomas 
:to abandon all his conquests. The victors 'quarrelled dyer the 

. -■1 .gae below,, pp. 7-8. 

2 N. K. Sinlia, Stsa of the Sikh Powit, pp. IIQ, 133-136. / 

3 See below, p. ; 8i 

. 4 See belbWj pp. S-ll. . ' 
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spoils' but aft entirely new situation soon arose out of the Seconi 
Anglo-Maratha War, whioh brought the Sikhs into clireot con.taot 
■with the East India Gompany.^ , , 

. V. SIKH OKQANISATION. 

“The Gurusliip came to acquire in Sikhism a meaning quite 
its own® and the predominant .personality of the' Guru supplied a 
nucleus around which the Sikh Panth could gradually arise. 
Under the leadership of the Gurus the Sikhs e'vfolved a sense of 
corporate unity which found expression through two peculiar 
institutions— Zti/tgar and aangat.^ The Masand system®, served 
as a CQhesi-7e force and as a eentealising factor. Centralisation 
and unity reached the climax in' the days of Gum Arian. who left 
tile Sikhs a compact, well-knit and self-conscious community. 
That the Sikhs could play an effective and distinguished part in 
Indian history was due largely to their organisational strength 
■B'hieh drew' its moral inspiration from their religious fervour. 

The importance attached to the Guruship did not, however, 
create a community depending on autocratic leadership. The 
ideal of brotherhood was an active principle from the very begin- 
ning; as a result, the Sikh community was governed By principles 
of equality and democracy. r Even the Gurus, unconditional sur- 
render to whom was one of the cardinal doctrines of Sikhism, 
respected the wishes of their disciples in ajl matters. “The indi- 
vidual Sikh was .. . exalted to a position almost equal to that 
o£ the Guru himself”.® Guru Ram Das said; 

1 H. K. Sinha, Sise. of the Sikh Power, pp. X28-120. 

2 See below, pp. 11-16, 

3 See I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khaha, Vol. I, pp. 229-250. 

4 I. Banerjee, SvoZujJon 0 / JSrialga, Vol. I, p. 11 . 

5 , See 1 Banerjee, Evolulion of tht Khalsa, Vol. I, pp. ' 158-169, 
266-261. 

6. See I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khahaj I, pp. 195-196 261 
.265-266. ■ V 

7 See I. Baaeirjee, Evolution of the Khaha, Vol. 1, pp. 241-246.’ 

8 i, Sanerjee, A’voZiitiom of the. Rhalta, Y^. I, p, 246. ' 
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“To those who obey th^ will of the Guru, I are ever a saoriflco ; 

I am ever a saoriflee to. those who have served the Guru.”'^ 

Guru Hargobind almost identified tbe Guru with the ^isoiple 

when he said : . - , , 

“Deem the Sikh who comes to yon with the Guru’s name on his 

lips as your Guru”.* ■ i 

Bhai Giurdas said- ; .. . . 

‘ ‘Where there are two Sikhs there is a company of saints, where 

there are Rve BiMis there is God.’’ 

“The Guru is the Sikh and the Sikh is the Guru’’.® ; , 

In the seventeenth century the unity of the Sikhs was 
disturbed .by several factors, of w'hioh the growth of the dissen- 
tient seots'^ and the degeneration of the Masanda^ deserve special 
mention; Guru Gobind Singh boldly dealt with these problenas 
and restored to the SUch oommunity suoii cohesion as it had not 
enjoyed since the days of Gum Aijan. The new ceremony of 
initiation' (pahul) introduced by him emphasized the inherent 
democracy in •Sikhism as also that- tendency towards militarisa- 
tion which had been gathering momentum since the days of 
Guru Hargobind. '‘The Guru’s oonception of the IChalsa was a 
fully democratic compact community, armed to the teeth, strug- 
gling to maintain what it conceived to be the right path and 
fighting incessantly and without compunction tyranny and 
injustice in all their forms".® 

This crusade against tyranny and injustice was, not to be 
fought under the leadersKip of a personal Gum. A military 
organisation demands unity leadership. Instead of . streng- 
thening the Guruship, which provided that unity. Guru. Gobind 
■ Singh abolished it altogether. “He invested the sect with tha 
dignity of Gurudom”,’ thereby apparently dissolving the great 
.unifying principle which had held the Sikh's together for two 
centuries. Behind this seemingly strange measure there must 

1 Macanlifte, Wol. II, p. 'aSg; ■ 

2 Macaaliffe/'Vdl. I'V, p. 219. 

3 I. Banerj qe, Evolution of the Khalsa, Vbl. I, pp. 246, 248. 

4 Sea MacauIiSe, Vol. I. Introductiofi., 

6.. I. Banerjee, Evolution of the Khalsa, Vol. .11, pp. 66, 108-111. 

6 I. Banetjee, Evolutio'^df tHk Ehalsa, YoL II, p! 119, 

7 Macauliffe, Yol. Y, p. 06. 
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liave been some very convincing reasons; otherwise so shrewd 
and capahle a leader like Guru Gobind Singh would not have set 
aside the most fundamental institution in Sikhism. Dr. Narang 
says, “He did not appoint any Buceessor, not only because his 
own sons were all dead, but. because he perhaps anticipated the . 
abuses of the office, if it fell into unworthy hands'’.^ There is 
jittle doubt, however, that the Guruship was abolished in 1699, 
when the Guru’s sons were alive. In the Keshgarh assembly 
the Guru received baptism from five worthy Sikhs. When they 
were astonished at his proposal he said^ “The Khal.sa is, the Guru 
and the Guru is the Klralsa. There is no difference between you 
and me. As Guru Nanak Seated Guru Angad on the throne, so 
have I made you also a Guru”.® In the hour of his, final defeat / 
at Ohamkaur he entrusted the Guruship to the five Sikhs who 
alone remained of his army. He said, "I shall ever be . among 
five Sikhs”.* There is no reason to think that Guru Gobind 
Singh “anticipated the Abuse of the office if it fell into un- 
worthy hands." His sons were courageous, and courage was ' 
the primary quality required of a leader of the Khalsa. It 
seems that the abolition of the Gui'uship had a logical, connection 
with the Guru’s war against sectarianism wi^in the Sikh 
community. The sects owed their origin to, the ambition of the 
disappointed candidates for the iafcW. It was not enough to 
boycott the erdsting sects ; the origin of new septs must be pre- 
vented. The abolition of the Guruship was the only remedy of 
U; fell disease. 

, ' > ^ remarks, “If we read Sikh history aright, the 

, : Sikh comm unity would appear, as an organized uiiit, to have 
undergone a cburse of viiscipline in the hands of ten Gurus, until 
its character A'as fully developed and the Ghru inerged his perso- 
nality in the body of the nation thus reached’ ’'* The writer 
assures for the Sikhs a cpurse. of uninterrupted and conthSuoviS: 
development through a process of systematic and iogipal traih- 
iiig, arid overloclks the -difficultjr that thiS’ siiriplification of his- 
tory. is confronted by iricorivenient facts almost, v.at . every step.- 

'y,;p. '96.’, . ■■■ ■ ' '■■■ 

. Py: 2$^ TitiS; authpr bsB .&laborSte.d his .argameat in Grdiuih'. 

cfSesppnHbilily'^nSihhitm, 
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We must admit, however, that the abolition of the Guruship 
was not an unnatural and unforeseen development. The imperso- 
nal character of . the Guruship and the mystic identification of 
the Guru with the Sikh, which were emphasized from the begin- 
ning of Sikh history, foreshadowed a peculiar development to 
which Guru Gobind Singh gave visible expression. 

Banda, was not a Guru, but his frantic career offers a good 
•example of personal leadership. It was after his death that the 
Sikh community was really left to itself, without an adored 
leader to guide its desperate struggle against the Mughals and 
the Afghans. The War of Independence brought out the internal 
■strength of .the community. Sikh democracy was put to a 
severe test, and it was not found wanting.. The community 
' not only survived half . a century of persecution and war ; it 
created a State. "For the successful tetniination of the Sikh 
war of independence, we should give the credit to the entire 
nation, not to any' individual. That would be against the spirit 
of the whole enterprise’ 

The exigencies of war turned democracy into what Oun- 
nirigham calls "theocratic confederate feudalism’'.® It is- hardly 
•correct to apply to the Misl organisation' the adjectives "theocra- 
tic” and "feudal". ' In explaining the word " theocratic' ’■ Oun- 
ninghami says : ‘‘God -was iheir helper 'and only judgev oomhau- 
aiity of faith or object: was their moving principle . , Every 
student of Political Science knows that such' a system is not 
theocracy in the s-fcriet sense of; the term. Again, Feudalisih 
■can hardly exist apart from Monarchy. The so-called Sikh 
feudal chiefs owed no obligations, military or fiscal, to any 
■Common superior.. The reaUy formed a confederacy which 
was democratio in composition and •rehgious . in its .cohesive 
principle; • There were “masters as well as/ servants’', as ^ tlierA^ 
must be in every State ; bu^gunningham emphasizes the basic 
principle; of freedom :when was free, and ' 

•each -yaa a substantive member of the GominoWealth". 

. . Sing . Commonwealth into a Mon- 

nrehy:, ^ThB Sarbai Ehdlao wa s not a body competent, to govern 

1 N; K, Sinha, Hise of - ths Sikh Power, p, 68. 

2 See/bdow, pp, 1— 5. See also N. K. 8inha,.-Pise o/ Ut SikA Power 
■■ipp.-141-146. ■ 
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the Punjab ; a loose military conlederacy arising out of a desper- 
ate Mar could not become an. instrument of civil government. 
The gradual withdrawal of Afghan pressure removed the greatest 
incentive to unity and offered free scope to the gi’eed and 
jealousy of the fierco and illiterate chiefs who dominated the 
Parochial in their outlook, they failed to realise the 
urgent need of continued unity in the face of potential dangers; 
prospects of Afghan aggression (as in the days of Zaman Shah) ; 
consolidation of Maratha power in the Delhi-Agra region; 
Britain's interest in Oudh. Fortunately for the Sikhs, neither 
the Afghans nor the Marathas nor the British challenged them 
effectively. The challenge came from within — from the enter- 
prising and ruthless chief of the Bulcerohahia Misl. Within a 
few years a consolidated military Monarchy arose out of the 
ruins of the confederacy which had made the Sikhs a political 
power for the first time in their history. 

It is not incorrect to say that the Monarchy was absolute in 
practice but a continuation of the Commonwealth in theory. 
Eanjit Singh, we are told, “professodly regarded himself as 
nothing more than a mere drum of the commonwealth for the 
assertion of the political supremacy of the IClialsa’’.® Instead 
of openly assuming the royal title he used the word “Sarkar” to 
indicate the source of authority. The Government was called 
Khalsaji or_ Sarkar Khalsa, The Akalis® as well as powerful 
jagirdars restrained him; behind them lay the vague authority 
of the common people, strengthened by undying traditions of 
popular sovereignty as also by the possession of arms. But 
Eanjit Singh was shrewd enough to monopohse effective power. 
Like Henry VIT and Henry YQI of England he deliberately 
weakened the old nobility and created a new nobility grateful to 
and dependent on him. His reliance on the Jammu brothers. 
Fakir Azizuddin and competent officers like Muhlcam Ohand and 
Dawan Ohand, as well as his big standing army organised by 
European officers indheotly humiliated the Sikh nobility. It 
M'as a system of checks and balances, and it worked only so long 
as there was a consummate and masterful diplomat at the top. 


1 See below, pp. 3-6. 

2 See N K. Sinha, SanjU Singh, pp. 134-137. 

3 See below, pp. 6-6. 
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This system inevitably broke down after Eanjit Singh’s 
death. Nobles, favourites and adventurers began to scramble 
for power and property, and the unworthy occupants of the 
throne, unablo to restrain the general rush for plunder, looked 
lor support to the British Govomment.^ The Sikh soldiers 
realised the gravity of the situation and an unerring instinct led 
them to the conclusion that the Khalsa alone — ^not the selfish 
nobility or the puppet Monarchy — could save the Sikh State. 
The old democratic tradition, submerged for about half a century 
under the spell of the great King’s success, reasserted itself. 
The a.’my, organised in. Fanchayeta, assumed charge of aflairs 
with the deliberate intention of protecting the inheritance of tho 
Khalsa.® This significant change did not elude Cunningham’s 
sympathetic, observation. Speaking of the year 1841 ho observes, 
“. . . the relation of the army to the State had become wholly 
altered; it was no longer the willing instrumeiil of an arbitrary 
and gonial Glovernment, but it looked upon itself, and was re- 
garded by others, as the representative body of the Sikh people, 
as the Khalaa- itself assembled by tribes or centuries to take part 
ill public affairs. The efficiency of the army as a disciplined 
force was not much impaired, for a higher feeling possessed the 
men, and increased alacrity and resolution suppbed the place of 
exact training”.® Oidinary English wiiters totally failed to 
grasp the existence and significonce of this “higher feeling”; hut 
what Cunningham says about the conduct of the army during 
the initial years 1841-46 clearly shows that it was not a selfish, 
disorganised rabble ^ Indeed, the common people stood against 
the deliberate betrayal of the Sikh by its corrupt leaders, 
and if they failed to save it against a combined onslaught — the 
Sikh nobility allied with British Imperialism, their memory 
deserves a place of honour in the annals of Sikhism. 

1 Bee below, pp. 64-66, 68-76, 80 84, 82-100. 

2 Ijord Hardinge reters to this change as a ** democratic revolution”, 
(^PaHtamentat y Papers, 1846, p. 6 ) 

3 See below, p.-78. ^ , , 

4 See below, pp 78-79, 94, 97-98, 102-105, 108, 117-119, 122 148. 
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■era;' Bo the Treaty of March 11;.. 1846. provided that a British 
force "should remain stationed at Lahore .“for the purpose of pro- 
tecting the person of the Maharaja, and the inhabitants of the( 
city of Lahore, during the reorganisation of the Sikh army’’. 
The preamble clearly says that this arrangement was made 
because “the Lahore Government has solicited the Governor- 
general to leave a British force at Lahore’’.; .The British troops 
■were to be “placed in full possession of the fort and .the city of 
tahore” and the Lahore troops were to be "removed from within 
the city". ^ Thus the Government of Lai Singh and “ajl the 
traitorous chiefs’’ depended for its very existence on “foreign 
support’’. It was no. longer a really Sikh Government drawing, 
its inspiration and strength from; the unqualified allegiance of the 
Bikh people. ' 

JLctahmir Rehellion - 

. Lai Singh’s friendship with the British Go vernrhent could 
not survive the rebellion of the Governor of Kashmir, Sheikh 
Imamuddin,® •who refused to ’surrender that province to Golab 
Singh,' violating Article 4 of the Treaty of March 9, 1846.' 
The British Government then called, upon the Lahore Govern* 
pent “to poeroe their subject, and to'' make over the province to 
the representative of the British Government, in fulfilment' of 
the conditions of the treaty”. ' Itoamuddin ’ ’ defeated Gulah 
Bingh’s forces and killed his agent, Bewan Lakhpat Bai, before 
the orders of the Lahore Durbar could reach him. 'He strength- 
, ened himself "by an appeal to Mussulman hopes, and religiouA 
fanatioism’’.® Several Muslim, tribes in and around -Kashmir 
rose in his favour. It was, Bo-wever, ah unequal contest. 'Under 
pressure from the British Government the Lahore Durbar sent 
troops' under Sardar Uttar Singh Man,, Sardar Tej Singh, Sardar 
.Chattar Singh and Sardar Sher Singh to assist Golab Singh. 
The Governor-General also kept several regiinents in readiness to 
march from Jalandhar to Jarnmu to protect ’ Golab Singh’s 
rear.** It was estimated that 'the combined forces numbered 

1 See Articles 1, 2 of the Treaty of March 11, 1846. • 

^ See '“The Kashmir Eebellidn aird- the Trial of Kaja -Lai Singh” by 
ipr. I, Baneijee, PTOceedinjis o/ tJu Indian History Congress, 1939. 

, : 3 ' The Govemoi-GleneTal to the Secret Committee ; I>«j'Z!anie««ary 
7:>a2)t7e, 1847, No. 4. 

, ; 4. The Qbveriior-Geheral' to the Secret ; Committee : Parliamentary 

/'apers, 1847, No. 4. - 
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about SOjOOO meii.^ Unable to continue resistance against such, 
a large body of troops, Sheikh Imamuddin surrendered himself 
to the Governor-General’s Agent at . Thanah on November 1,^ 
1846. On November 9 . Gulab Singh entered the capital of 
Kashmir and the rule of . the Diogra family began.® 

Meanwhile the Sheikh’s mhil,. Puran Chand, had told, Lieut- 
enant Edwardes, a British officer serving as Assistant ' Political 
Agent, that his master had l)een“8eoretly instigated in his resist-, 
ance to Maharaja Golab Singh in Kashmir by communications 
sent to him- by the Wazir Lai Singh”. It was also reported 
■“that ■fche Maharani had held a confidential conversation with. 
Bhai Ram Singh, explaining to him her position and that of 
the Wazir, and attaching the greatest importance to the recovery 
■of letters addressed to the Sheikh by the Wazir on the subject; 
of Kashmir”. These reports, “combined with, the delays and- 
■evasions of the Wazir during the preceding five months”, led 
the Governor-General to suspect “that the Wi^zir Lai Singh was; 
implicated in the Sheikh’s misconduct, secretly encouraging the 
Lahore Governor of Kashmir to resist the orders publicly sent 
to him by his Government, to withdraw from the province, 
■delivering up the country to the Maharaja (i. e. Golab Singh), 
in pursuance of the Treaty”.®. ■'■ 

At the time of his surrender Sheikh Imamuddin had secured 
from the GovernO'r-Generars Ageiit guarantee that if his oppo- 
sition to Golab Singh had really been “instigated by the Lahore 
Minister, the Durbar should, not be permitted to inflict upon him, 
either in his person or his property, any penalty on account of. 
his conduct on this occasion”.: The Agent had" pledged his 
Government to a full and impartial investigation of the matter”.: 
The Governor-General constituted a Tribunal with Prederiok' 
Currie as President and Major-General Littler, Lt.-Gol. Law- 
rence, John Lawrence and Lt.'-Ool. Goldie as members. 

, . . ■ The enquiry o,pened on December 3, 1846. . In support of 
^is, statement Sheikh Imamuddin , produced three docurdents : 

1 .Lt.-Col. lia-wrence'a estimate : Parliamentary Papers, No. 6.^ 
.... The Governor-General .to, the Secret Gonunittee : Parliarfientary ' 
/^apert;' 1847, No. 7. ' 

■ -3 Partirnnentdry Papers, ISiTj No. 4. 
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a panuttna bearing the seal of Maharaja Dalip Singh and the 
sign manual of Lai Siiigh; an ekrarnama or deed of promise sign- 
ed by Lai- Singh; a letter alleged to be written by Lai Singh to 
the Sheikh.^ ,His case was also supported by the oral evidence 
of Hatanchand, the Munshi of the Durbar, who wrote the 
parwana, Puran Chand, who wrote the ekrarnama, and Dewan 
Hakim Eai, a special emisso'-ry sent by the Lahore Durbar to 
the -Sheikh in Kashmir. The case against the Sheikh was- 
submitted by Dewan Dinanath, who argued that the documents 
were forged and that the whole story was improbable in itself. 
The Court refused to accept hiS: arguments, 'and relying mainly 
on the panoana, observed: 

‘‘Upon full deliberation and consideration of the evidence 
and statements . . .( we are unanimously of opinion that it is 
established and proved, .that the Vizier, Eaja Lai Singh, did! 
encourage : Sheikh Imamuddin to excite disturbance in Kashmir 
and to oppose the occupation of the province by Maharaja Goiah 
Singh; and that he did encourage the troops in the province to 
aid Sheikh Imamuddin in the late rebellion. We do not find.ih 
proved that the other members of the Durbar were participators; 
with Eaja Lai Singh in the above prooeeding,, or cognizant, 
thereof”.® 

In defining the scope and implications of the enquiry the 
Goyernor-General had observed 

; . - ‘If. it ' be proved that the Vizier secretly encouraged the- 
Sheikh to -nolate tiae Treaty whict the Lahdre Durbar was 
bound. faithfully to oarry into effect, -the immediate oonsequence 
. of this betrayal of duty to the Maharaja Dalip Singh, and: of 
good faith to the British Government, will be the deposition of' 
. the yizier . , . . The opnvictioh of the Lahore Government in 
being implicated in. gross and’ violent infraction of ■ -the Lalio^re- 
Treaty might,, if pushed t.o the extreme limit of our right, lead 
; tb vefy serous , cbhsequehbes;!.. but ■ it is ' not, my ^ ihtehtipn 
tmmake thei Lahore , State responsible ifd? the' miscohd-Uot b^^ phe' 
pa , mpve indhddualevv'V'hen tbe^ is- e-very reason . to believe that: 

ul- Prooeediugi of the Court Parliamentary 

2 Prooeadinga of, the Court of Enquiry!: Patlianen^ry Ptmpirf, 
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the misconduct is to be attributed ■ to personal hatred of the 
Maharaja Golab Singh, and not to any political combination to; 
violate the Treaty with the British Government”.^ 

Lai Singh’s guilt was, in the Governor-General’s view, ‘'fully 
established” by the unanimous verdict of the Tribunal; it was 
also established that his ‘‘criminality .... was not participated 
in by the Sikh nation”. So the Governor-General ’' consented tO 
accept the deposition of Eaja Lai Singh as an atonement for the' 
attempt to infringe the Treaty”. Lai Singh was not only 
deposed. He was to be placed in ‘the Custody of the British^ 
officer in charge at Firospur and then to be conveyed to such- 
a place in the interior of Hindustan as the Govempr-Generai^ 
might decide. If we accept the. theory of Lai Singh's guilt, 
which pn'wffi /acie evidence semis to support, We must assume 
that his ‘‘hatred of Golab Singh had practically blinded him and' 
he perhaps hoped against hope”® that even with British assist- 
ance the Dogra Chief would not be able to establish himself ac 
ruler of Kashmir. 


British Protectorate r 

After the suppression of tb© Kashmir rebellion the. chiefs’ 
of the Lahore State were offered thbir choice of two altemativpB. 
Either they must manage their own affairs' without British 
assistance or interference, or the entire civij and military admi- 
nistration of the Punjab must be left to the British Government 
during the minority of the Maharaja. They found themselves 
compelled by circumstances to choose the second alternative. 
So the second treaty of Lahore* (also called, treaty of Bhyrpwal) 
estabiished what was virtually a British Protectorate in the; 
Punjab. The British. Rasident was vested with ‘ ‘full authority to^ 
direct and control all matters in every department of the .State* ' , 
(Article 2) . There was to be a .Gouncil of Regency composed of . 
eight prominent chiefs, which was to ‘conduct’, the adpiinistra^ . 
tioh' of the country ‘‘in cousultatipn with the .British .Resident, , 
who shall have fuU authority to direct and ,cQntr,^l,,ih 0 ,.ffiitie,B pf 

1: ipetter to Frederick Currie.;. Pdrliameniary.,Papers,'T^’7^'T^^ 

2 Proceedinge of Indian History Congress, 1939, .pi .135^. . ' 

; : 3 See below, pp. 184-188, : ' i ;.i -” ' \ 
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every department”. The Governor-Genera], was ‘,'at liberty to 
occupy with British soldiers aiiy fort or military: post in the 
Lahore territories” (Article 8). A British force was to remaii^ 
at Lahore “for the protection of the Maharaja and the preserva- 
tion of the peace of the country” (Article 7). 

These explicit terms of the treaty leave no room for doubt 
that the Council of Regency could not claim any effective voice 
in the administration of the State. Lord Hardinge wrote to the 
Secret Committee on December 21, 1846; “These terms give the 
British Resident unlimited authority in all matters of internal 
administration, and exteriial relations, during the .Maharaja’s 
minority.”.^ 

So the British. Resident, Henry Lawrence, was the virtual 
dictator of the Punjabi ^ The position of the Council of Regency, 
is thue explained in the Governor-General’s letter to the Resi- 
dent,, dated July 8, 1847; 

“It is politic that the Resident should carry the Native 
Council with him; the members of which are,, however, entii’ely 
under his control and guidance; he can change them and appoint 
others, and in military affairs his power is as unlimited as in 
the civil administration; he can withdraw Sikh garrisons, re- 
placing- them- by British troops, in any and every part of the 
Punjab”.® , ' ■ ■ 

The Resident wrote .to the Governor-General in August, 
1847: ' 

“On the whole, the Durbar (».e., the Council of Regency) 
^ve me as much support as I can reasonably expect; there has 
been a quiet struggle for mastery, but as, though I ain polite to 
all, I allow nothing thht appears to me wrong to pass unnoticed, ’ 
the members of the oouhc^ are gradually falling into the proper 
train, and refer most questions to me, "and, in words at least, - 
allow, mpre fully even than, f vrish; that they are only; executive 
offictets’,-r^t6 do as tiiey are b^^ 

24. 

2 A'arfthirienta>y Popei^, 1849, p. lA 
' Z ParCianaitaTj/ PoperA,. 1849, p, 32 
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Banishment of Mahamni Jindan . 

Within a few inoritlis of the consohdatiOn of the Hesideiit’a 
authority Maharani Jindan was removed from Lahore to ihe. 
Sheikhupura’ fort, 20 miles distant from the capital. There was 
a plot for the murder of the Eesident and Tej Singh, whose 
treachery to 'the Sikh State and loyalty to the British Govern- 
ment were notorious. It was proved that the Maharani’s. 
Private Secretary, Buta Singh, was implicated in the plot, and 
it was suspected that she herself was “cognisant of the design,, 
if not its instigator”. Hem-y Lawrence wanted to, banish her 
from the Punjab, but the Council of Eegency was “decidedly 
averse to incur what they considei-ed the odium of participating 
in. effecting the banishment of the Maharani’’.^ A Proclamation 
dated August 20, 1847, announced her removal from the 
capital. 


On the day following the issue of this Proclamation Henry 
Lawrence took leave and his brother, John Lawrence, acted for 
him until the arrival of the new Eesident, Sir Frederick Currie. 
In May, 1848, the Maharani was banished from the Punjab and 
placed under surveillance at Benares. It was suspected that' 
she was connected with intrigues and plots against the British 
Government. Such suspicions were probably not without justi- 
fication, but her influence was obviously exaggerated by the new 
Eesident;® Major Edwardes, who knew- the Punjab of these 
critical days thoroughly well, wrote: i Eani Jhunda, who 

had more wit and daring than any man of her nation, was weary 
of scattering /ambiguous .voices’, and of writing' incendiary 
epistles from- Slieikhpura to quondam mauvais awjeta. Her 
memory survived, for she was not a woman to be forgotten; but 
her influence had followed her- power, and there was no .longer 
a man foupd in the Punjab who would shoulder a. musket at her, 
bidding”,® Sir Frederick Currie apparently thpught. that her 
presfenee was a serious threat vto British, authpuity, in, the 
Punjab. He wrote on May 16, 1848 : . 

yjp0immlar]/ Papers, mSi pp. 35,' 61v ’ ' ^ 

-M, Sli, Jraderiok Oatrie ^ 'had no special knowledge of the Punjab, no 
epeoial intita\^.,''^th the officers there, and no personal touch , with' the 
natives", Innes, ’ iPAe and the Sink, Wars, 

,3 Ftantier, yol, 11, p. 412. 
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"Her summary banisliment from tlie Punjab, aud residence 
.at Benares, under the surveillance of the Governor-General's 
H-gent, subject to such, custody as will prevent all. intrigue and 
iorrespondence for the future, seems to uie the best course which 
ive could adopt 

The order for the Maharani’s banishment . was signed by 
inly three members of the Council of Hegency, one of them 
being her personal enemy Tej Singh, and by ,a brother of one 
of the Co.uncilIorB. Obviously the Council refused to take 
responsibility for this drastic step. It is also significant .that 
the order was issued "according to the advice of Sir Frederick 
Cunie, Bart., and Fakir Nur-ud-din’’.“ The Besideht avoided 
a formal trial for two reasons. In the first place, although he 
•was convinced that tlie Maharani was "deeply implicated'' in 
"conspiracies for tampering with the sepoys, and making revolt 
and insurrection ”, he 'veas doubtful whether " legal proof of the 
deliujjuenoy of the Maharani was a'yailable''. Secondly, he was 
afraid that a formal trial of Banjit Sihgh's widow "would be 
most unpopular and hurtful to the feelings of the people”.® 

The Maharani was not only banished; petty indignities were 
inflicted upon her, and her position was made.as hurhiliating as 
posaible.l' In a letter to . Captain Abbott Dost Muhammad 
■observed. ; "Such treatment is, considered objectionable by all, 
'Creeds, and both high and .low prefer death”.® The! reaction . of 
the Sikh soldiers sent to suppress the Multan reb^lioli was thus 
.described in the Besident’s, letter to the Govei’nor-General, dated 
■May . -as, I848.:^ 

y , "i , , . the lihalsa soldiery, on hearing of the remo-val i oi 
■the Maharani, -were piuch disturbed; they said that she was the 
Mother of the Khaisa, and ’that, as she was . gone, arid the young 
Balip Singh in our hands, they had no longer any one to fight for 
■dr uphoM ; that they had no inducement to oppose Muifaj : and 
if " he came to attack them, would seize the Sardarp and their 
officers, and go Q'ver td: Him.’ ’y® 

1 PaHiamenWry, Papers f ilM 

i 3 v S.ee Bell, r4«fieaia«ton of the. Punjaub] pp, 14-15, ^ 

3 1540, '.p,:. 168,' 

^ iAe Panja«6, pp. 16-18. . 

y . Pariiamenp^^a^Sy^ 612^; .- 
^ ParWaaieaiery J^eTflj .i849, p. ■179.>^\\ 
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Bell’s conclusion is justified; “The Eani’s banishmenij was 
looked upon by all who were attached to Eanjit Singh’s King- 
dom, at once as a national insult, and as a preliminary step to 
the dethronement of her son, and the destruction of the state’ 

Second Anglo-Silih War ^ 

In April, 1848, Dewan Mulraj, Governor of Multan, raised 
the standard of rebellion. Pour years earlier he had succeeded 
his father, Dewan Sawah Mai, one of the leading chiefs of 
liaiijit Singh’s days. Unable or unwilling to pay the money 
demanded from him by the Lahore Durbar under the direction 
of John Lawrence, he offered his resignation which was accepted. 
His successor-designate, Sardar Khan Singh Man, aoCShm^anied 
by two British officers. Mr. Vans Agnew and Lieutenant Watson, 

■ went to Multan. The fort was formally surrendered, but imme- 
diately afterwards the British officers were attacked and wound- 
ed, On the next day (April 20, 1848) fire was opened from the 
fort, the British officers were killed and Sardar Khan Singh 
made terms for himself. 

Into the details of the military operations® which followed 
We need not enter. After two protracted sieges Multan surren- 
dered on January 22, 1849. Later on Dewan Mulraj was tried 
tit Lahore for complicity in the murder of Agnew and Anderson 
and found guilty. As there Were extenuating eircumstahces he 
was not sentenced to death. He spent the remainder of his life 
in confinement. 

, Towards the beginning, of the hostilities three columns of 
Durbar troops were despatched to Multan under command 
respectively of Jawahir Mai, Sher Singh and Imam-ud-din. 
“As far as can be judged,, he (Sh^ Singh) himself at this time 
iritended to remain loyal ; : but his men’s sympathies were cer- 
tainly on the other side, and the chances that they, would dese-.t 
on the first convenient opportunity were enorinbus’’,® It is un- 
certain when he made up his mind to join the revolt ; but on 
September 14, 1848, when the first siege of Multan was going on, 
he suddenly marched with his army to join, Mulraj, 

1 Annexation of the Funjduh, ■p. 'Si. 

2 See Gough and Ihnes, The Sikhs and the Sikh Wart, pp. 159-186^ 

■^■.198-204.'/-. ■ ■ ■■ 

The Sikhs arid the Sikli Wara^ -p. XiSr 
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' It has been , argued that the rebejliohs of Mulraj and Sher 
Singh were "equally unpremeditated". Before the murderous 
httack on the British officers Mufraj had discharged almost ajl 
his regular troops, and at that time, he had only five or six field 
guna.^ He was "rich, in infirm health and without children, 
‘timid, unpopular with Ihe army and people”.® The man who 
Jed the attack on the British officers was a soldier, "brooding 
perchance’’, as Major, Bdwardes wrote, “over his long services 
and probable dismissal’’.® Bell says ; "The attack on the two 
British officers sent to -relieve him of his post, was caused by a 
sudden impulse of discontent and fanaticism, in the results of 
which, after a vain attempt to quell it, Moolraj felt himself 
irretrievably ebmpfoinised. "With hope of scant mercy from the 
British Government, and certain of death from the mutinous 
soldiery, if ha trusted to that mercy, he yielded to circhmstan-i 
ees, and accepted the lot that fate flung before him’’.® Bved 
liOrd Balhousie admitted that "the first outbreak was unpre- 
meditated, and, in a manner, aceidental".® 


Sher Singh’s rebellion was probably the result of his 
father's troubles and suspicions. Sardar Chattar Singh was 
Naxim or Governor of the Hazara district. He was assisted by 
Captain James Abbott who concluded, soon after the outbreak 
of rebellion at Multan, that the old Sikh chief was "at the head 
of a couspiracy for the expulsion of the English from the Punjab* 
and was about to head a crusade against the British forces at 
Xiahore .“ There was no evidence justifying this conclusion, 
and them was every reason why Chattar Singh should remain 
loyal to the British Government. "He is", we are told in offi^ 
ciaL records, “now infirm and in iU health, and has obtained 
much wealth, and an honourable position in present adminjs- 
tration, while his daughter is the betrothed wife of the young 
a araja of Lahore Captain Abbott’s, openly suspicious 
conduct and the Besident’s refusal.to fix a date for the. oeiebra-. 


1 Pfiritameato]/ PapcM, . 1849, p. 13S, 

2 T^fil, Aiinciisati<m of thx,Pimjavb, p, 40. 

3 4 . Tear • on ih6 ^unjauB Vronii&f, Vol. II, p. 61. 


4 4anea:«t»on of the Punjatcb, p, 40; 

5 Parlidme,ntQry Papiw^ 1849, p; gas! 

6 PaHiavientary Paptre, 1845, p. 279. 

7 Popm, '1849, p. 286. 
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tion 6f Dalip Singh’s marriage with Ohattar Singh’s daughter 
created in the min'd of that old chief a sinister impression about 
the aims of British policy in the Punjab. A Muslim rebellion 
against the 'Sikh State in the Hazara district, encouraged, if not 
organised, by Captain Abbott, goaded Ohattar Singh into open 
rebellion.^ Captain Nicholson rightly concluded that Ohattar 
Singh’s conduct was the result of "terror and anxiety’’.® In any 
case, Sher Singh, who was in constant communication with his _ 
father, joined Mulraj only whan the old chief had committed 
himself irrevocably. 

The rebellion of Ohattar Singh and Sher Singh converted the 
isolated incident at Multan into a gener*al war. On January 13, 
1849, the British army won what Lord Dalhousie’s biographer, 
describes as "the doubtful victory of Chilianwala”.* The last 
decisive battle took place at Gujarat* on February 21, 1849. 

Annexation of the Punjab 

Lord Dalhousie’s biographer says : "There can be no doubt 
that when he first received intelligence of the Multan tragedy, 
any thought of, annexation that may have crossed hjs mind was 
instantly dismissed". The Governor-General wrote to Sir John 
Hobhouse on May 3, 1848: "I have no intention to make this 
incident an excuse for picking a quarrel with the State. > . 

On August 15, 1848 , — before Sher Singh’s rebellion— -he inform■^ 
ed Hobhouse that "annexation of the Punjab is the most advan- 
tageous policy for us to pursue”. Hobhouse gave a qualified 
and hypothetical consent, to annexation, but he preferred "com- 
plete subjection without the name, if such a result can be secur- 
ed”. By March 24, 1849, Lord Dalhousie had made up his 
mind, for oh, that date he wrote to Hobhouse; "I have never 
felt, more especially since the Afghans came upon the stage,® the 
tremor of a doubt, or seen reason to question for a moment the 
necessity of the policy yyhioh I submitted to you’’^ To the 

1 See Bell, of the Punjaub, pp. 20-37. 

3 . i^wtomentaTy Popers, 1849, p. 308. 

3 rSee Lee-'Warnor, JAfe of Dalhousie, Vol. I, pp. 206-211. See also 
Gongh and Ijuies, The Sihhe and the Sikh Wars, 215-234. 

4' See Qongh and Ibhos,! The Sikhs and the Sikh Wars, pp. 244-250. 

6 See ab6ve, ‘'Siklia and Afghans”. 
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coiaiDg of ; the I Afghans he assigned particular ini^'ortahoe, fol' 
iie -WrCte t6 ‘Hobhouse ,oh June 15, 1849 ; “The' Afghans had 
entered on the acerie, and had converted the war, or sought to 
oohvert it, ‘from a struggle between English arid Sikhs, into a 
'general conflict between the British power and the ISTahcJmedan *> 
'Bord Dalhbusle 'waS 3180“ ooritrihoed' that “complete subjecfeon 
without the name was not possible’’- ;9° ^hb 

Go-yerriment . of ' India 'obseiv^ ip, & ‘ despatch ; ■ ’ “ Experience hbs 
shown us that a strong Hindu Government, capable of oontroll- 
.irig its army! and governing its' o-^n suhiects, cannot be firmed 

in the Punjab. The materials for it do not exist”,’- 

! ,i.- • r .• V ' ■ 

Thus Lord Dalhousie’s correspondence with the authorities 
-.in London’ gives us practically one rCasrin 'ioi*' annexation: the 
'protected Sikh Monarchy could not be eilpbcted to‘ maintain 
order ‘within and deal with the Afghan menace in the north-west. 
.There is much to be said in favour of this View. Banjit Singh’s 
administrative organisation had evidently ' brpken up,. The 
second War' had created widespread disorder.® The Maharaja 
was a minor, .^^iis natural guardian, Mahiirani Jindan, was an 
exile. There was .hardly any Bikh Sardar on whose .lojalty and 
ability the ^British Government could place reasonable reliance. 
Even after the bitter experience of defeat and ekile.Dost Muham- 
mad was anxious to recover Peshawar. A -weak bufier State is 
■worse than useless. The time had obviously come for the British 
^Government to take direct charge of the ■ vulnerable frontier^ so 
that in ease of a renewed Buaso-Afghan threat its military opera- 
.tions would not be hampered, by the weakness 'and. jealousy of a 
deioadent Sikh .Monarchy. 

Even accepting the validity of these arguments it must be 
admitted that any other .Governor;Generar would , have hesitated 
many times'before taking such a drastic step agaiiist the deli- 
, berate advice of a sober and experienced oo-unsellor ■ like Henry 

.1 .SeeXee-Warner, Zi/e 0 / IJoZ/wusie, Vol. I, pp. 233-242. 

2 Lord. Dalhoupe -wrote oil June .16,' 1849 ; “The Qovernments -were 
gone; there was. no police; the DarhAr of}lcial.t were already disregarded 
even iri districts bordering bn bur own. No revenue could have heen ool- 
leoted, no order bonld have been preserved.’’ ,(Lee-'Warner,‘ i«/e of 
Valhousk, .'Vo\. I, pp. 239-240). 
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Lawrence. In deciding upon annexation, we are tbld,' i“Lord 
Ballioufeie acted directly on the principJ^preoiSply the reversfe 
b'f Lord Hardinge’s — ^which avowedly guided his policy through- 
put his administration; .In his o^, words,- used on a subsequent 
occasion, • it was his ‘strong and deliberate ' opinion that jn the 
execution of a wise and sound policy, the British Govetnment is 
bound not- to pnt aside or neglect such rigtitful Opportunities of 
acquiring tendtory -or revenue.>as -may from time to time present 
themselves’.”^ Whether the Second Anglo-Sifch War prbVided a 
‘rightful opportunity’ for the annexation of the Punjab is a ques- 
tion to whidh different Answers may be giVenL' There are 'writers 
who think that “it. was a breach of trust”, for HaTip' Singh’s 
territory was annexed by hie guardian — the British Government.® 
It is interesting,' but finprodtable, to enquire into legal and 
''ethical- aspects of political questions, for human history has not 
yet arrived at a stage when po^litical interests are subordinated to 
lawor ethics. - - ' 


1 Gough and Innes, fhe. Siklia and ih& Sikh tl^ars, p. 

2 Bell, Annexation of the Punjaiib, pp. 8-9, 87. ' 



CHAPTER 1 , 

ANGLO-SIKH RELATIONS IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

I, THE SIKH MISLS 

[ After the failure of Ahmad Shah Abdali to consolidate his hold on 
the Punjab the Sikhs established their d& facto sovereignty, struck coins 
probably for the first time in 1765t and formed themselves into Msis or 
confederacies. ] 

Every Sikh was free, and each was a substantive member 
of the Commonwealth; but their means,, their abilities, and 
their opportunities were various and unequal, and it was soon 
found that all could not lead, and that there were even then 
masters as well as servants. Their system naturally resolved 
itself into a theocratic' confederate faudalism, with all the con- 
fusion and uncertainty attendant upon a triple alliance of the 
kind in a society half barbarous. God was their helper and 
only judge, community of faith or ohjeot was their moving 
principle, and warlike array, the devotion to steel of Cobind®, 
was their material instrument. Year by year the .''Sarbat 
^halsa",® or whola^Sikh, people, met once at least'’ at Amritsw, 

*1 See N. K. Sihha, Bm of the Sikh Power, pp, 71-74. 

Cvamingham says, ‘‘The rupees struck were’ called 'Gobind Shabi,' 
and the use of the Emperor’s name was rejected (Browne, Tractg, ii. 28), 
although existing coins show that it was afterwards occasionally inserted 
by petty chiefs. On most coins struck by Banjit Singh is the inscription, 
'Degh, .wah Tegh, wah Fateh, wdh Nasrat be dirang. Yaft az Nanak Quru ■ 
Gobind Singh,' that is, literally, ‘Grace, power, and victory, victory with- 
out pause, Guru Gobind Singh obtained from Nanak.’ 

*2 Guru Gobind Singh said : 

"All-steal, I am Thy slave. 

Deeming me Thine own, preserve me 

Again: 

“I bqw .with love and devotion to the' Holy Sword, 

Assist me that I may complete this work'.’’ ■*, . .. 

See MaoaulifEe, The Sikh Religion, Vol. V, pp. 286, ^7, 

I. Baiierjee, ' EwlMim of the KhaUa, Yol. 11, Chapter IV. 

*3 See N. -K. Siiiha, Bfse o/ the Sikh Power, pp, 141-1:44. ' 

*4 They usually met twice a year during the BuwailiAi and tht DewalL 
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on the occasion of the festival of the mythological Bams, when 
the cessation of the periodical rains rendered military operations 
practicable. It was perhaps hoped that the performance of 
religious duties, and the awe inspired by so holy a place might 
cause selfishness to yield to a regard for the general welfare, 
and the assembly of chiefs was termed a Ourumatta, to denote 
that, in conformity with Gobind’s injunction, they sought 
W'isdom and unanimity of counsel from their teacher and the 
book of his word’^. The leaders who thus piously met, owned' 
n o subj ection to one another, and they were imperfectly obeyed 
by "the majority of their followers ; hut the obvious feudal oV 
military notion of a chain of dependence was ac'knowledged as 
the law, and the federate chiefs partitioned their joint conquests 
equally among themselves, and divided their respective shares 
ill the same manner among- their own leaders of bands, while 
these again subdivided their portions among their own depen- 
dents, agreeably to tbe general custom of subinfeudation.® Tint 
positive or understood -rule -was not, however, always applicable 
to actual conditions, for tbe Sikhs were in part of their posses- 

1 "Mat" mean? understanding, and "Matte" counsel or .wisdom. 
Hence OurUnatta becomes, litei'ally, "the advice of the Guru”. 

Majcolnt {Sketch, p. 52) considers, and Browne {Ttacta, i'i. Vii,) leavte 
it to be implied, that Gobind - directed the a.ssemb'lftg6 of Ourumatta •, but 
there is no authority for believing that, he ordained any formal 6r parti- 
cbIot institution, althaugh, doubtless the general scope of bis injunctions, 
and the peculiar political riroumstances of the times, gave additional force 
tp. the practice of holding diets or conclaves— a practice common to mankind 
dverywhere, and systeniatiijed in India from time immemorial. Compare 
I’oistei,_JZ'raveZs, i. 5^ &o,, for some observations on the transient Sikh 
government of the time, and on the 'more enduring characteristics of the 
people. See also Midcblm, Sketch, p. 120, for the cbreniphiBi forms of a 
•Giintrhjitta. ... 

2 Compare Murray, Eunjeet Singh, p. 53-37. S'rom tracts oi country 
which the Sikhs subdued but did hot pcoupy, “.Katoi, " literally, protec- 
tion money, was regularly levied. The "Eahhi" varied in amount from 
perhaps a fifth to a half of the rental or government share of the produce. 
It oorreapondad with the Maratha "chmitii," or fourth, and. both terms 
meant "black mail”, or, . in a higher sense, tribute. Compare Browne, 
iridia Tmta, ii. viii, and; M Sunjeet Singh, p. 32. The subdivisions 
of property were j sonieitimcis so minute that two, or three, or ten Sikhs' 
might, hheome cp-partaers in the. rentM of one village, or in the house tax 
of one street of .a town, while the fact that jurisdiction accompanied such 

. right increased the confusion. . 
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sions “earth-born”, or many held lands in which the mere with- 
, cirawal of a central authority had left them wholly independent 
of control; In theory such men were neither the subjeots nor 
the retainers of any feudal chief, and they could transfer their 
services to whom they pleased, or they could .themselves become 
leaders, and acquire new lands for their own use in the name of 
the> Khalsa or oommonwealth. It would be idle to call an ever- 
changing state of alliance and dependence by- the name of a 
constitution, and we must look for the existence of the faint 
■ outline of a system, among the emancipated Sikhs, rather in the 
dictates of our common nature, than in the enactments of 
assemblies, or in the injunctions of their religious guides. It 
was soon apparent that the strong were ever ready to make 
themselves obeyed, and ever anxious to appropriate all within 
their power, and that unity of creed or of race nowhere deters 
men from preying upon one another. A full persuasion of God’s 
grace was nevertheless present to the mind of a Sikh, and every 
member of that faith continues to defer to the lajsio Khaim; 
but it requires the touch of i genius, or the operation of peculiar 
ciroumstances, to give direci^oh and complete effect to the enthu- 
siastic belief of a multitude. 

The confederacies into which the Sikhs resolved themselves 
have been usually recorded as twelve -in number,^ and the term 
used to denote snob a union was the Arabio^word^^jg,l,.idike or 
equal.® Each MisI obeyed or followeS^ ; “Sardar”, that is, 
simply, a chief or leader ; but so general a title was a applicable 
to the head of a small band as . to the commander of a large 
Host of the free and equal "Singhs” of the system. The cbnfe- 

*1 For the history of the Mills, see N. K. Sinha, JJise of tho Sikh 
Fowst, pp. 75-81. 

2 Notwithstanding this usual derivation of the term, it may be 
remembered that the Arabic terra "Miisluhut" (spelt with another ‘s’ than 
that in misl), moans armed men and warlike people. "Mist,” moreover, 
means, in India, a file of papers, or indeed any thing serried or placed 
in ranks. 

Captain Murray ('/i an jeet Singh, p. 29 &o.) seems to have been the 
first who perceived and pointed oat the Sikh system of ‘‘Misls’’. Neithei 
the organization nor the term is mentioned specifically by Forster, o) 
Browne, or Maloolm, and at first Sir David Ochterloney considered anc 
acted as if “OTtaZ” meant tribe or race, instead of party or confederacy 
(Sir ri. Ochterloney to the Government of India, 30th December, 1809). ^ 
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deraoies did not all exist in their full strength at the same 
/time, blit one “Mial” gave birth to another; for the federative 
principle necessarily -pervaded the union, and an aspiring chief 
could separate himself from his immediate party, to form, per- 
haps, a greater one. of his own. The Minis were again disting- 
uished by titles derived from the name, the village, the district, 
or the progenitor of the first or most eminent chief, or from 
some peculiarity of custom or- of leadership^ Thus, of the 
twelve, — 1. the Bhangis were so called from the real or fancied 
fondness of its members for the use of an intoxicating drugi ; 

2. the Nishaniualaa followed the standard bearers of the united 
ariny; 3. the Shahids^ and Nihanga were headed by the descend- . 
ants of honoured martyrs and zealots ; 4. the Bamgarltias took 
their name from the Ram Eouni, or Fortaliee of God, at.Amrit- ’ 
sar, enlarged into Eamgarh, or Fort of the Lord, by Jassa the 
Carpenter; 5. the Naliltata arose in a tract of country to the 
south of Lahore so called; 6. the Ahluwalias derived their title 
from the village in which Jassa, whd first proclaimed the exist- 
ence of the army of the new theocracy, had helped his father 
. to distil- sph'its; 7. the Kankeyaa; 8. the Fymllcipunaa or Bingh- 
pwias ; 9. the Sukcrehaldaa, and 10. perhaps, the Dallewalaa, 
were similarly so denominated .from the villages of their chiefs; 
11.’ the Karora Singhiaa took the name of their third leader, hut , 
they were sometimes called Punjgarhias, from the village of 
their first chief; and 12. the Phulkiaa^ went back to the common 
anoestor of Ala Singh and other Sardars of his family. 

Of the JWjsZa, all save that of Phulkia arose in the Punjab 
or to tke north of fho Sutlej, and , they were t ermed Manj lia 
. : Singhs, from the name of the ooimtry around Lahore, and in 

,1 Bhanij is a product of the hemp plant, and it is to the Sikhs what, 
opium is to Bajputs. 

2, Cunningham says, "The iVisAanwalas and Shahids snaroely formed 
Misls in the oonveiilional meaning of the term, but complementary bodies 
sat apart and honoured by aU for particular reasons.” Again: "Perhaps 
Captain Murray is scarcely warra,ntod in making the Nishanwalas aiai 
Shahid's regular ikfisfs. Other bodies, espeoially to the westward of the 
Jhelam, -with equal reason, have been held to represent separate 

: ooiifederataBs. ; Captain Murray; indeed^ in such matters of detail, merely 
express iho Jqoai dpiaibns of the neighbourhood of the Sutlej.” 

*3 The chiefs of Patiala, Nabha, Jhind and Eythal./ For their 
history, see Lepel Griffin, yAe Jfdja* o/ PunjaS, 
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■contradistinotion to the Malwa Si nghs, so called from the gene- 
ral appellation of the districts lying between Sirhind and Sirsa, 

The number of horsemen which the Sikhs could muster 
have been variously estimated from seventy thousand to four 
tirriAs that amount, and the relative strength of each confederacy 
is equally a subject of doubt..^ All that is certain is the great 
superiority of the ffhangis, &nd th^low position _of the IVa/flKH 
and Suherchakias. The first could perhaps assemble .20,000 men 
ir its widely' scattered possessions, and the last about a tenth 
•of that number ; and the most moderate estimate of the total 
force of the nation may likewise be assumed to b® the truest. 
All the Sikhs were horsemen, and among a half barbarous people 
^dwelling on plains, or in action with undisciplined forces, cavalry 
must ever be the most formidable arm. The Sikhs speedily 
became famous for the effective use of the nmtehlock when 
mounted, and this skill is said to have descended .to theni from 
their ancestors, in whose hands the bow was a fatal weapon.,^ 
Infantry were almost solety used to garrison forts, or a man 
fcllowed a Misl on footj until plunder gave him a horse or the 
means of buying one. Cannon was not used by the early Siktsi 
and itrihitroduotion was very gradual, for its possession implies 
wealth, or an organization both civil and military.® 

Besides the regular confederacies, with their moderate de- 
gree of subordinaticn, there was a body of men who threw off 
all subjection to eaidhly governors, and who peculiarly repre- 
sented the religious element of Sikhism. These vte.re the AkaZis, 
the immortals, or rather the soldiers of God, who, with their 
blue dress and bracelets of steel, claimed for .themselves a 
■direct jngtitu,tion by Gobind Singh. The Guru bad called upon 

1 Forster in 1783 {Travels, i. 333) s»id the Sikh forces were:esti- 
tnatecl at 300,000; hut might he taken at 200,000. Bro'vrne (Tracts, lUusr . 
tiative Map) about the same period enumerates 73,000 horsemen, and 25,000 
^oot. T-wenty years after-wards Colonel Francklin said, in one -work (Life 
of Shah Alum, note, p. 76.), that the Sikhs mustered 248,000 cavalry, and 
in another book (Life of Qeorge Thomas, note, p. 68), that they could riot 
lead into action more, than 64,000. George Thomas himself estimated 
their steerigth at 60,000 horse, and 5,000 foot. [Life, by Franoklin, p. 274.) 

2 George Thomas, giving the supposed status of 1800 A,D., says the 

Sikhs had 40 pieces of field artillery. (Life by Francklin, p, 274;) . ^ 
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men to. aacrifioe everything for their faith, to lea,ve their homea- 
and to follow the profession of arms; but he and all his prede- 
cessors had likewise denounced the inert asceticism of the 
Hindu sects, 1 and thus the fanatical feeling of a Sikh took a 
destructive turn. The Alcalia formed themselves in their struggle: 
to reconcile warlike activity with the relinquishment of the 
world. The meek and humble were satisfied Vith the assiduous- 
performance of menial offices in temples, but the fierce enthusi- 
asm of others prompted them to act from time to time as the 
armed guardians of Amritsar, or suddenly to go where blind 
impulse might lead them, and to win their daily bread, even: 
single-handed, at tha^ point of the sword®. They also took upon 
themselves somethmg of the authority of pensors, and, although, 
no leader appears to have fallen by their hands for defection to- 
the Khalaa, they inspired awe as well as respect, and would, 
sometimes pluiider those who had offended them or had injured 
the. conamonwealth. The passions of the Ahalis had full play 
until Eaujit Smgh became supreme, and it cost that able and. 
resolute chief much time and trouble, at once to suppress them,, 
and to preserve his own reputation with the people, 

*1 Sikhism was a religion of householders and there was no place in 
it for asceticism. See I. Baiierjee, Evolution of the Khaha, Vol. I,. 

I>p. 160-1{)2. 

2 Compare Malcolm [Sketch, p. . U&), who -repeats, and apparently 
acquiesces in, the opinion, that the Aktdic were instituted as an order 
by Guru G-dbind. There is not, however, any writing of Qobind’s on 
record, which shows that he wished the Sikh faith to be represented by 
nje-re zealots, aod it seems clear that the class of men arose as stated in 
the text. 

So strong is the feeling that a Sikh should work, or have an occupa- 
tion, that one who abandons the world, and is not of a warlike turn, will 
still employ himself in some way for the heneht of the community. , Thus- 
tliB author once found an Alkali repairing, or rather making, a road,, 
among precipitous ravines, from the plmn^of the Sutlej to the petty town 
of Kiratpnr. He avoided intercourse with the world genaraliy. He was 
highly esteemed by the- people, who left food and clothing at particiilar 
places for him, and his earnest persevering character had made ah evident- 
impression oh a Hindu shepherd boy, who had adopted, part of the dkali 
dress, and spoke with awe of the devotee. 
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■ 11. - the SIKHS AND THE MARATHAS 

[In 1784 the famoua French general Buaay wrote; “The Sikha are 
maatera of the country which liea between Delhi and the empire of Peraia. 
They have formed a kind of republic. . . Unfortunately they had no 
unity, and their ‘republic’ had no effective central authority. The Misla. 
e.%hausted themselvea in petty wars with one ahother.2 The Shangis, the. 
Kanlinyas and the SuJoeTchakias came into prominence, and ultimately 
Eaiijit Singh, t\\6 Suherchakia chief ,. established a military Monarchy. 

Meanwhi-e the Afghans steadily lost their hold on the Punjab, 
Timur Shah, Ahmad Shah Abdali’.s sou and successor, wrested Multan 
fioin the hands of the Bhawjia in 1780, but he made no serious attempt 
to reconquer the Punjab. After his death in 1703 his son and successor, 
Zanian Shah, made several attempts to repeat the .oxplpits of his grand- 
father’, but his raids had no permanent effect on the fortunes of the Sikhs. 
He left Lahore on January 4, 1799;’ Eanjit Singh occupied that city on 
July 6, 1799.3 ■ ’ ' ; . 

The gradual withdrawal of the Afghans left the Sikhs face to face 
with the Marathas, .4fter the shattering defeat of 1761'* they succeeded 
in recovering their political inffueude hi North India during the brief reign 
of Peshwa Madhav Rao I.s His premature de.ath in 1772 was followed 
by civil war and the First Anglo-Maratha War. Then Mahadji Sindhia 
established his asoeudancy in the court of Delhi® and concluded a treaty 
with the Sikhs in 1735 in the iiame of the rot faineant, Emperor Shah 
Alam II. The plimdering raids of the Cis-Sutlej Sikhs compelled him to 
send e.vpeditions against them.^j - 

The abilities of Mahadji Sindhia restored the power of the^ 
lylarathas in Northern India, and the diseipline of his regul^ 
brigades seemed to place hie administration on a firm and last- 
ing basis. He. mastered, Agra in 1786, and was made deputy 
vicei'egent...o£ .the Empire by the titular Em Shah Alam,. 
He entered at the same time into an engagement with confeder- 
ate Sikh chiefs, to the effect '’tELat 'Sf'all their joint conq^uests 
bn either side'of the Jumna, he sEcuid 'have two^t^ 

*1 Quoted in N. K. Sinha, Stse of the Sikh Power, pi 83. 

*2 Sea’Latif,' Hietorij of the Panjub, pp. 296-346. 

*3 See N- N. Siflhn, Else of the Sikh Power, pp. 85-99; Eanjit Singh, 
pp. 10-12;’ . 

*4 See Sir J. N. Sarkar, PafZ of the Mughd Empire, Vol. II,. 
pp. 236-372. ; . 

“iS See A. C. Banerjee, Peehtaa Madhav Eao I, pp. 131-184. ' 

*6 See Sir’ J. N. Sarkar, Fall of the Miighal Empire, Vol. III» 
pp. 287-326, 393-470, r. 

*7 See N. K. Sinha, Eise of the Sikh Poioer, pp. 117424, 
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"Khalsa” the remainder. This alliance was considered to clearly 
point at the kingdom of Oudh, which the English were bound 
to defend, .and perhaps to afiect the authority of Delhi, which 
they wished to see strong; but the schemes of the Maratha were 
for a time interrupted by the Eohilla, Ghulam Qadir. This chief , 
succeeded his father Zabita Khan in 1785, and had contrived, 
by an adventurous step, to become the master of the Emperor’s 
person little more tlian a year afterwards. He was led on from 
one excess to another, till at. last, in 1788, he put out .the eyes 
of his unfortunate sovereign, plundered the palace in search of 
iinaginary treasures, and declared an unheeded youth to be the 
successor of Akbar and Aurangzeb.- Thes.e proceedings facilitat- 
ed Sindhia’s views, nor was his supremacy unwelcome in Delhi 
after the atrocities of Ghulaxn. Qadh* and the savage Afghans. ; 
His regular administration soon curbed the predatory Bikhs, and 
uistead of allies they found that they would merely b© tolerated' 
As dependants or as servants. Eai Singh, the patriarohial chief 
of Jugadhri, was retained for the time as farmer of considerable 
districts in the Doab, and, during ten years, three expeditions 
of exaction were directed against Patiala and other . States in 
ihe province of Shhind. Patiala was managfed with some degree 
of prudence by Namiu Mai,® the' Hindu DewWi of the deceased 
Amar Singh, but Ke 'seems to have trusted for military support 
to Baghel Singh, the leader of the Karom Singhiae, wbo con- 
trived to maintain a large body of horse, partly as a judicious 
mediatot, and partly by helping Patiala in levying contributions 
oh ■«^eaker brethren, in aid of the Mughal and Marathk demands; 
which could neither be readjly met nor prudently resisted.^ 

. G .his oountryrnan PeJBoigiie,.. in 

Sin<^a’s* largest .regular forces, 
in the year 1797, and he was soon after a,ppomted the Maharaja’s 
cleputy in Northern India. His ambition surpassed his powers; 
but his plana were nevertheless systematic, and he niight have 
, temporarily , extended his own, or the Maratha, authority to 

‘ . 1 .Biwne, Z«c2/a yracitg, ii, 29. 

* For ihe terms ol th® treaty, see N, JC. Sinha, 5»ss of the Sihih 
/'owe?, pp. 118-119. 

Punjab., pp. .6i5-74. 

accounts!. Compare: Francklin’s Shah Alum, ip. 179-165, 
'*4 Sucocssbr of Maliadji Siadbia. 
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ialiore, had no.t Sindhia’s influence been endangered by Holkar, 
and had not Perron’s own purposes been crossed by the hostility 
.and success of the adventurer George Thomas. This Englishman 
was bred to the sea; but an eccentricity of character, or a rest- 
less love of change, caused him to desert from a vessel of war 
at Madras in 1781-82, and to take military service with the ' 
jDetty chiefs of that presidency. He wandered to the north of 
India, and in 1787 he was employed by, the well-known Begem 
Bamru, and soon rose high in favour with that lady. In six 
years' he became dissatisfied, and entered the service of Apa 
Ehande Eao, one of Sindhia’s principal officers, and under whom 
He Boigne had formed his first regiments. While in the Ma- 
ratha employ, Thomas defeated a party of , Sikhs at Karnal, and 
he performed various 'other services; but seeing the distracted 
state of the country, he formed the not impracticable scheme 
■of establishing a separate authority- of his own. He repaired the 
crumbling walls of the once important Hansi, he- assembled 
■soldiers about him, cast guns and deliberately proceeded to 
•acquire territory. Perron was apprehensive of his power— the 
more so, perhaps, as Thomas w’as encouraged by Holkar, and 
supported by Lukwa Dada and other Marathas, who entertained 
u great jealousy of the French pommandEint.^ 

In 1799, ThomaB;.invested the t6w:n of jtind, belonging to 
■Bhag Singh, of the Phwjkia oonfeller’acy. The ; old ohief , Baghel 
^Singh. Karora Singhia, and the Amiazonian sister® of the imbecile 
Eaja of Patiala, relieved the place, but they were repulsed when' 
•they attacked Thomas on his'retreat to Hansi. In 1800 Thomas 
iiook Fathabad, which had been deserted during the famine of 
1783, and subsequently occupied by the predatory Bhattis of 
'Hariana, then rising into local repute, notwithstanding the, 
■efforts of the Patiala chief, who, however,- affected to bonsider 
"theni as his subjects, and.gave' them sbmh aid against Thomas. 
Patiala was the next object of ThdrhaiS’s ambition, and he was 
■eucojjraged by the, temporary secession of the sister of the chief- 

Franoklin’s ; At/e of Georg& Thomas, Tg. 1, 79, 107 &o., and Major 
fimith’a SietcA of Eegvlar Carps in the Service of Indian Princes 
■ p, 118. .&c. . ■ ■ . ' ■ 

*2 Bibi Bajindar, For her career and character, see Lepel Griffin 
1110 Bajas of the Pwri/ai, pp. 47, 68, 66, ,71. — — ' — 7 -"r'v"? : 
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b.ut the- aged Tara. Singh of the,. GOiifedera^y mteidor 

ed, and Thomas had to act with caution. Ha obtained, never- 
theless, a partial success over Tara Singh, he received, the, sub- 
mission of the Pathans of Maler Ivotla, . and he was welcomed, 
as a deliverer by the converted Mahomedans of Eailiot, who had! 
held Ludhiana for some time, and all of whom were equally 
jealous of tho Sikhs. At this tirne Sahib Singh, a Bedi qf the-, 
race of Nanak, pretended to reUgious inspiration, and, having:' 
collected a large force, he invested Ludhiana, took the town' 
of Maler Itotla, and called on the English adventurer to ob.ey 
him as the true representative of the Sikh prophet. But Sahib 
Singh could not long impose ..eveai on ,his countrymen, and he- 
had to retire across, the Sutlej. Thomas’s situation was not 
greatly improved by the absence of the Bedi, for the combination 
against him was general,, and he retired from the noighbo.urhopd 
of Ludhiana towards his stronghold of .Hansi. He again took the 
field, and attacked Sufidon, ,au-pld town b.elongixig to the, chief 
qf Jhind. He was, repulsed, -.but. the , place., not appearing 
tenahle. it was evacuated, acid he obtained. poBseBsiou..of it-, ■ At. 
tjld? time he is said to have had ten. .battalions anfi, sixty gnrtS). 
and to ■ •have possessed a teiTitoi’y yielding about 46.0,000 ^ipeeB,- 
two-thirds of which he held by right of . seizure, apd., pne-third 
as a Maratha feudatory; but he had rejected all Perron’s over- 
tures with suspicion, and Perron, was resolved , to crush him. 

Thomas was thus forced to come to .ternas .'wth the. Sikh^, 

a-nd he wished it to appear that he had engaged them on his. 
side against Perron; b lit .they were really desirous of getting- 
rid of one who plainly designed their ruin, ' or at least their sub- 
jection, and the alacrity of Patiala in the, Maratha ser-vice induc- 
ed a promise, on the part of the Erench commander, of th& 
restitution of the oonquesta of Amar Singh in Hananai' After 
twice beating back Perron’s troops at points sixty, hiil'es distant,' 
Thomas was compelled to surrender in the beginning of 18 021, , 
and he I’etired into the British pro-vinces, where he died in the 
course of the same year ^ 

\ 1. : See generally Francklin'a £i'/e of Thomas, and p. 21 Ac., of Major 

SniitH’s Si-etcA df Rurjidar C off s in Indian States. The Sikh accounts- 
r attribute TOany exploits to the sister of the Raja of Patiala, and among 
them an expedition into the hill territory of Nahan, the state fvoin which 
Patiala wrested the vale of Pinjor,. with its hanging gardens, not, how- 
: diet, without the aid of Rourquih, the -deputy of -Perron. . 
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Perron had .thus far ■sucoeeded. His lieutenant, by name 
Bqurquin, made a progress through the Cis-Sutlej states to levy 
contributions, and the commander himself dreamt of a dominion 
reachiirg to the Afghan hills, and of becoming as independent 
of . Sinclhia as that chief was of the Peshwa.^, 1-Ie formed an 
engagement with Hanjit Singh for a joint expedition to .the 
Indus, : and for a partition of the country south of Lahore but 
Holkar.had giyen a rude shock to Sindhia’s power, and Perron 
had long evaded a compliance with the Maharaja’s urgent calls 
for troops ■ tq aid him where support was most essential. Sindhia 
became involved with the English, and the interested hesitation 
of Perron was punished by his supercession. lie was not able, 
or he did not t:\'y, tq, recover his authority by vigorous military 
operations; he knew, he had committed himself, and he effected, 
his escape from the suspicious Marathas to, the safety and re- 
pose of the British territories, which were then about to be ex*, 
tended by the victories of Delhi and Laswari, of Assays and. 
Argaum.® 

III. THE SIKHS AND THE SECOND 
ANSLO-MARATHA WAR 

[The Second Anglo-Maratha War brought the Sikhs into direct contact, 
with the Bast India Company. Although some of them fbaght at first 
on the Maratha side, most of the GiSrSutlej chiefs were wise enough to 
worship the rising sun, and Ban jit. Singh shrewdly kept himself aloof 
from all entanglements. Lord Lake’s policy of conciliating the Sikhs was. 
not implemented because the reaction against Lord Wellesley’s aggressive 
policy was then in full awing. But the British masters of Delhi could not. 
remain altogether iudiSerent to the Sikh rulers of the Punjab. The treaty 
of 1809 regularised the, pqsitiqn arising out of the oolkpse of Smdhia’a 
authority in the Delhi-Agra region, j 

In tEe beginning of the eighteenth century, the agents of 
the infant Company of English merchants were vexatiotisly 
detained at the imperial capital by the insurrection, of the Sikha 
under Banda, and the discreet “factors”, who were petitioning 

1. Malcolm (SheHch, p; 106) considers that Perron could easily have, 
reduced . the Sikhs, and mastered the Punjab. 

2 This alliance is given on the authority of a representation made 
to ths Besident at Delhi, agreeably to his letter to Sir David Oohterloney 
of Sth July, , 1814. 

3 Compare Major .Smith’s Account of Regular Corps in Indian Stated^ 

p. 31 .&c. . 
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ior some trading ' privileges, perhaps witneBSed the heroic death ■ 
of the national Singhs, the soldiers of the “Khalsa”, without 
•comprehending the spirit evoked by the genius of Gohind, and 
•without dreaming of the broad fabric of empire about to be^ 
reared ba their- own patient labours.^ Porty years afterwards, 
the merchant Omiohand played a conspicuous part in the revo- 
lution which was crowned by the battle of' Plassey; but the 
sectarian Sikh, the worldly votary of Nanak, who used religion 
as a garb of outward decorum, was outwitted by the audacious , 
falsehood of Clive ; he quailed before the stern scorn of the 
English conqueror, and he perished the victim of his own base 
avarice.® In progress of the genuine Sikhs attracted; 

the notice of festings, and he seems to have thought that the' 
(presence of a British agent at the court of Delhi might help to; 
■deter them from molesting the 'Wazir of Oudh.® But the Bikhs: 
had learnt to dread qthera as well as to be a cause of fear, and 
shortly afterwards they asked the British Resident to enter into 
a defensive aliianos against fee "Marathas, and to accept the 
sevvieps of thirty thousand horsemen, who had posted themselves 
near Delhi to watch the motions of Sindhia.'* The English had 
then a slight knowledge of a new and distant people, and an 
•estimate, two generations ofd, may provoke a sniile from the , 
protectors of Lahore, ‘‘The Sikhs”, says Colonel Prancklin, 
“are in their persons tall, .... their aspect is ferocious, and 
their eyes piercing; .... they resemble the Arabs of the Eu- 



In the GVaniA of Gum Gobind there are at least four allusions to 
Europeans, the last referring specially to an Englishman. 1st, in the 
. \A3ial Sl-ut, Europeans are enumerated among the tribes inhabiting India'. 
Slid and 3rd, in tho Kcdhi ohapters of the 24 Avatars, apparently in praise 
•of the systeiriatio modes of Europeans : and 4th, in the Persian Hikdyats, 
where both a European and an Englishman appear as champions for the 
hand of a royal damsel, to be vanquished, of ooursej by the hero of the tale. 

2 That Omiohand was a Sihb, is given on the authority of Pofsteri 
Travels, li;337. That he died of a broken heart, is doubted by Professor 
'VViison, (Mill, India, iii. 192, note, edition 1840.) 

;■ 3 Browne, India JVacjs, ih ; 29, 30,; and Eranoklin’s SUh Alum, 
p.;, 115, 

, 4 Auber' s jfise , and Propreaa 0 / the British Power in India, U. 26,- 2t 

; The, chief who made the overtures : was Dultoha Singh of Eudowr on the 
Jiimna who afterwards entered Sindhia’s service. Compare Efancklih’s 
/ Ifhdh Alum, p. 78, note. 
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phrates, but they speak the language of the Afghans; 

their collected army amounts to 250,000 men, a terrific force, 
yet from want of union not much to be dreaded. The judicious 
and observing Forster put some confidence in similar statements 
of their vast array, but he estimated more surely than any other 
early writer, the real character of the Sikhs, and the remark 
of 1783, that an able chief would probably attain to . absolute 
power on the ruins of the rude commonwealth, and become the 
teiTor of his neighbours, was amply borne out by the career of 
Eanjit Singh. 2' 

The battle of Delhi was fought® on the 11th September, 
1803, and five thousand Sikhs swelled an army which the speedy 
capture of Aligarh had taken by surprise.'* The Marathas were 
overthrown, and the Sikhs dispersed, but the latter soon after- 
wards tendered their allegiance to the British commander. 
Among the more important chiefs whose alliance, or whose 
oecasionar services were accepted, . were Bhai Lai Singh of 
Kythal, who had witnessed . the success of Lord Lake, Bhag 
Singh, the patriarchal chief of 'Jhihd, and, after a time, Bhanga" 
Singh, the savage master of Thaneswar.® The victory of Las- 

1 Franoklin's Shah Alum, p. 75, 77, 78. 

2 Forster's Travels, ii. 340. See also p. 324, where he says the Sikhs 
had raised in the Punjab a solid stmcture of religion. 

Forster wrote we may see some ambitious chief led on by 

his genius and success, aud, absorbing the power of his associates, display 
from: the mine of their commonwealth, the standard of monarchy”, 
Warren Hastings wrote in 1787 : "A constitution so framed, ’ may subsist 
unchanged for a length of time, while it has no powerful neighhonrs to 
.invade it and while it remains confined within the limits of its native 
territory. But when it aims at permanent conquest and carries the princi- 
ples of its own oonstruotkm into new establishments, it becomes liable to 
almost cejtain variation from whatever rules they hdopt for the distribu- 
tion of territory or the appropriation of revenue, because both must intro- 
duce a new species of property and add to th'5 individual power which 
becomes possessed of it. In such a change^ of polity, should it so happen 
that one man of superior capacity and enterprise should acquire hut a few 
degrees of power beyond his nearest competitors, it will be easy to trace 
in the primitive defects of such a government the gradual and easy means 
by which the whole might be enveloped within his own supremacy”. . 

,*3 By the British Oommonder-in-Chief, General Lake. 

4 Major Smith's Account of 'Regular Corps in Indian States, p. 34;; 

5 Manuscript Memoranda of Personal Enquiries. 

,*See Lepel GrifiBn, The 'Rajas of the Punjab, pp, 69, 90, 320-!321, 
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wari was fought' within two months/ ahil the Maratha power 
seemed to be annihilated in Northern India. The old blind 
Emperor Shah Alam was again flattered with the semblance 
of Hngly power, his pride was soothed by the demeanour of 
the conqueror, and, as the Mughal name was still imposing, the 
feelings of the free but loyal soldier were doubtless gratified by 
the bestowal of a title which declared an English nobleman tp 
be “the sword , of the state” of the great Tamerlane.® •. i 

The enterprising Jaswant Eao Holkar had by this time 
determined on the invasion of Upper India and the retreat of 
Colonel Monson buoyed him up with hopes of victory and domi- 
nion. Delhi was invested, and the Doab was filled with troops ; 
but the successful defence of the capital hy Sir David Oohten . 
loney, and the reverse of Dig, drove the great marauder baelc 
into Eajputana. During these operations a British detachment 
under Colonel Burn was hard pressed at Shamli,, near Sahardih 
p'ur, and the opportune assistance of Lai Singh of Kylhal ■ aiid 
Bhag Singh of Jhind contributed to its ultimate relief.® The 
same Sikh chiefs deserved and received the thanks" of 'Lotd 
Lake for attacking and killing one Eka Rao, a Marritha colh'- 
mander who had taken up a position between Delhi and Ranipat ; 
but othei's were ' disposed to adhere to their sometime allies, 
and Sber Singh of Burin fell in action w'ith Colonel Buhl and 
the conduct of Gui'dit Singh of Ladwa induced the British 
General to deprive him of his' villages in the Doab, and of the 
town of Earnal.* 

In 180S, Holkar and Amit Khan again moved northward, 
/and proclaimed that they would be joined: by the Sikhs, and even 
by the Afghans; but the ra,pid movements of Lord Lake con- 
verted their advance into a retreat or a flight. They delayed 
some time at Patiala, and they did not fail to make d pecuniary 
prbfit out . of the difEerenoes then existing between the imbecile 
November 1, 1803, 

V 2 Mill’s History o/ British /ndia, Wilson’s edition, vi. 510. 

.3:, Manuscript memoranda. Both this aid in 1804, and the opposition 
-of the Sikhs at Delhi, in 1803, seem to have escaped the notice of English 
observers, or to have been thought undeserving of record by English his- 
torians, (Mill’s History, vil 503, 592, edition 1840.) ' . 

V - 4 .Mahuacfipt memoranda of . teritten documenis and of personal 
inquiries. 
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Bjaja and liis wiiV ; but when the Englisli army reached the 
neighbourhood of Karnal, Holkar continued his retreat towards 
the north, Je vying contributions where he could, but .without 
being joined by any of the Sikh chiefs of the Cis-Sutlej states. 
In the Punjab itself, he is represented to have induced sorne to 
adopt his cause, but Banj it Singh long kept aloof, and when 
at last he met Holkar at Amritsar, the astute young chief 
wanted aid in reducing Kasur before he would give the Mah- 
rathas any assistance against the. English.® Amir Khan would 
wish it to bo believed, that he was unwilling to be a party to an 
attack upon good Mahomedans,' and it 'is certain that the 
perplexed Jaswai:t itao talked of hurrying on to Peshawar; but 
Lord Lake was in force on the banks of the Bias, the political 
demands of the British commander were moderate, and on the 
24th December, 1805, an arrangement was coine to, which 
allowed Holkar to return quietly to Central India.® 

Lord Lake was joined on his advance by the two chiefs, Lul 
Singh and Bhag Singh, whose seiwices have already been men- 
tioned, and at Patiala he was welcomed by the weak and 
inofEensive Sahib Singh, who presented the keys of his citadel, 
and expatiated on- his devotion to the British Government. 
Bhag Singh was the inaterhal unde of Banjit Singh, and bis 
services w^re not unimpoitaiit in determining that oaluulating 
leader to avoid an encounter with disciplined battalions and a 
trained artillery. . Banjit Singh is believed to have visited the 
British carnp in disguise, that he might himself witness the 
military array of a leader who had successively vanquished both 
. Sindhia and Holkar,* and he was, moreover, too acute to see any 
permanent advantage in linking his fortunes with those of men 
reduced to the condition of fugitives. , Fateh Singh Ahluwalia, 
the grand nephew of Jassa Singh Kallal, and the chosen cbm- . 
panion of the future Maharaja, was the medium of intercourse, 
and an arrangement was soon entered into, with ' ‘ Sardavs’ ’ 

1 Amir Khan, in his jfefemoj'rs (p. 276.), says ohaTBoteristicallyj that 
Holkar remarked to him, on observing’’ the silly differences between the 
Baja and the Eani, "God has assuredly sent us these two pigeons to pluck; 
do you espouse the cause of the one, while I take up with the other.” 
y*2 See N. K. Sinha, Ranjit Singh, p. 18. 

3 Compare . Amir Khan's Memoirs, p. 276, and Murray's Sunjeet 
^ingh, -p. E7. : ko. 

4 See Moarcrolt, Travels, i. 102. 
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Eanjit Singh and Fateh Singh jointly, which provided that 
H o llr a r should be compelled to retire from Amritsar, and that so 
■long as the two chiefs conducted themselves as friends, the 
English Government would never form any plans for the' seizure 
of their territories.'' Lord Lake entered into a .friendly corres- 
pondence with Sansar Chand, of Katoch, who was imitating 
Eanjit Singh by bringing the petty hill chiefs under subjection; 

. but no engagement -was entered into, and the British commander 
returned to, the provinces by the road of Ambala and Kainal.® 

The connection of Lord Lake with many of the Sikh chiefs 
of Sirhind had been intimate, and the services of some had been 
opportune and valuable! Immediately after the battle of Delhi, 
Bliag Singh of Jhind was upheld in a jagir which he poss- 
essed near that city, and iu 1804 another estate was conferred, 
jointly on him and his friend Lai Singh of Kythal. In 1806, 
ihe.se leaders were further rewarded with life grants, yielding 
about 11,0001. a year, and Lord Lake was understood to be willing 
to have given them the districts of Han'si and 'Hissar on the same 
terms ; but these almost desert tracts were objected to as unpro- 
fitable. Other petty chiefs received rewards con-osponding with 
their services, and all were assured that they should continue to 
enjoy the territorial possessions which they held at the time of 
British interference, without being liable to the payment of 
tribute. These declarations or arrangements were made when 
the policy of Lord Wellesley was suffering under condemnation ■ 
the reign of the English was to be limited by the Jumna, a 
formal treaty -with Jaipur was abrogated, the relations of the 
Indian Government with Bharatpur were left! doubtful and, 
although nothing was made known to the Sikh chiefs of Sirhind, 

, .their connection with the English came virtually to an end* so 
Jar as regarded the reciprocal benefits of alliance.® i, 

1 See the treaty itself , Appendix • A. 

, .2 The public records show that a newswriter was maintained for 
sbme time in l$iatoch, and the correspondence about' Saiisar : phand leiives. 
the impression, that Eanjit Singh could never wholly , forget the Raja’s 
original Buperiority, jioif the English divest themselves of a feeling that he 
wols independeiit of Lahore; • , 

: ? ’ihe drij^ih^ grants to and also 

■ ji SirBilar papOts of assurance, arenatrfnlly preserved by the several families) 
'. and the ■yarions English documents shdw that Rhag Singh, of Jhind, was 
■ :sfways regarded -with much kindliness by Lord Lake, Sir John Malcolm, 

and Sir Darid ^ 0 ^ 



CHAPTER II 

RANJIT SINGH AND THE EAST INDIA COMPANYi 

I, TREATY OF AMRITSAR 

[ Ranjit Singh sncceedad his father Maha Singh in the leadership of 
the Suherchal-ia Misl in 1790. He occupied Lahore in 1799. Amritsar was 
occupied probably in 1805. By that time ho was realising tribute from 
Jammu and Kiisur. In 1806-7 he led two Cis-Sutlej expeditions and took 
nazram from the chiefs of Patiala, Nabha, Maler Kotla, Kythal, Shahbad, 
Ambala, Duria and Kalsia. The third Cis-Sutlej expedition was undertaken, 
in 1808 when negotiations with Metcalfe had begun. Maler Kotla was 
made tributary. Ambala was annexed, Tbaneswar submitted, Enridkot 
and Malar Kotla were threatened. In the words of Ranjit Singh’s court 
historian, “there was practically an earthquake in the Cis-Sutlej country’’. 2 
But a sudden change in the European sibn.stion deprived Ranjit Singh of 
his opportunity, and he had to relinquish his claims on the Cis-Sutlej region 
by the treaty of 1809. j 

The approach of Holkar and Amir Khan recalled, first, 
^ateh Singh, and afterwards himself,? to the proper city of the 
whole Sikh people.^ The danger seemed immineut, for a famed 
leader of the dominaut Marathas was desirous of bringing down, 
an Afghan host, and the English army, exact in discipline, and 
representing a power of unknown -views and' resources, had 
reached the neighbourhood of Amritsar..® 

A formal council was held by the Sikhs, but a portion only 
of their leaders were present. The singleness of purpose, the 
confident belief in the aid of God, which had animated mecha- 
nics and shepherds to resent persecution, and to triumph over 
Ahmad Shah, no longer possessed the ininds of their descend- 
ants, bom to comparative power and affluence, and who, like 

*1 According to Cunningham, the facta incorporated in this chapter 
“follow very closely the author’s narratives of the British connection with 
the Sikhs, drown up for Government.’’ 

*2 Umdat-ut-Tawarikh, quoted in N. K. Sinha, Sanjit Singh, p. 25. 

*3 Ranjit Singh, 

. *4 Amritsar. 

5 See Elphinstone’s Caubvl, ii. 326, and Murray’s BuAjeai Singli,. 
p, 66-67. 

■■■■ 2 ■ 
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rude and ignorant men broken loose from all law, gave the rein 
to their grosser passions. Their ambition was personal and tlieir 
desire was for worldly enjoyment. The genuine spirit of Sikh- 
ism had again sought the dwelling of the peasant to reproduce 
itself in another form; the rude system of mixed independence 
and confederacy was nnsuited to an extended dominion; it had 
served its ends of immediate agglomeration, and the Misls were 
in effect dissolved. The mass of the people remained satisfied 
with their village freedom, to which taxation and inquisition 
were unknown; bub the petty chiefs and their paid followers, 
to whom their faith was the mere expression of a conventional 
custom, were anxious for predatory licence, and for additions to 
theh' temporal power. Some were willing to join the English, 
others were ready to link their fortunes with the Marathas, and 
a.11 had become jealous of Eanjit Singh, who alone was desirous 
of excluding the stranger invaders, as the great obstacles to his 
JslVfr ambition of founding a military monarchy which should 
.efisure to the people the congenial occupation of conquest. In 
ti-uth, Eanjit Singh laboured, with more or less of intelligent 
design, to give unity and coherence to diverse atoms and scat- 
tered elements; to mould the increasing Sikh nation into a well- 
ordered State, or commonwealth, as Gobind had developed a 
sect into a people, and had given a,Pphcataon and purpose 
to the general institutions of Nanak.^ 

Holkar retired) and Eanjit Singh, as has been rnentioned, 
entered into a vague but friendly ollianoe with the British Gbvr 
,j^iximent. Towards the close of the same year, he was invited 

interfere in a quarrel between the Chief of Nabha and the 
^aja of Patiala, and it would be cu rious to trace, whether the 
pSnglish authorities had first ref^d 'to me|i ate ^ 
j iti consequence of the repeated instructions to avoid all oonnee- 
^dn with powers beyond the Jumna. Eanjit Singh crossed the 
Butlej| and took Ludhiana from the declining Mahomedan family 
y^hidh had ^ sought the protection of the adventurer George Thd- 
mas, I The :?place was bestowed u^ his uncle, Bhag. Singh of . 
: Jhind, and Nabha, whom he had gone ; 

1; p. 106, 107) reraorks on the want of unaniihity' 

.^ong the Sikbs at the time of :Lord Lake’s expedition, CbmpaTe Murray’s 
JivnjeerSing^,p.S7^S8:i 
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to aid, and Sahib Singh of Patiala, whom he had gone to coerce, 
were glad to be rid of his destructive arbitration, he retired with 
the present of a piece of artillery and some treasure, and went 
towards the hills of Kangra, partly that he might pay his supers- 
titious devotions at the natural flames of Jwala Muhhi,^ 

In the beginning of 1808, various places in the Upper 
Punjab were taken from their independent Sikh proprietors, and 
brought under the direct management of the new kingdom of 
Lahore, and Muhkam Ghand was at the same time employed 
in eSecting a settlement of the territories which had been seized 
oil the left bank of the Sutlej. But Eanjit Singh’s systematic 
aggressions had begun to excite fear in the minds of the Sikhs of 
Sirhind, and a formal deputation, consisting of the chiefs of 
Jhind and Kythal, and the Dewan, or Minister of Patiala, pro- 
ceeded to Delhi, in March 1808, to ask for British protection. 
I'he cpmmunioationa of the English Government with the chiefs 
of the Cis-Sutlej States had not been altogether broken ofl, and 
the. Governor-General had at this time assured the Mahomedan 
Ehan of Kunjpura, near Karaal,® that be need be under no 
apprehensions with regard to his hereditary possessions, while 
the potty Sikh chief of Sikri had performed some seiwioes which 
were deemed worthy of a pension.* But the deputies of the 
collective States could obtain no positive assurances from the 
British authorities at Delhi, although they were led to hope 
, that, in the hour of need, they would not be deserted. This was 
scarcely sufficient to save them from loss, and perhaps from 
rilin'; and, as Banjit Singh had sent messengers to calm their 
apprehensions, and to urge them to join his camp, they left 
Delhi for the purpose of making their own terms with the ack- 
nowledged Baja of Lahore.* 

1 See Murray’s ICunjeH Singh, p. 69, 60. The letter of Sir Charles 
Metcalfe to Government, of the 17th June, 1809, shows that Banjit Sing! 
Was not strong enough at the time in question, 1806, to interfere, by opei 
force, in the affairs of the Malwa Sikhs, and the letters of Sir David Och 
terloney, of 14th Ifeb., and 7th March, 1809, and 30th July, 1811, show tha 
the English engagements of 1806, with the Patiala and other chiefs, wer 
virtually at an and, so far as regarded the reciprocal benefits of alliance. 

2 In a dooument, dated 16th January, J808. - 

3 Mr. Clerk, of Ambala to the agent at Delhi, 19th May, 1837. 

4 See Murray’s ffiinjeet Singh,, -o. 64, 65. 
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The Governor-General of 1805, who clissolved, or deprecated, 
treaties with princes beyond the Juinna, and declared that river 
to be the limit of British dominion, had no personal knowledge 
of the hopes and fears with which the invasions of Shah Zaman 
agitated the minds of men for the period of three or four years;, 
and had the Sikhs of Sirhind sought protection from Lord 
Cornwallis, they would doubtless have received a decisive answer 
in the negative. But the reply of encouragement given in the 
beginning of 1808 was prompted by renewed danger; and the 
belief that the French, the Turkish, and the Persian emperors 
meditated the subjugation of India, led another new Governor- 
General to seek allianees, not only beyond the Jumna, but beyond, 
the Indus. ^ The riesigns or the desires of Napoleon appeared 
to render a defensive alliance with the Afghans and with the 
Sikhs imperative; Mr. Elphinstone was deputed to the court of 
Shah Shuja, and, in September 1808, Mr. Metcalfe was sent on 
a mission to Eanjit Singh for the purpose of bringing about the- 
desired confederation. The chiefs of Patiala, Jhind, and ICythal, 
were also verbally assured that they had become dependent 
princes of the British Government; for the progress of Eanjit 
Singh seemed to render the interposition of some friendly 
States, between his military domination and the peaceful sway 
of the English, a measure of prudence and foresight.® 

Mr. Metcalfe was received by Eanjit Singh at his newly 
conquered town of Kasur, but the chief affected to consider him- 
self as the head of the whole Sikh people, and to regard the 
possession of Lahore as giving him an additional claim to supre- 
macy over Sirhind. He did not, perhaps, see that a Prerrch 
invasion would bo ruinous to his interests, he rather feared the 
colossal power on his borders, and he resented the intention of 
confining him to the Sutlej.® He suddenly broke off negotiations, 
and made his third inroad to the south of the Sutlej. He seized 

1 Mi. Auber (i?ise an<Z /’rojTcss of the British Power irt India, ii. 
461), notices the tripk alliance which threatened Hindustan. 

2 Goveinment to Sir David OoKterloney, 14th Nov. 1808. Compare 
Murray’s j?«n 7 cei .5i7ipA, p. 65, 66. 

: 3 Mborcroft ascertained {Travels, i. 94) tha.1 Ranjit Singh had serious 
thbaghts of appealing to thfl sword, so unpalatable was Hnglish interf er: 
cnee.. The well-known If akir Aziz-ud-din was one of the two persons 
ivho dissuaded him from war. 
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Paridkot and Ambala, levied exactions in Maler Kotla and 
Thaneswar, and entered into a symbolical brotlierliood or alli- 
ance with, the Raja o:? Patiala.- Phe British envoy remonstrated 
against these vh'tua,! kots of hostility, and he remained on the 
banks of the Sutlej until Eanjit Singh recrossed that river.^ 

* 

The proceedings of the Euler of Lahore determined the 
Governor-General, if doubtful before, to advance a. detachment 
'of troops to the Sutlej, to support Mr. Metcalfe in his negotia- 
tions, and to efCectually confine Eanjit Singh to the northward 
of that river.® Provision would also be thus made, it was said, 
for possible warlike operations of a more extensive character, and 
the British frontier would be covered by a confederacy of friendly 
chiefs, instead of threatened by a hostile military government. 
A body of troops was accordingly moved across the Jumna in 
Januai’y 1809, under the command of Sir David Ochterlony. The 
general advanced, by way of Buria and Patiala, towards Lu- 
dhiana; he was welcomed by all the Sirbind chiefs, save Jodh 
Siugh Kalaia, the nominal head of the Karora Siiighia confede- 
racy: but during his march ho was not without apprehensious 
that Eanjit Singh might openly break with his Government, and, 
after an interview with certain agents whom that chief had sent 
to him with the view of opening a double negotiation, he made 
a detour and a halt, in order to be near his supplies should 
hostilities take place.® 

Eanjit Singh was somewhat discom,posed by the near pre- 
sence of a British force, hut he continued to evade compliance 
with the propositions of the envoy, and he complained that Mr. 
Metcalfe was needlessly reserved about his acquisitions on the 
south banks of the Sutlej, with regard to w;hich the Government 
had only declared that the restoration of his last conquests, and 
the absolute , withdrawal of his troops to the northward of the 

1 Murray’s Sunjeet Singh, p. 66. 

2 Government to Sir David Oohterloney, 14th Nov, and 2Qth Dec., 
1808. 

3 Sir David Ochterloney to Government, 20th Jan., and 4th, 9lh, and 
14th Feb., 1809, with Government to Sir David Ochterloney, of 13th March, 
1809. ‘Government by no means approved of what ' Sir David Odhterloney 
had done, and he, feeling aggrieved, virtually tendered his resignation of 
his command. (Sir David Ochterloney to Government, 19th April, 1809.) 
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river, must form tlie indispeusable basis of further negotiations.^ 
Affairs were in this way when intelligence fi’om. Europe induced . 
the Governor-General to believe that Napoleon must abandon 
his designs upon India, or at least so far suspend them as to 
render defensive precautions unnecessary.® It was therefore* 
made known, that the object of the English Government had 
become limited to the security of the oounti’y south of the Sutlej 
from the enoroaohments of Eanjit Singh j for that, independent 
of the .possible approach of a European enemy, it was considered 
advisable on other grounds to afford protection to the southern 
Sikhs. Eanjit Singh must still, nevertheless, withdraw his 
troops to the right bank of the Sutlej, his last usurpations must / 
also be restored, but the restitution of his first conquests would 
not be insisted on; while, to remove all cause of suspicion, the 
detachment under Sir David Ochterloney could fall back from 
Ludhiana to Kariial, and take up its permanent position at the 
latter place.® But the British commander represented the 
advantage of keeping the force where it was ; his Q-ovcuniment 
assented to its detention, at least, for n time, and Ludhiana fhus 
continued uninterruptedly to form a station for British troops.* 

In the beginiimg of Eebruary 1809, Sir David Ochterloney 
had issued a proclamation dedaring the Ois-Sutlej States to be 
under British protection, and that any aggressions of the Chief 
of Lahore would be resisted with arms.® Eanjit Singh then per- 
ceived that the British authorities were in earnest, and the fear : 

1 Sir D. Ochterloney to Government, 14th Feb. 1809, and Government ; 
to Sir !D. Ochterloney, 30th July, 1809. Lient.T Colonel Lawrence {Adven- 
tiaei in the Punjab, p. 131, note g) makes Sir Charlee Metcalfe sufficiently 
communicative on this occasion with regard to other territories, for he is 
declared to have told the Maharaja that, by a compliance with the then 
demands of the English, he would ensure their neutrality ; with respect to 
encroachments elsewhere. 

2 Government to Sir David Oohtei’loney, 30th Jan., 1809. . 

* Sir Arthur Wollesley’s viotoriee in- 'the ’ l^envnsular War and the 
looncliisibn of the Anglb-Turkish Treaty of Dardanelles (January, 1809) i 
changed the European situation in Elngland’s favour. 

3 - Government to Sir David Ochterloney, 30th Jan., 6th Feb., and 13th 
March,' iro9. 

4 V Sir -David - Ochterloney to Gbyernment, 6th May, 1809, and Govern- 
ment to Sir David Ochterloney^ 13th June, 1809. 

5- -See Appendix -A,- 
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struck him that the still independent leaders of the Punjab 
might likewise tender their allegiance and have it accepiied^ 
All chance of empire would thus be lost, and he prudently macis 
up his mind without further delay. He withdrew his troops as 
required, he relinquished his last acquisitions, and at Amritsar, 
on the 25th April, 1809, the now single Chief of Lahore signed 
a treaty which left him the master of the tracts he had originally 
occupied to the south of the Sutlej, but confined his ambition 
for the future to the north and westward of that river. ^ 


The Sikh, and the few included Hindu and Mahomedan 
chiefs, between the Sutlej and Jumna, having been taken under 
British protection, it became necessary to define the terms on 
which they were secured from foreign danger. Sir David Ochter- 
loney observed,'^ that ivhen the chiefs first sought protection, 
their jealousy of the English would have yielded to their fears 
of Eaiijit Singh, and they would have agreed to any conditions 
(proposed, including n regular tribute. But their first overtures 
had been rejected, and the mission to Lahore had taught them 
to regard their defence as a seoondai 7 object, and to think that 
English apprehensions of remote foreigners had saved them 
fi'om the arbiter of the Punjab. Protection, indeed, had become 
no longer a matter of choice ; they must have accepted it, or 
they would have been treated as enerhies,® Wherefore, cphtihued 
Sir David, the chiefs expected that the protection would be 
gratuitous. The Government, bn its part, was inclined to be 
liberal to its new dependents, and finally a proclamation was 
issued on the 3rd May, 1809, guaranteeing the chiefs of "Sir- 
hind and Malwa" against the power of Banjit Singh, leaving 
them absolute in their own territories, exempting them from 

1 See the treaty itself. Appendix A. Compare Murray’s Snnfeet 
Singh, p. 67, 68. 

2 Sir David Ochterloney to Government, 17th March, 1809. 

3 See also Government to Besident at Delhi, 26th Deo. 1808. Baron 
Hugel. (Travels, p. 279) likewise attributes the interference of the English, 
in part ’ at least, to selfishness, hut with him the motive was the petty 
desire of benefiting by escheats, which the dissipated character of the 
chiefs was likely to render speedy and numerous 1 This sippetite for morsela 
■ of territory, however,' really aro.se at a subsequent date, and did not move 
the English in 1800. 
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triiaute, "but reijuiring assistanoo' hi time of war, and niakmg 
some minor provisions which need not be recapitulated.^ 

No sooner were the chiefs relieved of their fears of Eanjit 
Singh, than the more turbulent began to pray upon one another, 
or upon their weaker neighbours; and, although the Governor- 
General had not wished them to consider themselves as in 
absolute subjection to the British power,® Mr. Metcalfe pointed 
out® that it was necessary to declare the chiefs to be protected 
singly against one another, as well as oolleotively against Eaujit 
Singh ; for, if such a degree of security were not guaranteed, the 
oppressed would necessarily have recourse to the only other 
person who could use coercion with effect, t>i«. to the Eaja of 
Lahore. The justness of these views was admitted, and, on the 
'22iid August, 1811, a second proclamation was issued, warning 
the chiefs against attempts at usurpation, and reassuring them 
of independence and of .protection against Eanjit Singh.^ Never- 
theless, encroachments did not at once cease, and the Joclh 
Singh Kalsia, who avoided giving in his adhesion to the British 
Government on the advance of Sir Bnvid Oohterloiiey, required 
to have troops sent against him in 1818, to compel the siuTender 
of tracts vihioh ha had forcibly seized.® 

The history of the southern or Malwa Sikhs need not be 
continued, although it presents many points of interest to the 
general reader, as well as to the student and to those concerned 
in the administration of India. The British functionaries soon 
became involved in intricate questions about interference be- 
tween equal chiefs, and between chiefs and their confederates 

1 Appendix A. , 

2 Qovernment to Sir David Oohterloney, lOtK April, 1809. 

3 Mr, Metcalfe to Government, 17th June, 1809. 

4 See the proclamation. Appendix A. 

5 Besident at Delhi to Agent at Ambala, 27th October, 1818, mulcting 
the chief in the military expenses incurred, 65,000 rupees. The head of 
the family, Jodh Singh,, had recently returned with Eanjit Singh’s army 
;from the capture of Multan, and he was always treated with considera- 
tion by the Maharaja ; and, bearing in mind the diflerent views taken hy 
■dependent Sikhs and governing English, of rights of snceesaioU, he had 
fair grounds of: dissatisfaction. He claimed to be the head of the Karafa 
Hingkia Afiaf, .and to be the heir of all childless feudatories. The British 
Government, however, made itself the valid or efficient head of the 
confederacy. 
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O.V dependents; they laboured to reconcile the Hindu law of 
inheritance with the varied customs of different races, and with 
the alleged fanaily usages of peasants suddenly become princes. 
They had to decide on questions of escheat, and being strongly 
impressed with the superiority of British municipal rule, and 
with the undoubted claim of the paramount to some benefit 
from the protection, it afforded, they strove' to prove that colla- 
teral heirs had a limited right only, and that exemption from 
tribute necessarily implied an enlarged liability to confiscation. 
They had to define the common boundary of the Sikh States 
Jand of British rule, and they were prone to show, after the 
.manner of Eanjit Singh, that the ijresent possession of a prin- 
cipal town gave a right to all the villages which had ever been 
attached to it as the seat of a local authority, and that all waste 
lands belonged to the supreme power, although the dependent 
might have last possessed them in sovereignty and intermediate- 
ly brought them under the plough. They had to exercise a para- 
mount municipal control, and in the surrender of criminals, and 
in the demand for compensation for property stolen from British 
:subjects, the original arbitrary nature of the decisions enforced, 
has not yet been entirely replaced by rules of reciprocity. But 
the Government of a large empire will always be open to obloquy, 
and liable to misconception, from the acts of ofl&cioua and ill 
judging servants, who think that they best serve the complicated 
interests of their own rulers by lessening the material poWer 
•of others, and that any advantage they may seem to have gained 
■for the State they obey, will surely promote their own objects. 
Nor, in such matters, are servants alone to blame; and the 
whole .system of internal government in India requires to be 
remodelled, and made the subject of a legislation at once wise, 
•considerate, and comprehensive. In the Sikh States ignorance 
has been the main cause of m'stakea and heart burnings, and 
In 1818 Sir David Ochterloney frankly owiled to the Marquis of 
Hastings,^ that his proclamation of 1809 had been based oh an 
•erroneous idea. He thought that a few great chiefs only existed 
between the Sutlej and Jumna, and that on them would devolve 
the maintenance of order; whereas he found that the dissolution 
-ot the Mials, faulty as was their fomiation, had almost thrown, 
the Sikhs back upon the individual independence of the times 

1 In a private oommunioation, dated 17th May, 1818. 
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of Ahmad Shah, Both in considering the relation of the chiefs- 
to one another, and their relation eolleetively to the British Gov- 
ernment, too little regard vras perhaps had to the peculiar cir- 
cumstances of the Sikh people. They were in a state of progres- 
sion among races as barbarous as themselves, when suddenly 
the colossal power of England arrested them, and required the- 
exercise of political moderation and the practice of a just 
morality from men ignorant alike of despotic control and of. 
regulated freedom.’- 

1 Fn the Sikh states on either side of the Sutlej, the British Govern- 
went -was long fortun-ate in being represented by such men as Capt. 
Murray and Mr. Clai-k, Sir David Oohterloney and Lieut.-Colonel Wade — 
so different from one anotiior, and yet so usofnl to one common purpose 
of good for the English power. These men, by their personal character or 
influence, added to the general reputation of their countrymen, and they 
gave adaptation and flexibility to the rigid unsympathising nature of a 
foi-eign and oivilisad supremacy. Sir David Ophterloiiey will long live im 
the memory of the people of Northern India ns one of the greatest of 
the conquering English chiefs; and he was among the very lost of the- 
Britush leaders who endeared himself, both to the army which followed 
him and to the princes who bowed before the colossal power of his race. 

Nevertheless, the beat of subordinate authorities, immersed in details. , 
and occupied with local affairs, are liable to bo biassed by views wliich 
promise immediate and special advantage. They can seldom be more then- 
upright or dexterous administrators, and they can still more rarely be men- 
whose minds have been enlarged by study and reflection as well as by 
actual experience of the world. Thus the ablest but too often resemblB- 
merely the practical man of the moment ; wliile the supreme authority, 
especially when absent from his eottncillors and intent upon some great. . 
undertaking, is bf necessity dependent mainly upon the local represents-: 
.fives .of the- Goveriunenb,. -whose notions, must, inevitably bo partial or one- . 
sided, for good, indeed, as well as for evil. The author has thus, . even- ' 
during his short ser rice, seen many reasons to be thankful that there is- 
a remote deliberative or corrective body, which can survey things through 
an atmosphere cleared of mists, and which can judge of noeasures with- 
roferenoe both to the universal principles of justioe and stato-smanahip, 
and to their particular bearing on the, English supremacy in India, which- 
should he characterised by certainty and oonsistenoy of operation, andS 
tempered by a spirit of forbearance and adaptation. 
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11. aNGLO-SIKH relations. 1809-1838 

A treaty of peace aud friendship was thus formed between. 
Eanjit Singh and the English Government but oonfi denoe is a 
, iplant of slow, growth, and doubt and suspicion are not always 
ire-moved by formal protestations. While arrangements were, 
pending with the Maharaja, the British authorities were assured, 
that he had made propositions to Sindhia agents from Gwalior, 
from Holkar, and from Amir Khan,® continued to show them- 
selves for years at Lahore, and their masters long dwelt on the 
hope that the tribes of the Punjab and of the Deccan might 
yet be united against the stranger conquerors. It was further 
believed by the iEluglish rulers, that llanjit Singh was anxiously 
ti'ying to induce the Sikhs of Sirhind to throw off their allegiance,, 
and to join him and Holkar against their protectors,* Other 
special instances might also be quoted, and Sir David Ochtef- 
loney even thought it prudent to lay in supplies and to throw 
up defensive lines at Ludhiana.^ Eanjit Singh had likewise hia 
suspicions, but they were necessarily expressed in ambiguous, 
terms, and were rather to be deduced from his acts and corres- 
pondence, and from a consideration of his position, than to be 
looked for in overt statements or remonstrances. By degrees: : 
the apprehensions of the two Governments mutually vanished, 
and while Eanjit Singh felt he could freely exercise his ambition 
beyond the Sutlej; the English were persuaded he would not 
embroil himself’ with its restless allies in the south, so long as., 
he had occupation elsewhere, 1811 presents _were . exchanged 
between the Governor-General and the Maharaja,® and during 
j the following year Sir David Ochterloney became his guest at 
i the marriage of his son, Kharak Singh,® and from that period 
untir within a year of the late war,^ the rumours of a Sikh inva- 

1 Besident at Delhi to Sir David Ochterloney, 2ath June, 1809. 

2 Sir D. Ochterloney to Government, 16th Oct., 1809 ; 5th, 6th, and 
7th December, 1809 : and 5th and ^th January and 82nd August, 1810. 

3 ■ Sir D. Ochterloney to Qo-vernment, 6th January, 1810. 

4 Sir D. Ochterloney to Government, 31at December, 1809, and 7tb 

September, 1810. ' 

5 A carriage was at this time' sent, to Lahore. See, further, Resident 
of Delhi to Sir D, Ochterloney, 25th Pebruary, 1811, and Sir D. Ochterloney 
to Government, 16th November, 1811. 

6' Sir D. Ochterloney to Government, 18th July, 1811, and 23rd : ' 
January, 1812. 

*7 First- Anglo-Sikh 'War. . : 
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sion secved to amuse the idle and to alarm the credulous, without 
-causing uneasiness to the British Viceroy. 

On the departure of Mr. Metcalfe, the first care of Eaujit 
y.i; Singh was to strengthen both his frontier post of Eilor opposite 
) iudhiana, and Gobindgarh, the citadel of Amritsar, which he had 
I begun to build as soon as he got possession of the religious 
‘ i capital of his people.’- He was invited, almost at the. same time, 
by Sansar Chanel, of Katoch, to aid in resisting the Gurkhas, 
■who were still pressing their long-continued siege of Kangra, 
•and who had effectually dispelled the Eajput prince’s dreams of 
a supremacy reaching from the Jumna to the Jhelum. The 
stronghold was offered to the SOch ruler as the price of his 
assistance, but Sansar Chand hoped, in the meantime, to gain 
.admittance himself, by showing to the Gurkhas the futility of 
resisting Eanjit Singli, and by promising to surrender the fort 
to the Nepal commander, if allowed to withdraw his family. The 
.Maharaja saw through the schemes of Sansar Chand, and he 
made the son of his ally a prisoner, while he dexterously cajoled 
the Kathmandu General, Atnar Singh Thnpa, who proposed a 
joint warfare against the mountaineers, and to take, or receive, 
in the meantime the fort of Kangra as part of the Qurkha shave 
Cf the general spoil. He got possession of the place by suddenly 
demanding admittance as the expected relief. Sansar Chand 
was foiled, and Amar Singh retreated across the Sutlej, loudly 
■exclaiming that he had been grossly duped.^ The active Nepal- 
ese commander soon put down, soine disorders which had arisen 
in his rear, but the disgrace of his failure before Kangra rankled 
in his mind, and he made preparations for another expedition 
against it. He proposed to Sir David Oohterloney a joint 
march to the Indus, and a separate appropriation of the plains 
and the hills,® and Eanjit Singh, ignorant alike of English mode- 
ration and of international law, became apprehensive lest the 
allie.s of Nepal should be glad of a .pretext for coercing one who 
hud so unwillingly acceded to their limitation of his ambition. 

1 Compaye Murray’s Bunjeet Singh, .-p, 76. ' 

8 Murray s Sing^’, p. 76, 77. Ube Maharaja told Captain 

Wade that the Gurkhas -OT-anted to share Eashmir -with him, hut that he 
thought it heat to keep them out of the Punjab altogether. (Capt. Wade 
to Government, 25th May, 1831.) 

3 Su- D. Oohterloney to Govarnnient, 16th and 30th December, 1809 1 
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He made Ijtiown that he was desirous of meeting Amar Siugh. 
Thapa on his own ground; and the reply of the Governor-Gene- 
ral that he might not only himself cross the Sutlej to chastise 
the invading Gurkhas in the hills, but that, if they descended 
into the plains of Sirhind, he would receive English assistance, 
gave him another proof that the river of the treaty was really to 
be an impassable barrier. He had got the assurance he wanted, 
and he talked no more of carrying his horsemen into mountain 
recesses.^ But Amar Singh long brooded over his reverse, and 
tried in various ways to induce the British authorities to join 
him in assailing the Punjab. The treaty with Nepal, he would 
say, made all strangers the mutuad friends or enemies of the two 
Governments, and lianjit Singh had wantonly attacked the 
Gurkha possessions in Katoch. Besides, he would argue, to 
fldvauee is the safest policy, and what could have brought the 
English to the Sutlej .but the intention of going beyond it 
The war of 1814 followed, and the English became the neigh- 
bours of the Sikhs in the hills as well as in the plains, and the 
Gurkhas,, instead of grasping Kashmir, trembled for their homes 
in Kathmandu. Eanjit Singh was not then asked to give his 
assistance, but Sansar Chand was directly called upon by the 
English representative to attack the Gurkhas and their allies, — 
a hasty requisition, which produced a remonstrance from the 
Maharaja, and an admission, on the part of Sir David Qchter- 
loney, that his supremacy was not questioned; while the experi- 
enced Hindu chief had forborne to commit himself with either 
State, by promising much and doing little.® 

1 Sir D. Oohteiloney to Groveinuiant, 12th September, 1811, and 
Government to Sir D. Oohterlbney, 4th October, and 22nd November, 1811. 

2 Sir D. Oohterloney to Government, 20th December, .1813. 

3 Government to Sir David Oohterloney, 1st and 20th October, 1814; 

. Resident at Delhi to Sir D. Oohterloney, 11th October, 1814, and Sir 
David’s letter to Ranjit Singh, dated 29th November, 1814, 

During the war of 1814 Sir David Oohterloney sometimes almost des- 
paired of success; and, amid his vexation, he once at least recorded his. 
opinion that the Sepoys of the Indian army were unequal to such moun- 
tain warfare as was being waged. (Sir D. Oohterloney to Government;. 
22nd December, 1814.) The most active and useful ally- of the English- 
during the war was Raja Ramsaran of Hindur (or Nalgarh), the descen- 
dant of the Hari Chand slain by Guru Gohind, and who was himself the. 
ready coadjutor of Sansar Chand in many aggressions upon others, as well 
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EaiUjili Singh felt secure on the Upper Sutlej, but a new 
danger assailed hum in the beginning of 1810, and again set him 
to ‘worii to dive to the bottom of British counsels. Mr. Elphins- 
tone had scarcely concluded a treaty with Shah Shuja against 
the Persians and French, before that prince whs driven out of 
his, kingdom by the brother whom he had himself supplanted, 
and who had placed his affairs in the hands of the able minister, 
Fateh Khan. The Maharaja was at Wazirabad, sequestering 
that place from the family of a deceased Sikh chief, when he 
heard of Shah Shuja ’s progress to the eastward with vague hopes 
■of procuring assistance from one friendly power or another. 
Eanjit Singh remembered the. use he had himself made of Shah 
Zaman‘8 gvairt of Lahore, he feared the whole Punjab might 
similarly be surrendered to the English in return for a few batta- 
lions, and he desired to keep a representative of imperial power 
within his own grasp. ^ He amused the ex-King with the ofier 
of , co-operation in the recovery of Multan and Kashmir, and he 
■said ha would himself proceed to meet the Shah to save him 
further journeying towards Hindustan.® They saw one another 
at Sahiwal, but no determinate arrangement was come to, for 
some prospects of success dawned upon the Shah, and he felt 
reason to distrust Eanjit Singh’s sincerity.* The conferences 
were broken off; but the Maharaja hastened, while there was 
yet an appearance of union, to denaand the surrender of Multan 
for himself in the name of the King. The gi’eat gun called “Zem 
Zem”, or the ‘‘BJJngh.ea,,TpEe’^ w brought from Lahore to 
batter the walls of the citadel; but all his eSorts were in vain, 
^and he retired, foiled, in the month of April, with no more than 
180,000 rupees to soothe his mortified vanity. The Governor, 
MazafEar Khan, was by this time in correspondence with the 
British Viceroy in Calcutta and Eanjit Singh feared that a 

as in resisting the Gurkhas. The venerable chief was still alive in 1846, 
end he continued to talk with admiration of Sir David Oehterloney and 
his “eighteen pounders,” and to expatiate upon the aid he himself rendered 
-in, dragging them up the steeps of the Himalayas. 

1: Sir .p- Ochterlphey to Government, loth and 30th December, 1809. 

. ' Government, 7th, 10th, 17th, and '30£h: 

; Decemberi 1809, : ah January, 1810. 

. , ,3 Shah Shnja’s Autohiop^aphy, chap, xxii, published, in . the Calcuttd 
Mrnithhj Jmirdal iar The original was undoubtedly revised, if not 
■■u^cally written, by the Shah.^ ' ^ 
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iiender of allegiance might not only be made but accepted. He 
diherefore proposed to Sir David Oohterloney that the two “allied, 
powers” shpuld inarch against Multan and divide the conquest 
.equally.® It was surmised that he wanted the siege train of the 
English, but he may likewise have wished to know whether the 
Sutlej was to be as good a boundary in the south as in the north. 
He was told reprovingly that the English committed aggressions 
upon no one, but otherwise the tenor of the correspondence was 
such ns to lead him to believe that he would not be interfered 
■with in his designs upon Multan.® 


Some differences had arisen with the British authorities 
•regarding the right to a place named Wadni, to the south of the 
Sutlej, which had been transferred by Eanjit Singh to his intri- 
;guing and ambitious mother-in-law, Sada Kaur, in the 1808. 
'rThe lady was regarded by the English agents ns being the 
I independent representative of the interests of the Kanheya 
'■confederacy of Sikhs on iheir side of the river, and therefore as 
iiaving a right to their protection. But Eanjit Singh had quar- 
iVlled with and imprisoned his mothei'-in-law, and had taken 
possession of the fort of Wadni. It was resolved to eject him 
‘by force, and a detachment of troops marched from Ludhiana 
■and restored the authority of the captive widow, Eanjit Singt 
prudently made ho attempt to resist the British agent, but he 
•was not without apprehensions that his occupation of the place 
would be construed into a breach of the treaty, and he busied 
himself with defensive preparations. A friendly letter from the 
-superior authorities at Delhi relieved him of his fears. “ 


1 Sir D. Oohterloney to Government, 29th March, and 23rd May, 
'1810. In the latter it ia atated that 250,000 rupees were paid, and th( 
suiH: of 180,000 is given on Capt. Murray’s authority. (Li/e of 
:Singhi -p, 81.) 

2 Sir D. Oohterloney to Government, 23rd July, and 13th August, 
^ 810 . 

3 Sir D. Oohterloney to Government, 29th March and 17th September, 
1810, and Government to Sir D. Oohterloney, 25tli September, 1810, 
'Compare Murray’s Kim/eet SinffSi p; 80, 81. 


4 Compare Murray’s iJiin/eet Sfnj^A. p,: ^ where the proceedings 
•are given -very briefly, and scarcely with aoouraoy, Gapt , Murray’s and 
Oapt. Boss’s letters to the Eesident at Delhi, frpni l’ehtuary to- Sbptaihher,^^^ 
'1822, give details, and other, information is phtajnabie from the letters 
=of Sir D. Ochterloney to Capt. Boas,-' 'dated. 7th November; 1821, and'of 
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111 the year.1820,, Appa Sahib, the deposed Eaja of the 
Maratha kingdom of Nagpur, escaped from the custody of the- 
(British authorities and repaired to Amritsar. He would seem to 
have had the command of large sums of money, and he endea- 
vored to engage Banjit Singh in his cause; but the Maharaja had. 
been told the fugitive was the violent enemy of his English 
allies, and he ordered him to quit his territories. The chief took 
up his abode for a time in Sansar Chand’s principality of 
li'ntoch, and while there he would appear to have entered into 
some idle schemes with Prince Haidar, a son of Shah Zaman, 
for the subjugation of India, south and east of the Sutlej. The 
Durani ivas to be monarch of the whole, from Delhi to Cape 
Comorin ; but the Maratha was to be wazir of the empire, and 
to hold the Deccan as a dependent sovereign. The Punjab was- 
not included; but it did not transpire that either Banjit Singh,, 
or Sansar Chand, or the two ex-Kings of Kabul, w'cve privy to the 
‘ design, and, as soon as the circumstance became known, Sansar 
Chand compelled his guest to proceed elsewhere. Appn Sahib 
repaired, in 1822, to Mandi, which, lies between Kangra and the- 
Sutlej ; but he wandered to Amritsar about 1828, and only finally 
quitted the country during the following year, to find an asylum 
with the Eaja of Jpdhpur. That state had become an English- 
dependency, and the ex-Baja's surrender was required; but the- 
strong objections of the Bajput induced the Government to be 
satisfied with a promise of his safe custody, and he died almost: 
forgotten in the year 1840.* . 

Eaja Bir Singh, of Nuipur, in the hills, had been dispos- 
sessed of his -ohiefship in the year 1816. He sought refuge to 
the south of the Sutlej, and immediately made proposals to 
Shah Shiija, w'ho had just reached Ludhiana, to enter into a 

tho Govcinor-Genera)’.? Agent nt Delhi to Capt. Murray, of 22nd June, 
aiid to Government of the 23rd Angust, 1822; and from those of Govern- 
ment to the Governor-General’s Agent, 24th April, . 13th July, and isthi 
1 ,, Octphcr, 1822. 

; 1 .Compare Miirray’s Hvnjeet Singh, p. 126; Moorcroffs Travels, i. 

. 109; an 6 the gfiMsi-offioial authority, the Bengal and Agra Gazetteer for 

; :,1B41, 1842 .(aTtioles "Nagpopr” and "Jodhpur’’). See also Capt. Murray’s 
letler-s to Resident at Delhi, 24th November and 22nd December, 1821; 

. 13th January;. 1822, and 16th June, 1824; and likewise Capt. Wade to. 
Resident at Delhi, ISth Mareh. 18 ^. . 
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combination against Eanjii SingK, Tbe Mabamia, jL*a,u. j.xuu alto-* 
gethei* dospisad simirar tenders of allegiance from various dis- 
contented chiefs, when the Shah was his prisoner guest in 
Lahore; he remembered the treaty between the \ Shah and the 
English, and he knew how readily dethroned Kings rnigiit he- 
made use of by the ambitious. .He wished to ascertain the 
views of the English authorities, hut he veiled his suspicions, 
ot them in terms of apprehension of the N.urpur Ihija. His. 
troops, he said, were absent in the neighbourhood of Idiultau,,. 
and Bir Singh might cross , the Sutlej and raise disturbance.s.. 
The reception of emissar-ies by Shah Shuja was then discounten- 
anced, and the residence of the exiled Kajn tit I,iidhinna was 
discouraged; but Banjit Siugh was told that bis right to attempt 
the recovery of hla ohiafshipt was admitted, although be would 
not be allowed to organize the means of doing so w'ithin the, 
British limits. The Maharaja seemed satisfied that Lahore 
would be safe while absent in the south or west, and he said 
no more.’^ 

In the year 1819, the able and adventurous traveller, 
Moorcroft, left the plains of India in the hope of reaching Yar- , 
kaiul and Bokhara. In the hills of the Punjab he expeviended 
difficulties, and ha was mduCed fo repair td Lahore to wait upon- 
Banjit - Singh. He was honourably reoeiVedl hiid anjl: lurking: - 
suspicions of his <wh designs; or of the views of his Govern- 
ment, were soon dispelled. The Maharaja conversed with frank- 
ness of the events of his life ;' he showed- the traveller his bands 
of horseinen and battalions of. infantry, and encouraged him to., 
visit any part of the capital without hesitation, and at his own- 
leisure, Mr. Moorcroft ’s iriedical skill and general knowledge, his-, 
eandid mahnei? and , personal activity, produced an impression'. 

■ favourable to himself and advantagebus to his cdUntiyihen; .blit, 
his proposition that British merchandize should bO adniitted 
into the Punjab at a fixed scale of duties, was received -vtitb. 
evasion. The Maharaja’s revenues might be affected, it -wfts 

1 The public correspondence generally of 1816 — 17 has here been- 
referred to, and especially the letter of Government to Eesideiit at Delhi,, 
dated 11th April, 1817. Bir Singh ma-de another attempt to recoVe-r hia. 
principality; but he -was seized and imprisoned. (Murray’s .Bwfljcet Singh^ 
p. 145, and ,Qapt. Murray to Eesident at Delhi, 26th February, 1827 .)j 
H e was subsequently released, and was alive, but unheeded, in 1844. ; ; 

-B.'- ■ 
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saidi and his principal plBcers, Avhose advice wns lAecessarv. 
were absent on distant expeditions,. Every facility was afiorded 
to Mr. Moorcraft in prosecuting his journey. 


Hanjit Singh had become master of the Punjab almost un- 
heeded by the English; but the position and views of that 
people had changed since they asked his aid against the armies : 
'A:if Napoleon. The Jumna and the sea-coast of Bombay were ho 
longer the proclaimed limits of their empire ; the Narmada had 
been crossed, the States of Eajpntana had been rendered tribu- 
tary, and, with the laudable design of diSusing wealth and of 
linking remote provinces together in the strong and useful, bonds 
cf commcrcei they were about to enter upon schemes of itaviga- 
tibh and of trodei wbioli caused them to deprecate the amblMon 
of the King of the Sihhs, and led them, by sure yet imforeseeh 
steps, to absorb his dominion in their own, and to grasp, per- 
haps inscrutably to chasten.; with the , cold unfeeling hand 
of worldly rule, the youthful spirit of social change and religious 
tefomation evoked by the genius of Nanak and Gobind. 


In 1826 Ban jit Singh’s attention was amused with overtures 
from the Gurkhas, who forgot .his former rivalry in,, the over- 
whelming greatness of the English; but the precise object of 
the Nepalese did nob transpire, and the restless spirit of the 
Sikh chief soon led him to the Ohenab, with the design of seizuig 
SliikuTpui-.i The occurrence of a scarcity in Sind, and perhaps 
■the rumours of the hostile preparations of the Eaglisli against 
’.IBharatpur, induced him to return to his capital before the end 
of the year. The Jat usui'per.of the Jumua* asked his brother 
.Jot of the Eavi to aid him; but the Maharaja affected to dis- 
f ^redit- the, mission, and so satisfied the British authorities with- 
■out compromising hunself with; the master ^ of a fortress which 
had successfully resisted the disdplined troops and the dreaded 
•a^illery of his neighhows.^ ^But about the same ■ time Eanjit 
bingh likewise found reason, to .distrust the possessors of strong- 
holds; an d Fateh Singh Ahluwalia was constvamed by his old 

at' Delhi to ICapt; Murr^. “a8th~;'3toc!i~lS§5^ 
la.Tepljr, 28th March Compare, also Murray’s 

*2 Dorjaa Sal, wurper pf Bharatpur, 

«.i cif’VlS' M o*.W, lass. 
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ibrothev in aims to leave a masonry citadel unfinished, and was 
further induced by his own fears to fly to the south of the Sutlej. 

He was assured of English protection in his ancestral estates 
in the Sirhind province, hut Ranjit Singh, remembering perhaps 
Ahe joint treaty with Lord Lahe, earnestly endeavoured to allay 
.the fears of the fugitive, and to reoall a chief so dangerous in 
the hands of his allies. Fateh Singh returned to Lahore in 
J827; he was recemed with marked honour, and he was confirin- 
led in nearly all his possessions. ‘ 

Towards the end of 1826, Ranjit Singh was attacked with 
■sickness, and he sought the aid of European skill. Dr. MuiTay, 

;a surgeon in the British-Indian army, was sent to attend him, 

■and he remained at Lahore for some time, although the Maha- 
raja was more disposed to trust to time and abstmenoe, or tb 
ihe empirical remedies of hia own physicians, than to the pres- 
■cribers of unknown drugs and the practisers of new ways. 
Ranjit Singh, nevertheless, liked to have his foreign medical 
•ad-yiser near him, as oire from whom information could he gained, 

;and whom it might be advantageous to please. He seemed 
anxious about the proposed visit of Lord Amherst, the Governor- 
^ 'General, to the northern provinces; he asked about the qualities 
-of the Burmese troops, and the amount of money demand- 
■ed by the English victors 'at the eiid of th&: war with 
that people ; ha was inquisitive about the mfitiiiy of a regiment 
•of Sqpoys at Barrackpore,. and he wished to know whether 
-native troops had been employed in quelling it.® On the arrival 
I of Lord Amherst at Simla, in 1827, a further degree of intimacy 
■became inevitable; a mission of welcome and inquiry was sent 

1 Resident at Belhi to Capt. Murray, 13th January, 1826, and Capt. 

Murray's Hunjeet Singh, p. 144. Tire old chief had, as; early as ISll, . 
•desired to be regarded as separately 'connected with the English;, so: fearful i, 
'had he heopnre of hia “Turbanrhrblber." ■. (Goyemnient: to : Sir- 'B/ Bchtetf 
loney. 4tb October, 1811.1 : : ■ 

'1 . The; cis-Sutlej Mahomedan : Chief of Mamdot, formerly at Keisur, fled 
and returned about the. same, time he' Fateh' Singh, for: similar reasons, ahd 
.after, making siniilar'endeayoUrs , to, be' recognised as an English dependent. 
'(Government to Resident at B.elbi, :28th April, 1827, with, correspondence 
;to.lYhich it relates, and cqmpai'd Starray's Jfir/iyeet 'Sinj/Hy p. 145.) 

2 , Capt. 'Wade to the Resident at Delhi, 24th September and , 30th , 

'November,.. 1826,.. and. 1st; January, 1827. Compare Murray's ; Hunjeet 
:Singk "p. MS. : i 

* See N. '^. Sixiha, Hiinjit Singh^ p. 131. . 
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to -wait upon his Lordship, and the compliment was retiu-uecl 
hy the deputation of Captain Wade, the British frontier author- 
ity, to the Maharaja’s court. ^ During the following year the- 
English eommander-in-ohief arrived at Ludhiana, and Eanjit 
Bingh sent an agent to convey- to him his good wishes; but air 
expected invitation to visit the strongholds of the Punjab was 
not given to the captor of Bharatpur..® 


The little business to be transacted between the British 
and Silrh Governments was entrusted to the management of 
the JResident at Delhi, who gave his orders to Captain Murray, 
the Political Agent cab Ambtila, who again had. under him an- 
tissistant, Captain Wade, at Ludhiana i mainly in connection 
with the: affairs of the garrison of that plac?.. When Captain- 
Wade was at Lahore, ■ the Maharaja . expressed a wish that, for 
the sake of despatch in business, ^thie agency , for hi's Ois-Butlej 
possessions should be, vested in Jhe officer at Ludhiana subordi- 
: ;liat;e W ^ but independent of the officer at 

' 4^ wish was eopipiied with,^ but in . attempting to- 

:defihe the extent of the- ter^ in question, it was found that 
tt>^?® ■^6?® .points to be settled. Banjit Singh 

;;:;.pl8hned:-,suprejn over Chamkaur, and Anandpur Makhowal,. 
ap.d. other places belonging to the . Sodhis,: or oollaterial repre- 
'aebtativeSi of Guru Gobind. He also -claimed Wadni, :yy:hioh, a 
few j'ears before, had been wrested from him on the plea that 
itjwas his mother-in-law’s ; and he claimed Tirozpur, then -held 
• by; a childless widow, and also all the AhluWalia districts, be- 
sides others which heed not be partioularizedi® The claims of 
tb s Maharaja over Fli-ozpur and the ancestral possessions of 


: 1 (Sovernment to Capt. Wade, 2nd May, 1827. ^ 

2 Murray’s Sunjeet SingJi, p. 147. 

3 Capt. Wade to Resident at Delhi, 20th Juno, 1827. .. 

;4 Government to Resident at Delhi, 4th October, 1827. 

; 6 Capt. Wade to the Resident at Delhi, 20th JahUary, 1828, ands 
Capt. Murray to the same, 19th February, 1828. ■ : 

Government subsequently deoided (Govern- 
fo AgTOl at rpelhi, 24th November, 1838), that certain collateral 

not succeed, as, according to Hindn- 
psw aftd Sikh uSageV no right of descent after a division had' 

taken place. So uneertain, however, ; is the practice of the :B!nElish that 
:: , 0 -ne or: moro prooedonts 

; he found -mthm the range pf cases connected with the Sikh ’states. 
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i'lateli Singh Ahluwalia were rejected ; but the British title to 
-supremacy over Wadni could no longer, it was found, be maia- 
iained. . The claims of Lahore to Chamkaur and 4uandpur Ma- 
khowal were expediently admitted, for the British right did not 
-fieem worth maintaining, and the affairs of the priestly class of 
.Siljhs could be best managed by a ruler of their own faith. ^ 
Ilanjit Singh disliked the loss of Pirozpur, which the English 
long continued to admire as a commanding position,® but .the 
settlement generally was such as seemed to lessen the ohanoes 
■of future collision between the two Governments. Banjit Singh’s 
•connection with the English thus became more and more close. 

The fame of Banjit Singh was now at its height, and hla 
friendship was sought by distant sovereigns. In 1829, agents 
from Baluchistan brought horses to the Sikh ruler, and hoped 
•.that the frontier posts of Hurrund and Dajel, westward of the 
Indus, which his feudatory of Bahawalpur had usurped, would 
be restored to the Khan.®’ The Mahanijn, was likewise in com- 
muniention with Shah Mahmud of Herat^ and in 1830 he was 
invited, by Baiza Bai of Gwalior,® to honour the nuptials of the 
oung Sindhia with his presence.® The English were at the 
ame time not, without a suspicion that he .bad opened a corres- 

1 Governtaant to.the Eeaident at Delhi,. 14th hloveraber, 1^8. 

2 In 1823 Capt. Murray talfc^ of the ■ "strqng and ;ittiportani fort- 
“sb” of Firoapur haying been recovered by Eanjit Singh, for the widow 
roprietress from whom it had been seized by a claimant (Captain Murray 
o the Agent at Delhi, 20th July, 1823), and the supreme authorities 
imilarly talked (Government to Agent at Delhi, 30th January, 1824) of 
he political and military advantages of Firozpur over Ludhiana. 

3 Capt, Wade to the Resident at Delhi, 3rd May, 1820, and 29th 
.pril, 1830. Hurrund .was once n place of considerable . repute, , (See 
(urtiMfr Molt un \LaVg Journal, under date 3rd March, 1836.) The 
ahawalpur Memoirs show that the Nawab was aided by the treachery 
f others in acquiring it. The place had to be retaken by General Ventura 
as the author learpt from- that officer), when Biihawal :Khah w.is deprived 
f his territories .svest of the , Sutlej. , 

4 Capt. M^de to Resident at Delhi, 31st Jaiiuavy, 1829. and 3rd 

iecemher, 1830. . • 

*S AVife of Daulat Rao Sindliia. 

6 Capt, Wade to Resident at Delhi, 7th April, 1830. The Maharaja 
.cclinecV the , ihvitarion, saying Sindhia was not at Lahore when Itis son. 
ras married. . ■ ■ 
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pbndeaee with Bussia^ and they were themselves about to flatter 
him as one necessary to the fulfilment of their exjpanding view* 
of just influence and profitable commerce. 

In the beginning of 1831, Lord William Bentinck, the Gov- 
ernor-General of India, arrived at Simla, and a Sikh deputation 
waited upon, his Lordship to convey to him Eanjit Singh’s eom- 
plimbritaiy wishes for his own welfare and the prosperity of his 
Government. The increasing warmth of the season prevented 
the despatch of a formal return missioia, but Captain Wade, 
the Political Agent at Ludhiana, wfis made the bearer of a letter 
to the Maharaja, thanking him for his attention. The principal 
duty of the agent was, however, to ascertain whether Eanjit 
^ Singh wished, and would, propose, to have an interview with. 
Lord William Bentinck, for it was a matter in which it was 
thought the English Viceroy could not take the initiative.® The 
object of the Gqvernbr-General was mainly to give the \yorld 
atv impression of complete unani mity _b et\veeii the two States; 
buti this Maharaja wished to strengthen his own authority, and 
to lead the Sikh public to believe his dynasty was acknowledged’ 
as the proper head of the Khalaa, by the predominant English 
rulers. The able chief, Hari Singh, was one of those most 
aWrae to the recognition of the right of Prince Kharak Singh,. 
Olid the heir-apparent liimself Would seem to have been aware 
of the feelings of the Sikh people, for he had the year before 
opened a coiTespondenoe with the Governor of Bombay, as if to 
derive hope from the vague terms of a complimentary reply.®' 
Eanjit Singh thus readily proposed a meeting, and one took 
place at Eilpar, on the banks of the Sutlej, in the month of 


(Jidtober (1881) . 


A present of horses from, the King of England 


1. Ciijit. W'ada to Resident nt Delhi, 24th Aiigust, 1830. 

. Z Govermiient to Capt. Wade, ZBth April, 1831, and Murray's 
, ’ JlunjifH Singh, , p. 162. 

3 With regard to this interchange of lettira, 'see the Persian Secre- 
tary to the Political Secretary at Boinhay, 6th July, 1830. 

. That Banjit Singh was jealous, pereonaliy. nf 'Ha'ri Singh, or that 
', the. :*«#»eii»t .Yrould have proved a to the li ving master is not proh- 

ablsi hut 'Hari Bingh was a zealous Sikh and an ambitious man, and' 
.. Khiusk Singh ..was always foil of doubts and apprehensions with respect 
: ta Ills sucoessiou and ' even, hh .safety. Eaiijit Singh’s anxiety with regard 
the meeting at Rupari perhaps, by M. , AUai'd, may be,. 

. learnt ;from Sir. I’rinsep's account in . Miirtaybs jlwn^^ p. 162. 
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had, in the meantime, reached Lahore, by the Indus and EaviV 
rivers, under the escort of Lieutenant Burnes, and during one 
of the several interviews with the Governor-General, Eanjit Singh 
had sought for and obtained a Written assurance of peripetual 
friendship.^ The impression went abroad that his family would 
be supported by .the English Government, and ostensibly Eanjit 
Singh’s objects seemed wholly, as they had been partly, gained. 
But his mind was not set at ease about Sind: vague accounts- 
had reached him of some design with regard to that country; 
he plainly hinted his own schemes, and observed, the Amirs had' 
no efficient troops, arid that they could not be - well disposed to- 
wards the English, as they had thrown difficulties in the way 
of Lieuteuarit Burnes' progress:® But the Governor-General 
would not divulge to his inquiring guest and ally the tenor of 
propositions already on their way to the chiefs of Sind, confessed- 
ly lest the Maharaja should at Once endeavour to counteract hii 
peaceful and beneficial intentions.® Eanjit Singh may or may 
not have felt that he was distrusted, but as he was to be a party 
to the opening of the navigation of the Indus, and as the project; 
had been matured, it would have better suited the character andi 
the position' of the British Government had no epnoealnient h^eh 
attempted. . \ . 

The traveller Moprbroft had been Impiris^ed 'with the, us^ 
which might hh inside of the Indus as a ohanricl of British com-* 
merce,* and the scheme of navigating that river and its tributaries 
was eagerly adopted by. the Indian 7 Government, and by the 
advocates of material utilitariabito. Orie object of sending 
King Williarn's presents for Eanjit Singh by, water, was to ascer- 
tain, ; as if undesignedly, the trading value of the olassipai; 


1 Murray's limjeet Singh, p. 166. V; V.' ' 

2. Miirray’s Srii//A, p. 167. /phis opinion of ■ Singh 

about Sindhian tiroops may not be pleasing to the victoivs of Dabo , and . 
Jliani, although the Maliaroja iinjjrigned hot their hoUrage, but thoir 'dis- 
cipline and equipment. 'Stnih Shujh’s expedition, of 18M, lievertheless, 
eerved to show the fairhes.s of HahjitlSingh’s conclasioji.'i. 

3 Murray’s SiXv*? p. i67, 168. The whole of the tenth, 

chapter of Gapt.' tTilrray'ii : boo includes the meeting at Rnpar, 

may be regarded 'as ' tlie .composition of Mr. Prinsep, the Secretary td. 
Government; with, the Governor-General. 

,4 Moorcroft, : tCmrc/s, ii. 328. 
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fitrearo,^ and tli6 lesnlt of Lieutenant Burnea obsewations oon- 
yinced Lprd William Bentinck of its superiority over the Ganges. 
:Thei'e seemed also, in his Lordship's opinion, good reason to 
1. believe that the great ■western valley had at one time been as 
populons as that of the. east, and it ■was thought that the judioi- 
tous exercise of the paramount influence of the British Govern- 
Iment might remove those political obstacles which had banish- 
ed eommerce from the rivers of Alexander.® It was therefore 
resolved, in the current language of the day, to open the Indus 
to the navigation of the -world. 

Before the . Governor-General met Banjit Singh, he had 
directed Colonel Ppttmger to proceed to Hyderabad, to negotiate 
ndth the Amirs of Sind the opening of the lower portion of the 
river to all boats on the payment of a fixed toll)® and, two 
months aftenvards, towards the pnd . of 18S1,, he ■wrote to the 
Jfaharaja ithat the desire he had, formerly expressed to see a 
:stehmrboat yvas a proPf of his enlightened understanding, and 
was, likely to be gratified before long, as .it was wished to draw 
.eloser the, epnamercial relations of the twp States. Captain 
^Wdde ,w'as at the same time sent to explain, in person, the 
•objept of Colonel Pottinger’s .raission to Sind, to propose the 
free navigation of the Sutlej in continuation of that of the Lower 
^Indus, and to assure the Mahai*aja that, by the extension of 
■British commerce, w'a,g not meant the extension of the 
■British powm'.* But Banjit Singh, also, had his views and his 
-.suipieions.® , In the south of the Punjab be bad wrought by 
iTOirMt mieahs^ was necessary to do so among a 

iiewly conquered people.; The Nawab of Bahawalpur,. Ifis mana- 
,:ger of tihe| country across td .Dem' GIuizi Ittah, >yas less ■ regular 
lljf* Bis ; payments tlian he should have been, and his expulsion 

1 Oovernmenl to Colonel Pottinger, OctobeFffind, ISSlTand, Miirray^s 
Jhinjeel Sinij/i, i). 153. 

. 2; Ciovornmant to Col. Pottiiigev, EZnd October, 1831. 

, ' 3 Ivtiirray’s Suy//), p. 163. 

. 4 Govehmeiit to Ciapt Wade, leth I)eoe,mber, 1851.; It is admWed 
the scheme, had a poUtioal- reference to Russia and 
/nw .4^5gn», - but the Governor-Oenoraf would not . avow' his motives. 

: ; fJJttrfiijf’if Buafeet Smgli, p. 16$.) 

5 Rtttijit- Singh’s attention was mainly directed to . Sind, and a 
rumored matrimbnjal allknce betw^n due of the Amirs, ^ .o son of 

vf them, and a Persian princess, 'caused him s {Cent. 

Wade to Government; . 6th Angnst, .;lffil.) . ‘ ; ■ 
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irom the Punjab jjraper would be profitable, and unacconipauied 
with djEinger, if the English remained neuter. Again, Eahawal 
Khan was virtually a chief protected by the British Government 
■on the left bank of; the Sutlej, and Lieutenant Bumes was on 
his way up the Indus. The Mahaiuja, ever mistmstf ul, con- 
^jeived that the political status of that officer’s observation 
would be referred to and upheld by his Government as the true 
.and permanent one,’- and hence the envoy found affairs in pro- 
cess of change when he left the main stream of the Indus, and 
previous to the interview at Bupar, General Ventura had dis- 
possessed Bahawal Khan both of his Lahore farms, and of bis 
.aucesti’al territories on the right bank of the Sutlej.^ Eurther, 
Shikarpur formed no part of the Sind of the Kalhoras or Talpnrs; 
it had only fallen to the latter usurpers after the. death of 
Muhammad Azim Khan, the Wazir of the titulnr Kingj Shah 
-Ayubi and it continued to be held jointly by the three families 
•of Khahpur, klirpur, and Hyderabad, as a fortuitous possession. 
■Ennjit Singh considered that he, us the paramount of the 
-Barukzais of the Indus, had a better rigid to the district than 
the Amirs of south-eastern Sind, and he was bent upon annexing 
it to his dominions.* Vy/ 

Such was, Eahjit Singh's temper of mind when visited by 
Captain Wade to negotiate the opening of the Sutlej to British 
traders. :The' Maharaja avowed himself well pleased, but he 
had hoped that the English were ‘ about to force their way 
'through Sind; he asked how many regiments Colonel Pottinger 
had with him, and he urged his readiness to march and coerce 
the Amii’s.'' It was further ascertained that he had made pro- 
positions to Mir All Murad, of Mirpm.', to farm Bern Ghazi Khan, 
as if to BOW : dissensions among the Talpurs, and to gain friends 
for Lahore, while Colonel Pottinger was winning allies for the ; 
English;® : But he perceived that- the GovernoivGeherai had 

.1 This , view appears to have suhsequently oeeiirred to Capt. \V.-icle 
u,^ having influenced the Maharaja. See his letter to Goyerpment, 18th 
-October, 1836. 

2 Capt, Wade ;t6 Government, 6th NovemliEr, 1831. 

3 This argument was cohtinuaUy used by Ranjit Singh. See, for 
;auslance, Capt. Wade to Government, 16th January, 1837. 

4 Capt. W'ade to Government, 1st and 13th February, 1832. 

■ 3 Capt, Wade to Government, 21st December, 1831; and Col. ?ot- 

tinger to Government, 23rd September, 1837, 
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lesolvfid upoii his c.oui’SQi and he gave his assent to the eoinmom 
use of the Sutlej and Indus, and to the residence Of a British' 
dfheer at Mithankot to superintend the navigation.^ Ho did not 
desire to appear as if in opposition to his allies of many years,, 
but he did not seek to conceal finm Captain Wade his opinion 
that the eommeroial measures of the English had really abridg- 
ed his political power, when he gave ii,p for the time the inten- 
. tion of seizing Shikarpur.® 

The eonneetioii of the English with the nations of the Indus- 
was about to be rendered more complicated by the revived hopes 
of Shah Shuja. That ill-fated King had taken up his abode at, 
Ludhiana, in the year 1821, and he brooded at his leisure over 
schemes for the reeonquest of Khorasaii, In 1826 he was hv 
correspondenoe with Banjit Singh, who ever regretted that tha- 
Sbah was not his guest or his prisoner.® In 1827 he made pro- 
, positions to the British Government, and he was told that he 

^ ^ ^ w^^ ^ with the aid of Banjit. 

Singh, or dl the Sindhians, hut that, if he failed, his present. 

. hdsts might not , again receive him-** In 1829 the, Shah was 

induced by the strange state of affairs in- Peshawar, consequent 
oir Syed Ahmed's ascendancy,* to suggest to, Banjit Singh that, 
vWi^h Sikh aid, he could readily master it j and reign once more- 
an independeuil sovereign. The Maharaja amused him with 
vain hopes, but the English repeated their warning, and the- 
ex-King’s hopes .soon fell.® In 18.31 they again rose, for the 
the approach of English envoys, and they 
, ' gave eneouragement to the tenders of their titular inonareh.T' 


^ ^ ^ ^ on goods was at first talked of, hut. 

, V ' SubBeqBejvtty a toll on hoata was prefevied. From the Himalayas to the- 
seii the whole toll was fixed at, 570 rupees, of which the, Lahore GoverW- 


ment Rs. 155-4-0 for territories on the right bank, and Bs. 39-6-i for 
. :teirr|torie.s on file left hank of the Sutlej. (Goyernmeht to Capl. Wade,. 
8th June, 1834, and Capt. Wade to Government, 13th Uecember, 1835. j- 
? Capt. Wade to Government, 13th Feliruary, 1832^ ^ 

■ the Resident at Delhi, Shth July, J.826. ' ' 

4.,(Resident at Delhi to Capt. Wade. 25th July, 1^7.,: 

5 Syed Ahiaad, the famous Wahabi leader, occupied Peshawar antfr 
, ,eelamished,-hl&:ipoUtical iiifiuence in the tribal areas. . 

- 6 Government 'to Resident at Delhi, 12th Jiine, 1829 . 

7 Capt. Wade to Govehuiinent, W: Septertber, ■ 
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Negotiations were reopened with Kanjit Singh, who was likewise- 
put of humour with the English about Sind, and he was not 
unwilling to aid the Shah in. the veoovery of his rightful throne;, 
but the views of the Sikh reached to the Persian frontier as well 
as to the shores of the ocean, and he suggested that it would- 
be well if the slaughter of kine were prohibited throughout 
Afghanistan, and if the gates of Somnath were restored to their 
original temple. The Shah .was not prepared for these conces- 
sions, and he evaded them, hy reminding the Maharaja that his 
chosen allies, the English* freely took the lives of oows, and' 
that a prophecy foreboded tha downfall of the Sikh empire on- 
the removal .of the gates fram Ghazni.^ 

In 1882 a rumoured advance of the’ Persians against Herat , 
gave fm*ther encouragement to Shah Shuja, in his designs.’* 
The perplexed Amirs of Sind offered him assistahce if he v'ould'. 
relinquish his supremacy, and the Shah promised nequiescenea 
if he succeeded.® To Banjit Singh the Shall offered to waive his ■ 
right to Peshawar and other districts beyond the Indus, and 
also to give an acquittance for the Koh-i-nur diamond, in return 
for assistance in men and money.. The Mahataja was doubtful' 
what to do ; he was willing to secure an additional title to Pesha- 
war, but he was apprehensive of the Shah ’s deBigtis.i ; should! , 
the expedition be successful.^ He wished, moreover, to kWoiv •! 
the precise views of the English, and he therefore proposed that ! 
they should be parties to any engagement entered into, for hev 
had no confidence, ha said? in Afghans.® Each of the three 
parties had distinct and incompatible objects, Eanjit SingK! 

1 Capt, Wade to Government, 21st November, 1831. Considering 
the ridicule occasioned by the subsequent removal by the English of these 
traditional gates, it may gratify , the approvers and originators of that;'- . 
measure to know that they -laere of. some local importance. When the- 
aiithor -was at Bahawalpur, in 1845,- a number 6f Afghan . merchants came, 
to ask him whether their restoration could :be brought about— for the repute - 
of the fane (a tomb made a temple 'by superstition), ah d the incofne of' 
its pir or saint, had hiuch declined. They -iyonld carefully convey them 
back, they said, and they added that they understood the Hindus did not. 
want th^, .-and .that of course they could be of no value to the Christiana t’ 

2 Government to Oapti Wade, IStli October, 1832. - 

5 Capt. Wade to Government, 16th September, 1832. 

4 Gapt. Wade to Government, 13th December, 18?2.: 

6 C-ipti Wade to .Government, .31st December, 1832, - . 
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- wished to get rid of, the English coJ?imerc/fd objections to. dis- 
turbing the Amirs of Sind, by offering to aid the rightful politi- 
•cal pai'amount in its recoTery. The ex-King thought the Maha- 
raja really wished to get hiin into his ipower, and the project of 
•dividing Sind fell to the ground.^. The Talpur Amirs, on their 
part, thought that they would save Shikarpur by playing into 
the Shah:’s hands, and they therefore endeavoured to prevent a 
.•coalition between him and the Sikh ruler.® 

The Shah could not come to any satisfactory terms with 
. Haujit Singh, but as his neutrality was essential, especially with 
regard to Shibirpur, a treaty of alliance was entered into by 
which the districts beyond the Indus, and in the i^ossession of 
-the Sikhs, were formally ceded to the Maharaja.® The English 
had also become less averse to his attempt, and he was assured 
-that his annual stipend would be continued to his family, aiid 
no warning was held put to lum against returning, ns had be- 
fore boon done,^ A third of his yearly nllowanoe was eveir ad-J 
vahoed to him ;: but the Political Agent was at the same time 
„ .. . desired , to impress u,pQn all people, that the British Goyeniment 
had no interest in the Shah’s proceedings, that its policy was 
one of complete neutrality, and it was added that Boat Muhairi- 
could be so assured in reply to a letter received from him.®, 
Do.st Muhammad had mastered. Kabul shottly after Muhammad 
Azim Khan’s death, and he soon learnt to become apprehehsive 
• of the English. In 1832, he cautioned the Amirs of Sind against 
nllowibg them to establish a commercial factory ip Shikarpuri 
■ As Shah Shnja would , certainly soon follow to guard, it with ah 
and he next sought, in the usual way, to aseertam the 
India by entering into a correspon- 

; : ■ •denee with theih^ 

... .1 Capt, Wade to Government, 9th April, 1833.' 

2. Ciipt. Wade to Government, 27th March, 19.33. . 

. 3 This treaty, " 'ivliioh became the foundation of .the Tripartite Treaty 
of 1859, was Arawn Up in 4'Iarch,. 1833; and finally agreed to in August of 
' year. ' (Capt, Wade , to aoverament, 17th ' June, 1834.) 

' #',» Ql(w«rnttient to Oapt. Wade,- 19th December,: 1822. 

. fi' to Capt. Faithful, . Acting PpHtihaV Agent, : 13th 

December, l{g2, and tt> Capt, Wade, 5th and 9th of March, 1833. 

. that, such a recomiriendation was 

, . the belief in' the gradual con- 

, ■version of • 'VKotis.u, uChaonis”, 
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iShiili Sliuja left Ludliiaiia iii tlie iiiiddle of Februaiy, 1833.. 
He had with him ahout 200,000 rupees' iii treasure, and uearly 
3000 armed followers.^ He got a gun and some 'camels from. 
Bahaw’al Khan, he crossed .the Indus towards the middle of May, 
and he entered Shikarpur without oipposition. The Sindhians did. 
not oppose him, but they rendered him no assistance, and they 
at last thought it better to break 'with him at once than to put 
their ineans into hie hands for their own more assured destruc- 
tion.® But they were signally defeated near Shikarpur on the- 
9th January, 1834, and they willingly paid 300,000 rupees .in 
cash, and gave a promise of tribute dor Shikarpur, to get rid of 
the victor's presence.® The Shah proceeded towards Kandahar, 
and he maintained himself in the neighbourhood of that city for 
a few months; but, on the 1st July, be was brought to action 
by Dost Muhammad Khan and his brothers, and fairly routed,'*' 
After mai'iy wanderings, and an appeal to Persia and to Shah 
Kamran, of Herat, and also an attempt upon Shikoi'pur,® he- 
returned to his old asylum at Ludhiana in March, 183.1, bring- 
ing with hiin about 230,000 rupees in money and valuables.® 

Banfit Singh, on his part, was appiPhensive that : Shahs 
Shuja miight set aside their treaty of alliance ; so he resolved to 
guard against the possible consequences of the ex-Kitig’s proba- 
ble success, and to seize Peshawar before his tributaries could’ 
tender their allegiance to Kabul. ^ A large force, under the 
norninarcommand of the Maharaja grandson, Nao Nihal Singh, 

or military cantonments, having, it may be inferred, become notorious, 
as far as Kabul. Dost Muhammad’s miain object, however, was to keep- 
Shah Shuja at a distance ; and ho always booms id have hold that he Was. 
safe from the English themsolvbs so long as Lahore remained unshaken. 
For another instance of the extent to which the English were thought- 
to be identified 'with Shah Shuja, see the ’Asiatic, Journal, six. as 
quoted by Frofessor ’Wilson in. Moorcroft's ?Va«fif8, ;npte, p, 340, vbl. ii. 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th April, 1833. 

2 Capt. Wade to- Government, 25th August, 1833, and the MemolrB-. 

of the Bahawalpur Family. , , 

3 . Capt. Wade to Government, 30th January, 1834. 

4 Capt. Wade to Gbvermnent, 26th July, 1834. 

5 . Capt. Wade to Government, 21st October and 29th December,. 1834,. 
aiid 6th February, 1836. . 

6 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th March, 1836. 

7 Capt. Wade to Government, 17th June, 1834. 
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-but really led by Sardar Hari Singh, crossed the Indus, and an 
-incveased tvibute of horses was demanded on the plea of the 
jrinoe’s presence, for the first time, at the head of an army. The 
<Iemand would seem to have been complied with, but the citadel 
■ of Peshawar was nevertheless assaulted and taken on the fitli 
-May, 1834.^ The hollow negotiations with Sultan Muhammad 
■Ithan are understood to have been precipitated by the impetuous 
.Ilori Singh, who openly expressed his contempt for all Afghans, 

.and did not conceal his design to carry the Sikh arms beyond 
■Peshawar.* 

In 1833 Eanjit Singh proposed to send a chief to Calcutta 
with presents for the King of England, and not improbably with 
•the view of ascertaining tile general opinion about his designs on 
Sind. The mission, under G-ujar Singh Majithia, finally took 
Its departure in September, 1834, and was absent a year and a 
,'v'; ^iaif.*; : .. 

Kanjiti Singh’s main apprehepsipns wete on the aide of 
■^e8haw;ai‘, and his fondesli hopes in the direction of Sind. The 
. <lefeat which the Amirs had sustained diminished their confi- 
. , deuce .in themselves, and when Shah Shuja returned beaten 

, from Kandahar, Nur, Muhammad of Hyderabad was rmderstopd . 

suiTender Shikarpur to the Maharaja, on oondi- ■ 
'tiori of his guarantee against the attempts of the ex-King, But v 
not get rid; of the English objection; and 
Kanjit Singh, moreover, had little confidence in the Sindbiansi 
; ; ; ■ them, a representative of the expeUed 

V . -Kalhoras. as a pensw^ his bounty, in Bajenpiir beyoiid the 
■Indus ;* , and, at once to overawe both them and the Barakzais, , 
; v'i^lihBfagain^^^ a negotiation with Shak Shuja as soon as he 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 19th May, lB34. , 

2 These views of, Hari Singh's were sufficiently liotorions , in the 
. 'Puitjah, When that chief was a. person before the . pubiio. ; , 

.. 3, Capt. Wade to Governraexit, ilth ,Sept., 1$34, and 4th April, 1836.. 

4 Ciipt. Wade to Government, 6th Peb., 18%. : v 

. ' 5 Capt. Wade .to Government, irth; . June, ’1834., Sarafaraz Khaii, 
"Otherwise; called dholom . Shah, was the Kalhbra. expelled , by ^^ t^ Talpura, 

,5Ie **®^*y*d Itajenpur in; ^^agir from Kabui, and was maintained in it 
place was held to yield 100,000 rupees, including 
-oertain reals reserved by the state,. . but .the diistrict was not really w-orth 
..■■■■. •: ...f^jOpO rupees;,' ■ ' ■ 
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>i'etui'ned to Ludhiana.^ But his main difficulty was with his 
JBritish allies; and, to prove to jbheni. the reasonableness of his 
•tliacontent, he would instance the secret aid w'hich the Muzari 
free-booters received from the Amirs he would again insist that 
•Shikarpur was a dependency of tlie chiefs of IChorasan,® and he 
w’ould hint that the river below Mithankot was not the Indus 
-but the Sutlej, the river of the treaty, — the stream w'hich had 
so long given freshness and beauty to the emblematic garden 
•of their friendship, and which continued its fertilizing way to 
■the ocean, separating, yet uniting, the realms of the two 
brotherly powers of the Eastl^ 

But the English had formed a treaty of navigation with 
Sind, and the designs of Banjit Singh were displeasing to them.. 
Ihey said they could not view without regret and disapproba- 
■tion the prosecution of plans of unprovoked hostility against 
istates to. which, they were bound by ties of interest and good 
will.® They therefore wished to dissuade Eanjit Singh against 
.■any attempt on Shikarpur ; but they felt that this must be done 
■discreetly, for their object was to remain on terms of friendship 
with every one, and to make their influence available for the 
preservation of the general peace.® Such were the sentiments 
-of the English; but, in the meantime, the border disputes 
■between the Sikhs and Sindhians were fast tending to produce 
a ^rupture. In 1833 the predatory tribe of Muzaris, lying along 
■•the right bank of the Indus, below Mithankot, had been chastis- 
ed by the Governor of Multan, who proposed to put a garrison 
'in their stronghold of Eojhan, but was restrained by the . Maha- 

1 Capt. Wade lo Government, 17th April, 1836, and other letters 

■of the same year. The Maharaja still urged that the English should 
■guarantee, as it were, Shah Shuja's moderation in success; partly, perhaps^ 
■'because ithe' greatness of the elder dynasty of Ahmad Shah still dwelt in the 
'.'inihid of the first paramount of the Sikhs, hut partly also with the view 
*of sounding ln.s European allies as to their real intentions. ' 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 5th Oct., 1836. 

3 Capt. Wade to Government, IStlv Jan., 1837. 

4 Capt. Wade to Government, Sth Oct., 1836. 

5 Government to Gapt. Wade, 22ivd Aug., 1836 — This plea will recall 
■to mind the asual argument of the Ebmans for interference, viz. that f3fiy 
friends were not to be molested by sti-angers. 

6 Government to Capt. Wade, 22nd Aug.. "ISSb. 
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raja from SO doing.’ In 1835 the Amira of Khairpur were her 
lieved to be iriatigating .the Muzaris in their attacks on the Sikh 
posts ; and as the tribe was regarded by the English as depea- 
deiit on Sind, although possessed of such a degree of separate 
existeuoe as to ■warrant its mention in the commercial, arranger 
merits as being eirtitled to a fixed jiortion of the whole toll; the 
Amirs were informed that the English looked to them to restrain 
the Muzaris, so as to deprive Itanjit Singh of all pretext for 
interferonee.® The aggressions nevertheless continued, or were 
alleged to be continued ; and in August, 1836, the Multan Gover- 
nor took formal possession of Eojhon.® In the October follow- 
ihg the Muzaris were brought to action, and defeated, and the 
Eikh.s occupied ti fort called Ken, to the south of Eojhan, and 
beyond the proper limit of that tribe.'* 


vvas Banjit Singh gr-adually feeling his way by force; 
but the English had, in the mean time, resolved to go far beyond 
hjfn .in diplomacy, .- It had been determined that Ca,ptain Burnes; 
should proceed- on a ooihiheroial mission to the. countries border- 


ing op the Indus, with the view of Dorripjetiug the reopening of 
that river to the traffic of the y?prkl.“ But the Mnharajii. it was. 
said, .should understand that theii.’ o-bjeots were purely, meroaii> 
tile, arid that, iridhed, his aid was , looked for in establishing 
somewhere a great entrepot of trade, such as, it had once been 
hoped, might have been commenced at Mithankot.® Yet the 
9^: *^19 British authorities .with regard to Sind werb inevit- 

as commercial The coriaition - 
.Qf thdt . country, said - the Governor-General, had been much, 
^ the result was a conviction that the connec- 
^ with it should be drawn closet.'? The Amirs, he continued 
.miglit desire the protection of the English’ agnmst Eaniit Sihgh! 
And previous negotiations, which their fears or: their hostiUty 
had lir oken off , might be renewed -w ith a view to givirig them 

1 Gapt. Wade to Govarnment. 27th May, isji' ~~ 

2 Government to. Capt. Wade, mh : Mayv 1835, and 5th Seot. ' 1836- 

to Col. PoUinger, 18th Sept., 1836. ^ ^ 

4 '^pt. Wade to Government; Slid -Nov., 1836.' ' 

5 vnYe^went foiGapC; Waae,;6th;SBpt., 1836 ' ■ 

6 GPvetnment .to C«pl. 'Wade, 6th Sept.; 1836.'^^ 

Gprernmeni to Col. Potting^ 
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assistance; and, finally, it was determined that the FiiigliRli 
Government should mediate between Eanjit Singh and the 
Sindhians, and' afterwards adjust the othar external relations of 
the Amirs when a Resident should be stationed at Hyderabad, 

With regard to Eanjit Singh, the English rulers observed 
that they were bound by the strongest considerations of political 
interest to prevent the extension of the Sikh power along the 
course of the Indus, and that, although they would respect the 
'acknowledged territories of the Maharaja; they desired that his 
existing relations of peace should not be disturbed; for, if war 
took place, the Indus would never be opened to commerce. The 
Political Agent was directed' to use eveiy means short of menace 
to induce Eanjit S’ingh to abandon his designs against Bhikar- 
pur ; and Shah Shuja, whose hopes were stUV great, and whose 
negotiations were still talked of, was to be told that if he left 
Ludhiana he must not return, and that the maintenance for his 
family would be at once discontinued. With regard to the 
Muzaris, whose lands had been actually occupied by the Sikhs, 
it was said that their reduction had effected an object of genei*al 
benefit, and that the question of their permanent control could 
be determined at a future period,^ , 

The Sindhians, on their part, complained that the fort of 
Ken had been occupied, and in reply to Eanjit Singh’s dernaud 
that their annual complimentary or prudential offerings should 
■be increased, or that a large sum should be paid for the restora- 
tion of their captured fort, they avowed their determination to: 
resort to arms.® - Nor can there be any doubt that Sind would 
have been invaded by the Sikhs, had not Colonel Pottinger’s 
negotiations for their protection deterred the Maharaja from aif^ 
act which he apprehended the English might ;Seize upon tG ^; 
declare iheir alliance at an end. The princes Kharak Singh, j 
and Nao Nihal Singh were each on the Indus, afi the head of ' y.’. 
considerable armies, and the remonstrances of the British Poll- 
tical Agent alone detained the Maharaja himself at Lahore. /■ 
Nevertheless, so evenly were peace and war balanced in Eanjit ‘ 

Singh’s mind, that Captain Wade thought it advisable to proceed 
■ : ; ; ^ ^ ^ ^ ! ;4 

1 Government to Capt. 'Wade, 26tli Sept., 1836. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 2nd Nov. and .13th Dec., 1836. 

. ■ : 4 . ■ ■ ■ 
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±0 his capital to explain to him in person the risks he would 
incur t)y acting in open opposition to the British Governihent. 
He listened, and at last yielded. His deference, he said, to the 
■wishes of his allies took place of evevy other consideration; he 
would let his relations with the Amirs of Sind remain on their 
old footing, he would destroy the fort of Ken, but he would con- 
tinue to occupy Eojhan and the Muzari territory.^ Eanjit 
Singh was urged by his chiefs not to yield to the demands of- 
the English, for to their understanding it was not clear where 
such demands would stop ; but he shook his head, and asked 
them what had become of the two hundred thousand spears 
of the Mararhaa 1 * — and, as if to show how comepletely he pro- 
fessed to forget or forgi've the check imposed on. him, invited 
the Governor- General to be present at. Lahore on the occasion of 
the marriage of the grandson whom he had hoped to hail as the 
conq'iieror of Sind.^ Nevertheless he continued to entertain a 
hope that his objects might one day be attained; he avoided a 
distiKot settlement of the boundary ■with the Amii*s, and of the 
question of supremacy oyer the Muzaris.* Neither was he dis- 
posed to relinquish Eojhan; the place remained a Sikh posses- 
sion, and it may be regarded to have become formally such by 
the submission of the chief of the tribe in the year 1888 .® 

~i Capt. Wade to Government, 3rd Jan., 1837, 

2 Compare Capt. Wade to Governmentj flth Jan., 1837, Banjit Singh 
not infrequently referred to the overthro-vr of the Maratha power ■ as a 
tehson for remaining, under all and any oirouihstanoes, on good terms with 
3iis European allies. 

3 Ciipt. Wade to Qovernrhent, 6th Jan., 1837. 

4 Capt. Wade, to Government, 13tli and 16th Peh.,. Bth July and 10th 
j,ug,, :iB37/-; 

; 5 Capt. Wade to Government, 9th Jan.j 1838. 



CHAPTER III 

THE SIKHS AND THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR 

I. THE TRIPARTITE TREATY OF 1838 

■ [Muhammad Azim Khan died in 1823. He was succeeded by his son, 
Habibullah, whose "violent proceedings enabled his crafty and unscrupu- 
lous uncle, Dost Muhammad Khan, to seize Kabul, Ghazni and Jalalabad 
as his own, while a second set of his brothers held Kandahar in virtual 
independence, and a third- governed Peshawar as the tributaries of Banjit 
-Singh .... But the several brothers were jealous of one another, many desir- 
ed separate principalities, Dost Muhammad aimed at supremacy, rumours 
-of Persian designs alarmed them on the west, the aggressive policy of 
Ilunjit Singh gave them greater cause of fear on the east". Sultan 
Muhammad Khan of Peshawar attempted to open negotiations with the 
British Government in 1829 and again in 1832.1 “Nawab Jabbar Khan 
of Kabul likewise addressed letters to the British frontier authority, and, 
in 1832 Dost Muhammad himself directly asked for the friendship of the 
-English.^ All these communications were politely acknowledged, but at 
the same time it was held desirable to avoid all intimacy of connection 
with rulers so remote.”^ In 1834 Dost Muhammad left Kabul to oppose 
-Shah Shuja who had arrived in force at Kandahar. Meanwhile the Sikhs 
-had occupied Peshawar. Dost Muhammad defeated Shah Shuja and then 
concentrated his attention on recovering Peshawar. Ha declared war 
against the Sikhs, assumed the "proud distinction" of Qhati and called 

himself -Amir, *[] 

Dost Muhammad Khan, amid all his exultation, was still 
willing to use the intervention of unbelievers as well as the arms 
of tbe faithful, and he asked the English masters of India to 
help him in recovering Peshawar.® The youth who had been 
sent to Ludhiana to become a student,® was invested with the 
powers of . a diplomatist, and the Amir sought to prejudice the 
-British authorities against the Sikhs, by urging that liia nephew 
and their gaeBt had been treated with suspicion, and.had suffered 

,1 Captain Wade to Government, 19th May and 3rd July, 1832. 

. 2 Captain Wade to Government, 9th July, 1832, and 17th Jan., 1833, 

3 Qovernment to Captain Wade, ^th Feb., 1833. 

4 Captain Wade to Government, 17th June, 1824 ; 26th Sept., 1834; 
27th J&n., 1836. 

5 Capt. Wade to Government, 4th Jan., and 13th Feb.’; 1835. 

*6 Abdul Ghias Khan, son of NawaB Jabbar Khan, v 
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restraint on his way across the Punjab, But the English had 
not yet thought of req.uiring him to be an ally for' purposes of 
their own, and Dost Muhammad was simply assured that the 
son of Nawab Jabbar Klian should be well taken care of on the 
eastern side of the Sutlej. A. direct reply to his solicitation, was 
avoided, , by enlarging on the partial truth that the Afghans were 
a commercial people equally with the English, and on the 
faTouiite soheme of the great traffiokers of the world, the opening 
of the Indus to commerce. It was hoped, it was added, that 
the new impulse given to trade would better help the two Gov- 
ernments to cultivate a profitable friendship, and the wondering 
Amirj full of warlike schemes, was naively asked, whether he 
had any suggestions to offer about a direct route for merchandize 
betweeii Kabul and the great boundary river of tlie Afghans 1^ 
The English rulers had also to reply to Eanjit Singh, who was 
naturally suspicious of the increasing intimacy between his allies 
and big eneinies, and who desired that the European lords, 
might appear lather as his than as Dost Muhammad’s support- 
ers; but the Governor-General observed that 'any endeavours to 
meditate would lead to consequences seriously embarrassing, axid 
that Dost Muhammad would seem to have interpreted • general 
professions of amity into promises of assistance.® 


The two parties were thus left to their own means. Banjit 
.S'txgh began by detaching Sultan Muhammad Khan fmm the 
ke had sought a refuge on the oooupatibn of 
Peshawar by the Sikhs ; and the ejected tributary listened' the 


more readily to .the Maharaja’s propositions, as he apprehended 
Muhaibmad Would retain Peshawar for himself, should 
Eahjit Sihgli be beaten. Dost Muhammad came to the eastern 
entrance of the Khyber PasSi and Banjit - Singh aruused him 
proposals until he had concentrated his forces. On the 
llth: df May, 1886, the Amhvwas almost aurrotinded. He was 
to have been attacked on the 12th, but he thought it prudent 
''*^kioh' lie did with the loss of two guns and some 
, pfigspb’ ^t.-kad designed to carry off the Sikh ‘ envoys, and to 

Afc/i 19* AprU, 1834, and ,liai .Feb., 1836. 

Abdal Ghlas Khan Tottfehed 'Ludhiana in Jtoei 1824i and tha - original inten- 
tion ot aendmg him to ..study .at; Delhi was abandoned. V- 
; a pommfflent; fo April, 1826. ; : . 
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profit by their presence as hostages or as prisoners; but his 
brother, Sultan Muhammad Khan, to whom the execution of 
the project had been entrusted, had determ.ined on joining, 
Eanjit Singh, and the rescue of the agents gave him a favour- 
able introduction to the victor... Sultan Muhammad and his 
brothel’s had considerable Jaigirs conferred oh them, in the 
Peshawar district, but the military control and civil management 
of the province was vested solely in . an ofBcer appointed from 
Lahore.^ 

Dost Muhammad suffered much in general estimation by 
withdrawing from' an encounter with the Sikhs. His hopes in 
the English had not borne fruit, and he was disposed to court 
Persia;® but the connection was of less political credit and 
utility than one with the English, and ho tried once more to 
move the Governor-General in bis favour. The . Sikhs, he said, 
were faithless, and he was wholly devoted to the interests of 
the Britislf Government.® The Kandahar brothers, also, being 
pressed by Shah Kamran of Herat, and, unable to obtain aid from 
Dost Muhammad, made propositions to the English .authorities; 
but Kamran 's own apprehensions of Persia soqn relieved tbeibfe 
of their fears, and they did not press tfieir solicitations forf 
European aid.* Kanjit Singh, on his part* disliked an English,, 
and A-fghan alliance, and sought to draw Dost Muhammad :Witfc 
ill the vortex of his own ihfiuence. He gave the Amir vague' 
hopes of obtaining Peshawar, and he asked him to send him' 
some horses, which he had learnt was. a. sure way of leading 
others to believe they had won his favour. Dost Muhammad 
was not unwilling to obtain a hold on Peshawar, even as a 
rtributary, but he felt that the presentation of horses would.be 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 2Sth April, and 1st, 16th, and 19th 
May, 1835. Compare Masson, Jaurneytj iii. 342,, &o.; Mohan Lal’a Lifa 
.o/ Dost Mahom&d, i. 172, &o. ; and also Dr. Harlan’s India and Afghanis- 
tan, p. 124, 168. Dr. Harlan himself was one of the envoys -sent to Dost 
Muhammad on the occasion. 

The Sikhs are commonly said to have had 80,000 men in the Peshawar 
valley at this time. 

8 Capt. "Wade to Government, 23rd Peb., 1836. Dost Muhammad’s 
cverlures to Persia seem to have oommenoed in Sept., 1836. 

3 Capt, Wade, to Government, 10th July, 1836. 

4 Capt, Wade to Qovemmenl, 9th March, 1836. 
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declared by tbe Sikh to refer to Kabul and not to that pro- 
Tinoe,^ The disgrace of his retreat rankled in his mind, and 
he at last said that a battle must be fought at all risks.® He 
was the more inclined to resort to arms, as the Sikhs hcjd 
sounded his brother, Jabbar Khan, and as Sardar Hari Singh 
had occupied the entrance of the Khyber Pass and entrenched 
a position at Jamrud, as the basis of his scheme for getting 
.through the formidable defile.® Tbs Kabul troops marched and 
assembled on the eastern side of Kliyber, under the command 
of Muhammad Akbar Khan, the most warlike of the Amir’s 
sons. An attack was made on the post at Jamrud, on the 30th 
of April, 1837; but the Afghans oould not carry it, although 
they threw the Sikhs into disorder. Hari Singh, by feigning a 
retreat, drew the enemy more fully into the plains; the brave 
leader was present everywhere amid his retiring and rallying 
masses, but he fell mortally wounded, and the opportune arrival, 
of another portion of the Kahtil forces converted the confusion 
of the Sikhs into a total defeat. But two guns only were lost; 
the Afghans could not master Jamrud or Peshawar itself, and, 
after plundering the valley for a few days, they retreated rather 
than risk a second battle with the reinforced army of Lahore,'* 

j.i, .,v The death of Hard Singh and the defeat of his army caused 
some anxiety in Lahore; but the Maharaja promptly roused his 
people to exertion, and all readily responded to his call. It is 
Stated that field-guns were dragged from Eamnagar, on the 
: in six days, a distance, by road, of more 

1' Capt. Wade to Government, l2th April, 1837. 

2 Capt. Wade to Government, 1st May, 1837. 

. 3 Capt. ‘Wade to Government, 13th Jan., 1837, 

. ^ ^ , to Government, 13th and 23rd May, and 6th July, 

1837. Compare Masson, Journeys, iii. 382, 487, and Mohan Lai's Life of 
: Dost Ualiomeil, i. 826 &o. 

It seoms that the Afghans were at fii’st routed or repulsed with the 
loss of some guns, but that tho opportune arrival of Sams-ud-din Khan, 
a relation of the Amir, with a considerable detachment, turned the battle 
- in their favour. It is nevertheless believed that had not Hari Singh 
been .kUied, the Sikhs would have retrieved the day. The troops in the 
: PeshaWar ; vaney had been considerably reduced by the withdrawal of 
; ' large partied a display on the occasion of Nao Nihal 

. Singh’s marriage, and. . of the expected visit of the English Governor-’ 
General and Commarider-in-Ohief;: : . 
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than two hundred miles. ^ Eanjit Singh adTanced in person to 
Ehotas, and the active Dhian Singh hastened, to the frontier, 
and set an example of devotion and labour by working with his 
own hands on the foundations of a regular fort at Jamrud./ 
Dost Muhammad was buoyed up his fruitless victory, and he 
became more than ever desirous of recovering a proviuce so 
■wholly Afghan; but Eanjit Singh contrived to amuse him, and 
the Maharaja was foimd to be again in treaty with the Amir, and 
again in treaty with Shah Shuja, and with both at the same 
time.® But the commercial envoy of the English had gradually 
sailed high up the Indus of their imaginary commerce, and to 
his Government the time seemed to have come when political 
interference would no longer be embarrassing, but, on the con- 
trary, highly advantageous to schemes of trade and 

beneficial intercourse. It was made known that the Britislj 
rulers would be glad to be the means of negotiating a peace 
honourable to both parties, yet the scale was turned in favour' 
of the Afghan, by the simultaneous admission that Peshawar 
was a place to which Dost Muhammad could scarcely be expect- 
ed to resign all claim.'' Nevertheless, it was said, the ■wishes of 
Eanjit Singh could be ascertained by Captain iWade, and Cap- 
tain Burnes could similarly inquire about the views of the Amir. 
The latter officer was formally invested with diplomatic powers,® 
and the idle designs, or restless intrigues, of Persians and Eus- 
sians soon caused the disputes of Sikhs and Afghans to merge 
in the British scheme of reseating Shah Shuja on the throne of 
Kabul. At the end of a generation the repose of the English 
master of India was again disturbed by the rumoured -march of 
European armies,® and their suspicions were further roused by 
the conduct of the French General, Allard. That officer, after 

1 Lieut. -Col. Steinbach (Punjab, p. 64, 68) luentiona that ha had 
himself marched ■with his Sikh regiment 300 miles in twelve days, and that 
the distance had been performed by others in eleven. 

2 Mr. Clerk's Memorai\dam of 1842, regarding the Sikh chiefs, 
dra'wn up for Lord Ellenhorough. 

3 Compare Capt. Wade to Government, 3rd June, 1837, and Govern- 
ment to Capt. Wade, 7th Aug., 1837. 

4 Government to Capt. Wade, dlsl July, 1837. 

5 .Goyernmeut to Capt. Wade, 11th Sept., 1837. 

6 The idea of Russian designs on India engaged the attention of 
the British . ■Viceroy in 1831 (see Muri’ay’s Punject Singh, by Prinsap, 
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a residence of several years in tHe Punjab, bad been enabled 
tb visit bis native country, and be returned by way of Oaloutta 
in the year 1836. While in Prance be bad induced bis Govern- 
ment to give bim a document accrediting bim to Eanjit Singb, 
in ease bis bfe should be endangered, or in case be should be 
refused permission to quit the Lahore ‘ dominions.. It was 
iihdei'^togd by the English that the paper was only to be pro- ■ 
■ dueed to the Maharaja in an extremity of the kind mentioned; 
but General AUard himself considered that it was only to be 
so laid in form before the English auihoriiiBs, in support of -a 
demand for aid when he might chance to be straitened,.. He at 
once delivered bis credentials to the Sikh ruler; it was rumoured 
thkt General Allard had become a French Ambassador, and it 
was some time before the British authorities forgave the fancied 
deceit, or the vain effrontery of their guest. ^ 


!V 

F: 

b 

i. 


F Banjit Singh had invited the Governor-General of India, the 
Governor of Agra (Sir Ghatles Metcalfe), and the Oommander- 
-m-Ghief of the British foroes to be present at the nuptials of 
His grandson, which be designed to celebrate with, much splen^ 
dour. The Prince was wedded to a daughter of the Sikh Chief, 
Shyam Singh Atariwala, in the beginning of March, 1837, but of 

p;'168}, and it at the same time possessed the inquiring but sanguine mind 
d£ Capb. Burnes, who afterwards gave the notion so much notoriety. 
(See Capfc. Wade to Government, 3rd Oiug., 1831.) 

^ ;1 The author gives what the French officers held to be the Intended 

" of the; credentials, on the competent authority of General Ventura, 

with .whom he formerly had conversations on the subject. The English 
view, however, is that which was taken by the British Ambassador in 
Earls; as well as by the authorities iii Calcutta, with whom General 
■ ;'AW^fd wat ia personal coinmvinicaiaon. (Government to Oapt. Wade, 16th 
Jan. and 3rd April, 1837). 

Of the two views, that of the English is the less honourable, with 
reference to their duty towards Ranjit Singh, who might have justly 
resented any attempt on the part of a servant to put hirnseif beyond the; 
; power of his master, and any interference in that; servant’s behalf on the 
: the British Government. 

: ' S’i die letter to Railjit Singh, Louis Ehilippe is styled, in French, 

: t'^^^Srepr"; (Oapt. Wade to QoVerpnient, 15th Sept,, 1837) ; a title which, 

; timft,.,inay have pleased the vanity of the French, although it could' 

-i , bays ijife^ad -the hnderetandings of the Sikhs, as, agreeably to Per- 

’ Qneen is always translated ‘‘Padshah’’ 
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.:)ihe English authorities Sir Henry Eane alone -was able to attend.. 
That able Commander was ever a careful observer, of military 
means add of soldierly qualities; he formed an estimate of the 
force which would be required for the complete subjugation of 
the Punjab, but at the same time he laid it down as a principle, 
that the Sutlej and the wastes of Enjputana and Sind were the 
best boundaries which the English could have in the east.,^ The 
prospect of a war with the Sikhs was then remote, and hostile 
designs could nob with honour be entertained by a guest. Sir 
Henry Fane, therefore, entered heartily into the marriage festi- 
vities of Lahore, and his active mind was amused with giving 
shape to a solieme, which the intuitive sagacity of Eaiijit Singh 
had acquiesced in, as ideasing to the just pride or useful vanity 
of English soldiers.- The project of establishing an Order of 
Merit similar to those dying exponents of warlike skill and 
chivalrous frateimity among European nations, had been for 
.some time entertained, and although such a system of distinc- 
tion can bo adapted to the genius of any people, the object 
of the Maharaja was simply to gratify his English neighbours, 
..and advantage was accordingly taken of Sir Henry Fane’s 
presence to establish the "Order of the auspicious Star of the 
Punjab" on a purely British model.® This method of pleasing, 
or occupying the attention of the English authorities was not 
-unusual with Ranjit Singh, and he was always ready to inquire 
■concerning matters which interested them, or which might :be 
turned to account by himself. He would ask for specimens of, 
and for information about, the manufacture of Sambhar salt 
and Malwa opium.® So early as 1812 he had made trial of the 
sincerity of his new allies, or had shown his admiration of their 

1 These views of Sir Henry Fane’s may not he on record, but they 
were well known to those about his Excellency. His estimate was, -as I 
remember to have heard from Capt. 'Wade, 67,000 men, and he thought 
■there might be a two years’ active warfare. 

This visit to Lahore was perhaps mainly useful in enabling Lieut.- 
Hol. Garden, the indefatigable Quarter-master-General of the Bengal 
army, to compile a detailed map of that part -of the country, and which 
formed the groundwork of all the maps used when hostilities did at last 
■ break ou^^^ 

' .I;,!* 2 Capt. .Wade to Government, 7th April, 1837. 

Capt. Wade to the Besident at Delhi, 2nd J.m., 1831, and to 
i^lii^llritment, 26th Deo,, 1835. , , 
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skill, by asking for five hundred muskets. These were at once 
furnished to him; but a subsequent request for a supply of fifty 
thousand such weapons excited a passing suspicion.^ He readily 
entei’ed into a scheme of freighting a. number of boats with 
merchandize for Bombay, and he was praised for the interest he- 
took in commerce, until it was known that he wished the return- 
ed cargo to consist of arms for his infantry.® He would have 
his artillerymen learn gunnery at Ludhiana,® and he would send, 
shells of zino to be inspected in the hope that he might receive 
some hints about the manufacture of iron sharpnells.'^ He- 
w'ould inquire about the details of European warfare, and he . 
sought for copies of the pay regulations of the Indian army and 
of the English practice of courts martial, and bestowed dresses 
of honour on the translator of these complicated and inapplicable 
systems,® while, to further satisfy himself, he would ask what 
punishment had been found an efficient substitute for flogging.® 
He sent a lad, the relation of one of his chiefs, to learn English 
at the Ludhiana school, in order, he said, that the youth might 
aid him in his correspondence with the British Government 
which Lord William Bentinek had wished to carry on in the 
English tongue instead of in Persian;'^ and he sent a number' 
of young men to learn something of medicine at the Ludhiana 
dispensary, which had been set on foot by the Political Agent — 
but in order, the Maharaja said, that they might be useful in 

1 Capt. Wade to Government, 22nd July, 1836. 

2 Compare Government to Gapt. Wade, 11th Sept., 1837. 

, 3 papt. Wade to Government, 7th Deol, 1831. 

4 When the restoration of Shah Shnja -was resolved on, Hanjit Singh 
sent shells to Ludhiana to he looked at and commented on, as if, being 
engaged in one political cause, there should not he any reserve about 

. military secrets ! 

5 Major Hough, who added to the reputation of the Indian anriy 
by his useful publications, put the practice of courts martial into a Sikh 
dre-ss for Hanjit Singh, (Government to Capt, Wade, 2ist November,. 
1634). 

6 Government to Capt. Wade, 18th May, 1835, intimating that soli- 
: taiy. confinement had been found a good suhstitiite. 

■ ; 7 Capt, Wade W Government, Uth April, 1856. Some, of the Prih- 

. era of . India, all of whom are over prone to suspioion; ■were not without 
/ a belief that, by writ^^ it was designed to keep them in ignor- 

; 4 ' *eal views and declarations of their paramount. 
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his battalions.’- In such ways, half serious, half idle, did Eanjit 
Singh endeavour to ingratiate himself with the representatives 
of a power he could not withstand and never wholly trusted, 

Eanjit Singh’s rejoicings over the marriage and youthful 
promise of his grandson were rudely interrupted by the success- 
of the Afghans at Jamrud, and the death of his able leader Hari, 
Singh, as has been already related. The old man was moved 
to tears when he heard of the fate of the only genuine Sikh chief 
of his' creation;® and he had scarcely vindicated his supremacy 
on the- frontier, by filling the valley of Peshawar with troops, 
when the English interfered to embitter the short remainder of 
his life, and to set bounds to his ambition on the west, as they 
had already dona on the east and south. The commercial policy 
of the British people required that peace and industry should 
at pnce be introduced among the half-barbarous tribes of Sind, 
Khorasan, and the Punjab; and it was vainly sought to give 
fixed limits to newly-founded feudal Governments, and to impress 
moderation of desire upon grasping military sovereigns. It was 
wished that Eanjit Singh should be content with his past 
achievements; that the Amirs of Sind, and the Chiefs of Herat, 
Kandahar, and Kabul should feel themselves secure in what- 
they held, but incapable of obtaining more ; and that the restless 
Shah Shuja should quietly abandon all hope of regaining the 
crown of bis daily dreams..® These were the -views which the- 
English Viceroy required his agents to impress on Talpurs, 
Barakazis, and Sikhs, and their impracticability 'might have 
quietly and harmlessly become apparent, had not Eussia found 
reason and opportunity to push her intrigues, through Persia and 

1 Some of these young ineu -were emihoyed with the force raised at 
Peshawar, in 1839, to enable Prince Tinuu- to march through Khyber. 

2 -Capt. Wade to Government, 13th May, 1837, quoting Dr. Wood,, 
a surgeon in the British army, temporarily deputed to attend on- Banjit 
Singh and who was with his camp at Ehotas on this occasion. 

3 Compare Government to Capt. Wade, 13th Nov., 1837, and to- 
Gapt, Burnes and Capt. Wade, both of the 20th January, 1838. With, 
regard to Sind, also, the views of Banjit Singh wore not held to be pleas- 
ing, and the terms of his communication with the Amirs were thought 
equivocal, or denotative of a reservation, or of the expression of a right, 
he did hot possess. (Government to Capt. Wade, 25th Sept,, and 13tb 
Nov., 1837). 
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Tur^stan, to the banks of the Indus.^ The desire of eSeoting a ' 
reoonoiliatioa between Banjit Singh and Dost Muhammad 
indiieed the British Government to offer its mediation;® the 
predilections of its frank and onterprishig envoy led him to seizes ■ 
upon the admission that the Amir could scarcely be expected to 
resign all pretensions to Peshawar.® The crafty chief mode use ^ 
nf this partiality, and of the fact that his friendship was courted, 
jto try and secure himself against the only power ha really feared, 
vix. that of the Sikhs ; and he renewed his overtures to -Persia 
and welcomed a Eussian emissary, with the view of intimidating 
the English into the surrender of Peshawar, and into a guarantee 
■against Eanjii Singh. Priendly assurances to the Kandahar; 
brothers, and a hint that the Sikhs were at liberty to march on ; 
ICabul, would have given Dost Muhammad a proper sense of his 
insignificance,'* but the truth and the importance of his hostile 
designs were both believed or assumed by the British Govern- 

1 ■Without leierenoe to the settled policy of Eussia, or to what she 

;way always have thought of the virtual support which England gave to 
Persia and Turkey against her power, the presence of inquiring agents in 
Khorasan and -Tnrkistah, and the progressive extension of the British 
Indian dominion, must have piit her on the alert, if they did not fill her 
with reasonable suspicions. ■ 

2 Government to Capt. Wade, 31st July, 1837. 

3 These predilections of Sir Alexander Burnes, and the hopes founded - 
on them by Dost Muhammad, were sufficiently notorious to those in personal 
<x>mjnunication with that valuahle pioneer of the English; and his strong- 

: wiuh to .reoo at least for Sultan Muhammad Khan, is dis- 

tihotly stated in his own words, in Masson’s Voui-ncy.s (iii. 423). The . 

idea of taking the district from the Sikhs, either for I)ost Muhammad Of 
his brothers, is moreover apparmt from Sir Alexander Burnes' published 
J?tter5,'A( 6th: 0otl, 1837,: 26th; Jon. and 13th March, 1838 (ParUa^ ■ 

nientary Papers, 1839), from the Government replies of remark and can- . 

tion, dated 20th Jan., and espeoialiy of 27th; April, 1838, and from Mr. 

Masson’s statements (Journeys, iu. 423, 448). Mr. Masson himself thought 
it would be hut justice to restore the district to Sultan Muhammad Khan, 
while Munshi Mohan Lai (Life of Dott MohomeA, A, 257, iio.) represents 
the Amir to have thought that the surrender of Peshawar to- his brother . 
Tjould have been , more, prejudicial to. his interests than its retention by 
%:Sikh8. 

‘ Snch wer^ Capt. Wade’s views, and they are sketched in his letters;: ". : 
of the 15th May, : and 28th. Qct.j l8M';j with reference to. oommeroial objects, ;: 

although the dinei pf' poUcy may ^ been steadily adhered to, bi- ; ' 

■■■■■fuHyj-.a.eTeloped.'--: '.':.".,; ' : 
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' i' ment, wMle the rumours of northern invasion were eagerly re- 
ceived and industriously spread by the vanquished Princes of 
India, and the whole country vibrated with the hope that the 
uncongenial dopiiiintion of the English was about 'to yield to- 
the ascendancy of another and less dissimilar raoe.^ The recali 
*^-of Captain Burnes from Kabul gave speciousness to the wildest 
statements; the advantage of striking some great blow became 
more and more obvious ; for the sake of consistency it was neces- 
sary to maintain peacd on the Indus, and it was wisely resolved 
to make a triumphant progress through Central Asia, and to" 

: leave Shah Shuja as a dependent Prince on hiA ancestral throne. 
The conception was bold and perfect; and had it been steadily 
adhered to, the whole project would have eminently answered 
the ends intended, and would have been, in every way, worthy 
of the English name.® 

In the beginning of 1838 the Governor-General did not 
contemplate the restoration of Shah Shuja®; but in four months ■ 
the scheme was adopted, and in May of that year Sir William 
Maonaghten was sent to Eanjit Singh to unfold the views of the- 
British Government.* The Maharaja grasped at the first idea 

1 The extent to which this feeling was prevalent is kno-wn to those- 
who were observers of Indian afiairs at the time, and it is dwelt ripon in 
the Governor-General’s minute of the 20th Aug,, 1839, 

2 The Governor- General's minute of 12th May, 1838, and Kis declafa^ 
tion of the Ist October, of the same year, may be referred to as summing 
up the views which moved the British. Government on the occasion. Both, 
were published by nrder of Parliament in March, 1839. 

; 3 Goyormnent to Capt. Wade, 20th Jan., 1838. 

4 The proximate cause of the resolution to restore Shah Shuja was, 
of course, the preference given by Dost Muhammad to a Persian and 
B'Ussiaii oyer a British alliance, and the immediate object of deputing Sir 
W, Maonaghten to Lahore was to make Eanjit Singh as much as possible 
a party to the policy adopted. (See, among Other letters, Government to- 
Capt. Wade, 16th May, 1838). The deputation crossed into the Punjab at 
Eupar on the 20th May. It remained some time at Adinanagar, . andf' 
afterwards Went to Lahore. The first interview with Eanjit Singh was oh 
the' 31st May, the last bn the 13th July. Sir William Maohaghten recross- 
, ed: the .Sutlej at Ludhiana on the 15th July and on that and the following: 
■May he arranged with Shah Shuja in person the terms of his restoration. 

Two months before the deputation waited upon Eanjit Singh, he. had 
l^isiteH Jammu for apparently the first time in his life, and the same may 
^be, regarded as the last in which' the worn-out P'rinoe tasted of unalloyed 
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.whioh presented itself, of making use of the Shah at the head 

■ of Ub armies, with the proclaimed support of the paramouni 
j power in India; but he disliked the complete view of the schemo, 
. ancl the active co-operation of bis old allies. It chafed him that 

he was to resign all hope of Shikarpur, and that he was to be 
•inclosed within the iron arms of the BngUsh rule. He suddenly 
broke up his camp at Adinanagar, leaving the British envoys tc 
• follow at their leisure, or to return, if they pleased, to Simla ; 
and it was not until he was told the expedition would be under 

■ taken whether he chose to share in it or not, that he assented 
to a modiflcatiou of liia own treaty with Shah Shuja, and that 
the triple alliance was formed for the subversion of the power 
of the Barakzais.^ The English, on their part, insisfed on a 
•double invasion of Afghanistan : first, because the Amirs of Sind 
disliked a proffered treaty of alliance or dependence, and they 
could conveniently be coerced as tributaries by Shah Shuja on 
,bia way to Kandahar; and, secondly, because it was not deemed 
prudent to place the ex-King in the hands of Eanjit Singh, who 
might be tempted to use him for Sikh rather than for British 
objects.® It was, therefore, aiTanged that the Shah himself 

t-appineas. Qplab Singh received his sovereign v»ith every demonstration 
oMoyalty, and, bowing to the Maharaja’s feet, he loid before him presents 
worth nearly forty thousand pounds, saying he was the humblest of his 
slaves, and the most grateful of those on whom he had heaped favours. 
Bnnjit Singh shed tears, but afterwards pertinently, observed that, in 
Jammu, gold might be seen where formerly there was nought but stones. 
(Major Mackeson’s letter to Gapt. Wade, 31st March, 1838). 

1 That Banjit Singh was told he would be left -out if ho did not 
choose to cpme in, does not appear on public record. It was, however, the 
only, convinoing argument used during the long discussions, and I think 
Major Maokespn was made the bearer of the message to that effect. 

2 Compare the Governor-Qeneral'B minute of 12th of May, 1838, and 
his instructions to Sir William Maonaghten of the 16th of the same month. 
'Banjit Singh was anxious to got something lasting and tangible as his 
share of the profit of the expedition, and he wanted Jalalabad, as there 
-seemed to he. a difiiovilty about Shikarpur. The Maharaja got, indeed, a 
;sv,b8idy of two hundred thousand rupees a year from the Shah for the use 

of his:ttpop5,; i'cohcesEdon;^^^ not altogether satisfy the'Governor- 

Maonaghten, 2nd July, 1838), and thr 
artiele heqatfiei in fact, a. dead letter. ; 1 

idea of creating a friendly power in Afghanistan, by. gnidinf: 

mnjit Singh upon Kabul, seems to have been seriously entertained, and 
It was a scheme which: promised many solid advantages. Oompare the 
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ishould march by way of Shikarpur and Quetta, while his son 
moved on Kabul by the road of Peshawai’, and at the head of 
a force provided by the Maharaja of the Punjab. The British 
force assembled at Firozeipur towards the close of 1.838, and 
:furth6r eclat was given to the opening of a memorable campaign, 
by an interchange of hospitalities between the English Viceroy 
and the Sikh Euler. ^ Ostensibly Eanjit Singh had reached the 
summit of his ambition; he was acknowledged to be an arbiter 
-’'dn the fate of that empire which had tyrannized over his peasant 
forefathers, and he was treated with the greatest distinction bj 
the foreign paramounts of India: but his health had become 
seriously impaired; he felt that he was in truth fairly in collisior 
with the English, and he became indifferent about the careful 
fulfilment of the engagements into "which he had entered, 
Shahzada Timur marched from Baliore in January, 1839, ac- 
•companied ' by Colonel Wade as the British representative; bui 
it was with difficulty the stipulated auxiliary force was gol 
together at Peshawar, and although a considerable army a" 
last encamped in the valley, the commander, the Maharaja’s 
grandson, thwarted the negotiations of Prince Timur and the 
English Agent, endeavouring to gain friends for Lahore rather 
than for the proclaimed sovereign of the Afghans.®. Eanjit 
Qovernor-GBnBral’8 minutei 12th May, 1838, the author’s abstraot of which 
■ differs somewhat from the dopy printed by order of Parliament in 1839, 
and Mr. Masson (Journeys, tii. 487, 488) who refers to a communication for 
Sir William Maonaghten on the'subjept. For the treaty about the restoro- 
tion of Shah Shuja, see Appendix. 

1 At one of the several meetings which took place on this occasion, 
there 'was an interchange of compliments, which may be noticed. Ban jit 
Singh likened the friendship of the two states to an apple, tho red and 
yellow colours of which were, he said, so blended, that although the sem- 
blance was twofold, the reality was one. Lord Auckland replied that .the 
Maharaja’s simile wa-s very happy, inasrhuch as red and yellow were the 
national colours of the English and Sikhs respectively; to which Eanjit 
."Singh rejoined in the same strain that tho comparison was indeed in every 
way appropriate; for the friendship of the two powers was, like the apple, 
fair and delicious. The translations were given in English and Urdu with 
elegance and emphasis by Sir Willianj Macnaghten and Fakir Aziz-nd-din, 

^both of whom were masters, although in different ways, of language, who- 
^ ther -writteti or spoken. 

2 See, among other letters, Capt. Wade to Government, 18th Ang., 
S’jf 1839. For some interesting details regarding Cap. Wade’s military pro- 

■oeadings, see Lieut. Barr’s published Journal, and for the diplpinatic 
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Singh’s hsaltb continued to decline. He heard of the fall of. 
Kandahar in April, and the delay at that place may have served 
]bo cheer his vexed spirit with the hope that the English would 
yet be bafEled; but he. died on the 27th of June, at the. age- 
of fifty-nine, before the capture of Ghazni and the occupation 
of Kabul, and the forcing of the Khyber Pass with, the aid of his 
own troops, placed the seal of success on a campaign in which 
he was an unwilling sharer. 


II. THE FIRST AFGHAN WAR' 


Before Eanjit Singh's death the Eajas of Jainrnu had; 
usurped to themselves the whole of the functions of Government,, 
w’hieh the absence of Nao Nihal Singh enabled them to do with. 
little difficulty. The imbecile Kharak Singh was acknowledged 
as the master of the Punjab.; but Sher SingE, the reputed 
son of the .deceased King, at once urged hie superior claims or 
laei'ita on the attention- of the British Viceroy ;^ and l^ao Nihal 
Singh, ttie real offspring of the titular sovereign, hastened from- 
Peshawar to take upon himself the duties of ruler. The Pfinoe,. 
a youth of eighteen, was in his heart opposed to the proclaim- 
ed minister and the Eajas of Jammu ; but the ascendancy of ope 
Ohait Singh over the -weak mind of the Maharaja, and Kharak 
Singh’s own desire of resting upon the influence of the British 
Agent, induced the two parties to coalespe, first for the destruc- 
.tibn of the minitfii and .afterwards fpr the removal of Colonel 
iWade. That officer had stood high ’with Eanjit Singh as a liberal 
construer of Sikh rights, or as one who would carefully show 
how a. cdlhriop; w^^ the; English was to be avoided.; he had 
steadUy refused to -make Bhian Sing^ the medium of his com- 
munications with the old Maharaja ; he had , ofiended the heir- 
apparent by unceremo niously accusing him of machination witK 

history, so to speak, of his mission, see Munshi Shahamat ; All’s ***« and 
Afghans, 


^ 1 Govemmeht to Mr. Clerk, 12th July, 1839. Mr. ;0lerk; Who was 
■®^bile absent at PesHa-war, seems to have detained 
Biiet Smtsh's messenger, and to hayo dent his letter: to the ' aovernbis 
G^ewl somewhat in that : ordinary spirit 'pf Indian" BOrrespondenoe, - which ; 
‘transmits'’ every thing "fot infonhatibn and for such Mders as may seein 
Lord Auckland hastily desired Sher Singh tb be told - Kharak 
srngh was- his master. - . . : . ' 
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Afghan chiefs; and in the eyes of iho Sildis be was pledged to 
Kharak Singh at all hazards, hy .the prominent part he had 
taken in the meeting at Hupar before noticed- His presence 
was thus disliked, and his interference dreaded by men not 
inclined to wholly yield themselyes to English counsels, and. 
yet accustomed to see the suggestions of the Governor-General 
regularly carried into effect by the sovereign of Lahore. 

The privacy of the Maharaja’s household was rudely violated 
by the Prince and Minister at daybreak on the 8th of October, 
1839, and Ohait Singh was awakened from his sluinberS to be 
put to death, within a few paces of his terrified master.^ The 
removal of Colonel Wade was mixed up with the passage o£ 
British troops across the Punjab, and had to be effected in 
another manner. 

The Governor-General had designed that the AngloJndiaii 
army which accompanied Shah Shuja should return by way ofi 
Peshawar, instead of retracing its steps through the Bolau Pass ; 
and when his Lordship visited Banjit Singh at Lahore, the pro- 
position was verbally conceded, although not’ definitely -settled 
by an interchange of letters.® In September, 1839, Mr. Cleric 
was sent on a mission of condolence and congratulation to the 
new Maharaja, and to finally aiTOnge about the return of Lord 
Keane with the stormers of Ghftzni. The Prince aiid Minister 
were each oonsoious of their mutual enmity,- and secret design 
of grasping supremacy, but they were even more averse to the 
presence of a British army in the heart of the Punjab than to 
one hovering in a distant frontier. It might be used to take 
part with one or other claimant, or it might be turned against 
both in favour of the condemned Kharak Singh; but the passage 
of the troops could not be wholly refused, and they therefore 

' 1 Qolab Singh was perhaps the most prominent and resolute actor 
ill this tragedy, although his brother and Nab Nihal Singh were both 
present. Col. Wade was desired to express to the Lahore Court the regret 
of the British Government that such a scene of violence should have occur- 
red {Govermuent to Col. Wade, 28th Oct., 1839); and similarly Mr. Cleric 
had been directed to explain to Kharak Singh the disapprobation with 
wliioh the English viewed the practice of Sati with reference to what had 
taken place at his father’s funeral. (Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aiig.; 
3B39).. 

.2 Government to Mr. Clerk, 20th Aug., 1839. 
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urged a miarch by the difficult route of Dera Ismail Khan, and 
they auooeeded in fixing upon, a line whioh prudently avoided the 
capital and also in obtaining a premature assurance that an 
English force should not again march through Sikh country.^ 
I'he chiefs were pleased with the new English negotiator, as all 
have ever bs6n with that prompt and approved functionary. 
'Something is always expected from a change, and when a return 
mission was deputed to Simla, it was whispered that Colonel 
Wade had made himself personally objectionable to those who 
■exercise sway at Lahore; and the complaint was repeated to 
Lord Keane, when he quitted his army for a few days to visit 
the Maharaja.® In the month of November (1839), Colonel 
Wade was himself at the Sikh metropolis on his way from 
Kabul, but Kharak Singh was kept at distance on pretence of 
■devotional observances, lest he should throw himself on the 
protection of one believed to be ill-disposed towards those who 
sought his life, or his virtual relinquishment of power.* 

A portion of the British army of invasion had eventually to 
be left in Afghanistan, as it was thought that Shah Sl\uja could 
: riot maintain himself without support. The wants of regular 
forcas are manifold, and a supply of stores and ammunition had 
to be colleoted for transmission to Kabul on Colonel Wade’s re- 
sumption of his duties at Ludhiana, towards the end of 1839. 
It was desired to send a regiment of Sepoys as a guard with the 
convoy, but the Sikh Minister and heir-apparent urged that such 
, could not be done under the terms of the agreement concluded 
fl. few months previously. The aversion to their old English 

1 Mr- C^erk to floyemment, 14th Sept., 1839. The Governor- General 
•WAS npt satisfied that a kind of pledge had been given that ’British troops 
should not again cros.s the Punjab. '(Government to Mr. Clerk, 14th Oot., 

' ili39).." 

2 See, particularly. Government to Col. Wade, 29th Jan., 1840, and 
Cot Wade to Government, 1st April, 1840. 

3 Compare Munshi Shahamaf Ali’s Sihh» inid Afghans, p. 543, &c., 
and some romarlts in a note, p. 645., about .the Sngliah policy generally 

Singh, which note may safely be held tO be Col. Wade’s 
.pp.ebfk** had Cpl. VVade continued, to enjoy 'the complete oonfl- 
or,,.support of; the Governor-General, the subsequent history of the 
Punjab -would -have ^^ better Uian that which all 

■witne^d-. Se yapcit .might the BntiBh representati^^ eflesct at in Indian 
court, without direotly iuterferingi provided he was at bnCe firm, judicious, 

■ and well-informed. 

V J ■' 
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represeatative was mixed up with the general objection to makr 
ing their country a common highway for foreign armies, and 
they thus ventured to offer obstructions to the speedy equips 
.ment of the isolated British forces, mainly with .the view of 
discrediting Colonel Wade. The Governor-General was justly 
impressed with the necessity of keeping open the straight road 
to Kabul, and he yielded to the wishes of the Lahore factions 
and removed his Agent, but not before Dhian Singh and the 
Prince had despaired of effecting their object, and had olio wed 
the convoy, bristling with bayonets, to proceed on its woy.,^ 
In the beginning of April, 1840, Mr. Clerk suoceeded to the 
■charge of the British relations with the Punjab ; and indepen- 
dent of his general qualifications, he was the person best suited 
to the requirements of the time ; for the very reason which ren- 
dered the Agency of Colonel Wade invaluable when it was desir- 
ed to preserve Sind and to invade Afghanistan, now rendered' that 
•of Mr. Clerk equally beneficial to the indeterminate policy of 
the English in India. Both officers bad the confidence of the 
de facto Sikh rulers of the time, and aU their recommendations 
were held to be given in a spirit of good will towards the Govern- 
ment of the Punjab, as well as in obedience to the dictates of 
British interests. 

The Sikh Prince and the English Vioeipy bad thus each 
accomplished the objects of the moment. On the ond handj the 
Maharaja was overawed by the vigour and success of his 
laspiring son, and, on the other, the Punjab was freely 
•opened to the passage of British troops, in support of a 
policy which connected the west of Europe with the south 
•of Asia by an unbroken chain of alliances. The attention 
of each party was next turned to other matters of near 
, concern, and the English recmred . to their favourite scheihe 
■ of navigating the Indus, and forming an enfrepof on that 
river, which should at once become the centre of a vast traffic.® 

1 The Governor-General was about to proceed to Calcutta, which 
niado him the more desirous of having an Agent on the frontier, at once 
approved, of hy himself and agreeable to the Sikhs, i.e. to the influential 
parties for the time being at Lahore. (Government to Col. Wade, 29th 
Jan. 1840) 

2 Government to Mr. Clerk, 4th May, 1840. The establishment of a 
great entrepot of trade was a main feature of the scheme for opening 
4he navigation of the Indus. (Government to Capt. Wade, .5th Sept. 1836) 
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irhe ; treaty of 1834 had placed a toll bn heats which used thb 
channels of the Indus and Sutlej, and in 1839 the Sikhs deferred 
to, the changing views of theix allies, and put the duty on the 
hnods themselves, according to an assumed ad valorem scale, 
instead of on the containing vessels.''- This scheme inevitably 
gave rise to a system of search and detention,, and in June, 1840, 
.the tolls upon the boats were again re-imposed, but at reduced 
rates, and with the omission of such as contained grain, wood, 
and limestone.® But hi spite of every Government endeavour, 
and of the adventitious aid of large consuming armies, the 
expectation of creating an active and valuable commerce by the 
Indus was not been fulfilled- partly because Bind and 
'Afghanistan were, in truth, unproductive countries on the whole, 
.aud were inhabited by half savege races, with few wants and 
scanty means; and partly because a large capital had for ages- 
been embarked in the land trade which eonneoted the north of 
India with the south, which traversed the old i)riiicip.ali.ties '.of 
Bajputana ani the fertile plains, of Malwa, and which gave a 
livelihood to th® owners of numerous herds of camels and black 
cat-tie. To change the established economy of prudent merchants 
must be the work .of .time in a country long subject to political 
commotion, aud the idea of forming an emporium by . proclaina- 
tbn savured more of Eastern vanity than of English sense and. 
soberness.® 


great aim was to destroy, or. to reduce 
to insignificance, the potent Iteja of Jammu who wished to 
engross the whole power of the state, and who jointly held 
^^ahh; anf fbe hih princhpahfe^ between the Eavi and Jhelum; 


1 Mr. Clark to Governiiient, 19tb May and 18th Sept. 1830, and 
overnment to Mr. Clark, 20th -Aug. 1839. For the agreement itself. Bee 
: Appendix. 


2 : Mr. pierk to Government, 6th May, and 16th July, 1840. For the 
agreement itself, see Appendix. Snbseqnently, idle diaensBione occa- 
sroae -with local authorities, as to whether bamboos were wood, and 
'f^a^comprehended under the teohhioal term "grain,” which: 
V ™ S'S'fitaly the liffiEod meaning of •^corn" in England 

m, perhaps, givst* rise to the phrase "bread-stuffs*" 

^ ‘I® experiment was r6peated in ia46, on th6 anneXBtioir 

i H: was hoped, but equally in vain, that 

Hosfalarpur Wight suddetdy, heqwne A pe®tre of . exehange.^^ ^7 
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in iief, besides numerous estates in various parts of the 
Punjab. He took advantage of the repeated dijatoriness of the 
Mandi and other Eajput chiefs around Kangra in paying their 
-stipulated tribute, to move a large force into the eastern hills, 
and the resistance his troops experienced amid mountain fast- 
nesses seemed fully to justify the continuous dispatch of 
reinforcement. His design -was, to place a considerable army 
immediately to the north-east of Jammu, to bo ready^ to co- 
operate -with the troops which could reach that place in a few 
marches from Lahore. The commanders ohosen were the skilful 
General Ventura and the ardent young chief Ajit Singh Sindhan^ 
wala, neither of whom bore good will towards Eaja Dhian 
Singh.’- The plans of the youthful Prince thus seerned in every 
way well devised for placing the Rajas in his ^aap, but- his 
attention was distracted by disputes with the English authori- 
ties about the limits of the expanding dominion of Lahore and 
of the restbred empire of Kabul, and by a direct accusation hot 
only of encouraging turbulent refugees from Shah Shuja’s power, 
hut of giving friendly assurances to Dost Muhammad Khan, who 
was then preparing for that inroad which fluttered the English 
authorities in Khorasan, and yet paved the way for the surrender 
of their dreaded enemy. Shah Shuja claimed aU. places not sper . 
cified in. the treaty, or not directly held, by Lahore ; nor can- it bo 
denied that the English functionaries about the Shah -were dis- 
posed to consider old Durani claims as more valid than the new 
rights of Sikh conquerors; and thus the Province of Peshawar, 
which the Punjab Government further maintained to have lieen 
ceded in form by the Shah separately in 1834, as well as by the 
treaty of 1838, was proposed to be reduced to strips of land along 
the banks of its dividing river.® Intercepted papers .were 
produced, bearing the seals of Nao Nihal Singh, , and proihising 
pecuniary aid to Dost Muhammad ^ but the charge of treachery 
was calmly repelled, the seals were alleged to be forgeries and the 
Dritish Agent for the Punjab admitted that it was not the 
•character of the free and confident Sikhs to resort to secret and 

1. Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, 6th Sept., 18A0. 

2 See particularly Sir Wm. Maonaghten to Government, 28th Feb. 
and 12th March, 1840. 
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tii'sitoi’ous correspondence.^ The iBaralczai chief, Sultan. 
Muhammad Khan, was, however, made to lead as prisoners to. 
Ludhiana the Ghilzai rebels who had sought an asylum in his. 
fief, of Kohat, near Peshawar, and whose near presence disturbed 
the antagonistic rule of the arbitrary Shah and his moderate- 
English allies.® 

Nao Nilial Singh thus seemed to have overcome the 
danger which threatened him on ths .side of England, and 
to be on the eve of reducing the overgrown power of. 
ids graudfatiier’s favourites. At the same time the end. 
of the Maharaja's life was eviclently approaching; and although, 
his decline was credibly • declared to have been hastened by 
drugs as well as by unfllial harshness, there was none who cared, 
for a ruler so feeble and miworthy. Kharak Singh at last died:, 
on the 5th November. 1840, prematurely old and care-worn, at 
the age of thirty-eight, and Nao Nilial Singh became a King in: 
TiaTnA as well as in power; but the same day dazzled him with a 
crown and deprived him of life. He had performed the last rites, 
ab the funeral pyre of his father, and he was passing under a 
covered gateway with the eldest son of Golab Singh by his side, 
when a portion of the structure fell, and killed the Minister’s 
nephew on the spot, and so seriously injured the Prince, that he 
became senseless at the time, and expired during the night. It 
is hot positively known that the Eajas of Jammu thus designed 
to remove Nap Nihal Singh; but it is difficult to acquit them of 
the crime, and it is certain that they were capable of commit- 
ting it. Self-defence is the only palliation, for it is equally 
certain that the Prince was; compassing their degradation, and, 

: perhaps, their destruction.® Nao Nihal Singh was killed in his 

i Government to Mr. Clerk,- 1st Dot., 1840, and Mr. Clerk to Qovarn- 
. . .ment, 9th Dec. 1640. Compare, ho-wover. Col. Steinbach [Punjabf p. 23),.. 
who states that the Prince was rousing Nepal as well as Kabul to aid him 
in expelling the English; forgetful that Nao Nihal Singh’s first object was- 
to make himTOlf master of the Punjab by destroying the Jammu Rajas. 

; 2 Governmebt to Mr. Clerk, a2tb Cot., and Mr. Clerk to Government,. 

Oct., 1840. 

• :3 v:Got^^^ Mr. Clerk to Government, 6th, Ttb. and 10th Nov., 1840, 

, in bis .meinorananm of 1842, drawn up for Lord Ellenborough,. 

mentions. .Gen. .'Centura’s opinion that .the fall of the gateway was acci- 
:Lient.-Col. Steinbaeh, p. 24, and Major Smyth, JZsfynmy 

drhily 0 } Z/oAore (p. 36, So.); may be quoted as giving some particulars,. 
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twentieth year; he promised to be an able and vigorous ruler;'' 
and had his life been spared, and had not English policy partly 
forestalled him, he would have found an ample field for his 
ambition in Sind, in Afghanistan, and beyond the Hindu Kush; 
and- he might perhaps, at last, have boasted that the inroads of 
Mahmud and Timur had been fully avenged by the aroused 
peasants of India. 

The good-natured voluptuai'y, Sher Singh, was regarded by 
the Sikh Minister and by the British Agent as the only person 
.who could succeed to the sovereignty of the Punjab; and as he 
was absent from Lahore when tlie Maharaja died and his son was 
killed, Dhian Singh concealed the latter circumstance as long as 
possible, to give Sher Singh time to collect his immediate 
friends; and the English representative urged him by message 
to maintain good order along the frontier, as men’s minds were 
likely to be excited by what had taken place. ^ But Sher Singh’s 
paternity was more than doubtful®; he possessed no commanding 
and few popular qualities; the Eajas of Jammu were odious to 
the majority of the Sikh chiefs ; and thus Chand Kaur, the 
widow of Kharak Singh, and the mother of the slain Prince, 
assumed to heraelf the fiUictious of regent or ruler, someWhat 
unexpectedly indeed, but still unopposed at the moment by those 
yrhom she had surprised. She was supported by seve.ral men of 
reputation, but mainiy by the Sindhanwal a family, which traced 
to a near and comihon ancestor with Banjit Singh. The iady 
herself talked of adding to the claims of the youthful Hira Singh, 
by adopting him, as he had really, if not formally, been adopted 
by the old Maharaja. She further distracted the factions by 
declaring that her daughter-in-law was pregnant; and one party 
tried to gain her over by suggesting a marriage with Sher Singh, 
an alliance which she spurned, and the other more reasonably 
proposed Attar Singh Sindhanwala as a suitable partner, for she 
might have taken an honoured station in household agreeably to 

the latter on the authority of an eye-witness, a European adventurer, known 
as Captain Giardner, who was present a part of the time, and whose testi- 
mony is unfavourable to Baja Bhian Singh. 

1. Compare Mr. Clark to Government, 7th Nov. 1840, and also Mr. 
Clerk's Memorandum of 1842. 

*2 Cunningham says that Banjit Singh "perhaps always gave credence^ 
to the report that Sh'Br Singh was the son of a carpenter”. 
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tHW latitude of village custom in the north-west of India. But the 
yidow of the Maharaja loudly asserted her own right to supreme 
ibwer and after a few weeks the Government was stated to be 
composed, 1st of the ''Mai,'' or “Mother,” pre-eminently as 
sovereign, or as regent for the expected ofEsp.ring of Nao Nihal 
Singh; 2nd, of Sher. Singh as vicegerent, or as president of the 
coimoil of state; and 3d. of Dhian .Singh as Wazir, or executive 
Minister., The compromise was a mere temporary expedient and 
Dhian Singh and Sher Singh soon afterwards began to absent 
themselves for varying periods from Lahore : the one partly 
in the hope that the mass of business which had arisen with the 
English, and with which he was familiar, would show to all that 
bis aid was essential to the Government; and the other, or indeed 
both of them, to silently take measures for gaining over the 
army with promises of donatives and increased pay, so that force 
might be resorted to at a fitting thne. But the scorn with which 
Sher Singh’s hereditary claim was treated made the Minister 
doubtful whether a more suitable instrument might not be 
necessary, and the English authorities were accordingly remind- 
ed of what perhaps they have never known, viz. that Bani 
Jindan, a favourite wife or concubine of Eanjit Singh, had borne 
to him a son named Dalip, a few months before the conferences 
took place about reseating Shah Shuja on the throne of Kabul. ^ 


The British Viceroy did not acknowledge Mai Cband Kaur 
as the undoubted Bucce^^ of her husband and soii, or as the 
sovereign of the country; but be treated her Government as one 
drt /aefp, so far as.to carry on business as usual through the 
accredited.Agenfs of either power. The Governor-General's, 
anxiety for preservation of order in the Punjab was nevertheless 
considerable; and it was increased by the state of affairs in 
Afghanistan, for the attempts of Dost Muhaminad and the reso- 
lutipn of meeting him with EDgUsh means alone, rendered the 
despatch of additional troops neoessary, and before Kharak 
.death three thousand men had reached Eirozpur on their 

, , ..1 , CoiapaTe Ml. Olerk to Government, of dates between the 10th Noy. 
and 2^. of the ilth and 24th Noy. 

specified; It, seenis Almost certain that’ the 
existence of the hpy .iOalip was npfi hefore known to the British authorities. 
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way to Kabul.^ The progress of this strong brigade was not 
■delayed by the contentions at Lahore ; it pursued its march, 
without interruption, and on its arrival at Peshawar it found 
Dost Muhammad a prisoner instead of a victor. The ex-Amir 
journeyed through the Punjab escorted by a relieved brigade; 
and although Sher Singh was then laying siege to the citadel of 
Lahore, the original prudence of fixing a route for Eritish troops 
•clear of the Sikh capital, and the complete subjugation of the 
Mahomedan tribes, left the English commander unaware of the 
struggle going on, except from ordinary reports and news- 
writers.® 

The English Government made indeed, no declaration with 
regard to the Lahore succession; but it was believed by all that 
Sher Singh was looked upon as the proper representative of the 
kingdom, and the advisers of Mai, Chand Kaur soon found that 
they could not withstand the specious claims of the Prince, and 
the commanding influence of the British name, without throw- 
ing themselves wholly on the support of Eaja Dhian Singh. That 
■chief was at one. time not unwilling to be the sole Minister of the 
Maharani, and the more sagacious Golab Singh saw advantages 
to his farnily amid the complex modes necessary in a female 
rule, which might not attend the direct sway of a Prince of 
average understanding, inclined to favouritism, and , pledged tO' 
iSikh principles. But the Afat’a councillors would hot consent 
to be thrown wholly into the shade, and Dhian Singh thus kept, 
ialoof , and secretly assured Sher Singh of his, support at a fitting 
time. The Prince, on his part, endeavoured to sound the, 
English Agent as to his eventual recognition, and he was satis- 
fled with the reply, although he merely received an assurance, 
that the allies of thirty-two years wished to see a strong Goyern- 
anent in the Punjab.® 

Sher Singh had, with the Minister’s aid, gained over some 
-divisions of the army, and he believed that all w'oujd declare for 

1 Government to Mr. Clerk, 1st and 2nd Nov., 1840, and other letters 
"to and from that fnnotionary. 

2 The returning brigade was commanded by the veteran Col. Wheeler,- 
whose name was familiar to the public in connection both with Afghan and. 

■'■Sikh wars. ■ ■■ ", . 

3 See Mr. Clerk’s letters to Government of Dec;,' 1840 and' Jan., I841y 
igeherally, particularly that of the 9th Jan. 
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him if he boldly put himself at their head. The eagerness of the- 
Prince, or of his immediate followers, somewliai precipitated mea- 
sures; and when he suddenly appeared at Lahore on the 14th. 
January, 1841, he found that Dhian Singh had not arrived, from. 
Jammu, and that Golab Singh would rather fight for the Maha- 
rani, the acknowledged head of the state, than tamely become 
a party on compulsion to his iU-arrauged schemes.. But .Sher 
Singh was no longer hie own master, and the impetuous soldiery, 
at once proceeded to breach the citadel. Golab Stogh in yain. 
urged some delay, or a suspension of hostilities ; but on the 18th 
Januaiy, Dhian Singh and most of the principal chiefs had, 
arrived and ranged themselves on one side or the other.. A com- 
promise took place ; the Mai was outwardly treated with every 
honour, and large estates were conferred upon her; but Shei” 
Singh was proclaimed Maharaja of the Punjab, Dhian Singh was. 
declared once more to be Waziv of the state, and the pay of the 
soldieiy was permanently raised by one rupee per mensem,. 
The Sindhanwalas felt that they must b© obnoxious to the new 
ruler; and Attar Singh and Ajit Singh took early measures to, 
effect their escape from the capital, and eventually into the 
British territories; but Lehna Singh, the other principal mem- 
ber, remained with the division of the army which he com-, 
manded in the hills of Kulu and Mandi.^ 

Sher Singh had induced the troops of the state to make Mm. 
a Xing, but he was unable, to command them as soldiers, or tO' 
sway them as men, and they took advantage of his incapacity, 
and of their own strength to wreak their vengeance upon various 
officers who had offended them, and upon various regimental 
aecoviutants and muster-masters who may have defrauded them. 
of their pay. ; Some houses were plundered and several indivi- 
duals were seized and slain. A few Europeans had likewise 
rendered themselves obnoxious; and General Court, a moderate 
and high-minded man, had to fly for his life, and a brave young' 
Englislunan named Eoulkes was cruelly put fo "death. Nor was 
tbis^irit of violence confined to the troops at the capital, or to 
thofe^'iin^t^ hills, but it .spread to Kashmir and 

: . ^a^havV'kr.l, and:,in the former pl aoe, Mihan Singh, the Governor,. 

5. See Mr, Oferk’s letters; of dates from 17th to ,30th Jan., 1841. 
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was kiUed by the soldiery; and in the latter, Gieneral Avitabile 
was so hard pressed, th^l' was ready to abandon his post and. 
to seek safety in Jalalabad^^ It was belieyed at the time, that, 
the army would not rest satisfied with avenging what it con- 
sidered its own injuries; it was thought it might proceed to a. 
general plunder or eonflsoation of property; the population of 
either side of the Sutlej was prepared for an extensive commo- 
tion, and the wealthy merchants of Amritsar prophesied the. ' 
pillage of their warehouses, and were clamorous for British 
protection. Slier Singh shrunk within himself appalled, and- 
he seemed timorously to resort to the English Agent for support, 
against the fierce spirit he had roused and could not control;, 
or he doubtfully endeavoured to learn whether such disorders 
would be held equally to end his reign and the British alliance,; 
The English watched the confusion with much interest and 
soma anxiety, and when cities seemed about to be plundered, 
■and provinces ravaged, the question of the duty of a oivilizei 
and powerful neighbour naturally suggested itself, and was. 
answered by a cry for intei-ferenoe ; but the shapes wh j oh th e- 
wish took we re various and oontradiotor.y .. Nevertheless, t he* 
natural desire for aggrandizement, added to the appar ently dis- 
organized state of the army, contributed to strengthen a wH Iuig, 
belief in the inferiority of the Sikhs as soldiers , , and in the great 
excellence of the mountain levies of the chiefs of Jammu, who- 
alone seemed to remain the masters of their own servants. Ta 
the apprehension of the English authorities, the Sikhs were- 
mere upstart peasants of doubtful courage, except when mad- 
dened by religious perseoution; but the ancient name of Eajput 
was sufficient to invest the motley followers of a few valiant 
chiefs with every war-like quality. This erroneous estimate of 
the Sikhs tainted British counsels until the day of Eirozshahr.® 

1 Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, S6th Jan., 8th and 14th Feb., 
28th April, and 30th May, 1841. 

2 This erroneous estimate of the troops of the Jammu Rajas and' 
other hill chiefs of the Funjah relatively to the Sikhs, may be seen insisted 
on in Mr. Clerk’s letters to Government of the 2iid Jan., and 13th April, 
1841, and especially in those of the 8th and 10th Bee., of that year, and of 
tile 15th Jari., 10th Feb., and 23rd April, 1842. Mr. Clerk’s expressions are- 
very decided, such as that the Sikhs feared the hill-men, -who were braver, 
and that Rajputs might hold Afghans in check which Sildis could not doj- 
blit he seems to have forgotten that the ancient Rajputs had, during the- 
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thus oajled upon to do aomethiug, and 
;'IJiei3’ Agmt in Kabul, who was committed to molie .Shah Shuja 
^ monarch in means ae well as in rank, grasped at the death, 
•of Eanjit Singh’s last represeiitatiye ; he pronounced the tre.a.ties 
with liahdre to be at an end, and he wanted to annex Peshawar 
'to the Afghan sway. The British Government in Calcutta re- 
buked this hasty conclusion, but cheered itself .with .the prospect 
■of eventually adding the Berajat of the Indus, as well as Pesha- 
wai'i to the unproductive Durani kingdom, without any breach 
•of faith towards the Sikhs; for it was considered that their domi- 
.nions might soon be rent in two by the Sindhanwala Sardars 
.and the Jammu Bajas.^ The British Agent on the Sutlej did 
not think the Lahore empire so near its dissolution in that mode, 
and confident in his own dexterity, in the superiority of his 
vtroops, and in the greatness of the English name, ho proposed 
to march to the Sikh capital with 12,000 men, to beat and 
disperse a rebel army four times more numerous, to restore- 
■order, to , strengthen the sovereignty of Sher Singh, and take the 
.eis-Sutlej districts and forty lakhs of rupees in coin as the price 
Pof his aid.® This promptitude made the Maharaja think himself 
in danger of his life at the hands of his subjects, and of his 
tegdom , at the hands of his allies;® nor was the Governor- 
general prepared for a virtual invasion, although he was ready 
to use force if a large msjority of the Sikhs as well as the 


MBtury gone by^ yielded on either aide to the new and aspiring Gurkhas 
Marathae, and even that the Sikhs themselves had laid the twice-born 
Pmoea of the Himalayas under contribution froni the Ganges to Keehmir. 

Maonaghten, of 28th Deo 
in , his proposals of the 25th Nov. The Governor-QenernJ 

the treaty was not formed with an individual chief, 
^rits olfiMce^'^*" ***^**' “igth last and fulfil the bbligationa 

2 Mr. Clerk to Goyerament, of the 26th March, 1841, 

i««a 'tiS ™ Mr. Clerkls propositions, he is 

is fils ® throat, meaning that the 

« oujeoi oemg to keep clear , of .schemes so hazardous 
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Maharaja himseU desired such intei’vention.^. Aiter itliis, Jho. 
disorders in the army near Lahore gradually subsided; but the 
opinion got abroad that overtures had been made to the eager 
English; and so far were the Sikh soldiery from desh’ing foreign 
assistance, that Lehna Singh Sindhanwala was imprisoned byr 
his own men in the Mandi hills, on a charge of conspiracy with 
his refugee brother to introduce the supremacy of strangers.® 

The suspicions and hatred of the Sikhs were further roused 
by the proceedings of an officer, afterwards nominated to repre- 
sent British friendship and moderation. Major Broadfoot had; 
been appointed to recruit a corps of Sappers and Miners for the. 
service of Shah Shuja, and as the family of that sovereign, and. 
also the blind Shah Zaman with his wives and children, were 
about to proceed to Kabul, ho was charged with the care of the 
large and motley eonvoy. He entered the Punjab in April,. 
1841, when the mutinous spirit of the Sikh army was spreading 
from the capital to the provinces. A body of mixed or Maho- 
medau troops had been directed by the Lahore Government to^ 
accompany the royal families as an escort of protection, but. 
Major Broadfoot became suspioious of the good faith of this, 
detachment, and on the banks of tbe Eavi he prepared to- 
resist, with his newly recruited regiment, an attack on the 
part of those who had been sent- id condubt him^ in; saietyv On. 
his way to the Indus he Was even more suspicious of other- 
bodies of troops which he met or passed; he believed them to 
be intent on plundering his camp, and he considered tha.t he 
only avoided collisions by dexterous negotiations and by -thnely- 
demonstrations of force. On crossing the river at Attok, his 
persuasion of the hostile desigos of the battalions in that neigh- 
bourhood and towards Peshawar was so strong, that he, -put 
his camp in a complete state of defence, broke up the bridge of 
boats, and called upon the Afghan population to 'rise and aid 
him against the troops of their Government. But it does . not. 
i. appear that his apprehensions had even a plausible, foundation, 
Cv-until at this time he seized certain deputies from a mutiupus 

1 .Government to Mr. Clerk, 18th Feb., and 29th March, 1841; ' The- 
Qovernor-General truly romai’ked that Mr; Clerk, rather than the MaliarajS,. 
had proposed an armed- interference. ' 

2 Mr. Clerk to . Government, 25th March, 1841. \ ' ~ ■ 
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.regiment -when on their way back from a conferencce with their 
■nommander, and who appear to have come within the limits of 
the British pickets. This proceeding alarmed both General ■: 
.Avitabile, the Governor of Peshawar, and the British Agent at 
that place; and a brigade, already warned, was hui-ried from 
•Jalalabad to overawe the Sikh forces encamped near the' Indus. 
But the Shah’s families and their numerous followers had passed 
ou unmolested before the auxiliary troops had cleared the Khyber 
Pass, and the whole proceeding merely served to irritate and 
■excite the distrust of the Sikhs generally, and to give Sher . 
■Singh an opportunity of pointing out to his tumultuous soldiers 
that the Punjab was surrounded by English armies, both ready 
.and willing to make war upon them.* 


Before the middle of 1841 the more violent proceedings of 
-the Lahore troops liad ceased, but the relation of the army to 
the State had become wholly altered; it was no longer the 
willing instrument of an arbitrary and gonial Government, but 
it looked upon itself, and was regarded by others, as the repre- 
r.sentative body of the Sikh people, as the Khalsa itself assem- 
;bled by tribes or oenturies to take its part in public affairs. The 
efficiency of the army as a disciplined force was not much 
impaired, for a higher feeling possessed the men, and increased; 
alacrity and resolution supplied the place of exact training.. 
They were sensible of the advantage of systematic union, and'^ 
they -n'ere proud of their armed an’ay as the visible body of 
Gpbind’s commonwealth. As a general rule,, the troops were : 
obedient to their appointed officers, so far as concerned their ' 

■ ordinary military duties, but the position of a regiment, of a 
brigade, of a divisioh, or of the whole army, relatively to the 
executive Government of the country, was determined by a 

■ committee or assemblage of committees termed a Pane h or 
Panchayet, i.e., a jm-y or committee of five, composed of men 
selected from each battalion, or each company, in consideration 
of; their general character as faithffil gi7c7i soldiers,, or froin th'dr 
partipiiler influence in- their, native villages. . The system of 
P^^hayetg ip common throughout India, and e-very tribe, oig 
section; of a; tr^ or trade, or calling, readily submits to the i. 

■ decisions of its . or superiors seated together in . consulta-^ 


1 Compare :^.--pleVk--.te GoTeimiient, 2Sth May and JOth Jnnej 1841. 
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•iaoiij. In. the Punjab .the custom received a further development 
-from the organization necessary to an army; and even in the 
crude form of representation thus achieved, the Sikh people 
were enabled to interfere with effect, and with some degree of 
consistency, in the nomination and in the removal of their 
rulers. But these large assemblies sometimes added military 
licence to popular tumult, and the coirupt spirit of mercenaries 
to the barbarous ignorance of ploughmen. Their reso.lutions 
were often unstable or unwise, and the representatives of 
■different divisions might take opposite sides from sober convic- 
tion or self-will.ed prejudice, or they might be bribed and cajoled 
•by. siich able and uiiscrupulous men as Eaja Golab Singh. ^ 

The partial repose in the autumn of 1841 was taken advan- 
tage of to recur to those mercantile objects, of which the Br.itish 
•Government never lost sight. The facilities of navigating the 
Indus and Sutlej had been increased, and it was now sought to 
extend corresponding advantages to; the land trade of the 
'Punjab. Twenty years before, Mr. Moorcioft had, of his own 
■instance, made proposals to Eaiijit Singh for the admission of 
British goods into the Lahore dominion .at fixed rates of duty.® 
In 1832, Colonel Wade again brought forward the, subject 
•of a general tariff for the Punjab, and the Maharaja appeared 
to be not indisposed to meet the views of his allies; but he 
really disliked to make arrangement of which be did not \ fully 
see the scope and tendency, and he thus tried to evade even a 
settlement of the river tolls, by saying that the prosperity of 
Amritsar would be affected, and by recurring to that ever ready 
objection, the slaughter of kine. Cows, be said, might be used 
as food by those who traversed the Punjab under a British 
guarantee.® In 1840, when Afghanistan was garrisoned by 
Indian troops, the Governor- General pressed the subject a second 

.1 Soe Mr. Clerk's letter of the 14th March, 1841, for Fakir Aziz-ud- 
din’s admission, that even then the army was nnited and ruled by its 
'^anclmytU. 

8 Moorcroft, Travel, a, i. 103. 

|i 3 Compare Col. Wade to Government, 7th Nov., and 5th Dec., 1832. 
feThese objections were often urgod in India, not because they were felt to be 
Reasonable in themselves, or applicable to the point at issue, but because 
-it Was the only thing which the English did not virtually profess a desire to 
change. Religion was thus brought in upon all occ ^ons o^ apurehension or 
•: disinclination. 
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time-on the notice of- the Lahore authorities; and, after, , a delay 
of .more than a year, Shet Singh assented to a reduced scale 
and to a fixed rate of duty, and also to levy, the whole sum at 
one plaoe; but the charges stiU appeared excessive, and the 
British Viceroy lamented the ignorance , displayed by the Sikh 
Maharaia, and the disregard which he. evinced for the true inteiv 
ests of his subjects.^ 

The Lahore Government was convulsed at its centre, hut 
its spirit of progress and aggrandizement was active on the- 
frontiers, where not hemmed in by British armies. The deputies- 
in Kashmir had always been jealous of the usurpations of Golab- 
Singh in Tibet, but Mihan Singh, a rude soldier, the . Governor 
of the valley during the commotions at Lahore, was alarmed 
into concessions by the powerful and ambitious Eajas of Jammu,, 
and he left Iskardo, and the w;hole vaUey of the Upper Indus# 
a free field for. the aggressions of their lieutenants.- Ahmad. 
Shah, the reigning chief of Balti, had differences with his 
■ family, and ha proposed to pass over his eldest son in favour 
of a younger one, in fixing the succession. The iratural heir 
would seem to have endeavoured to interest the Governor of 
Kashmir, and also Zorawar Singh, the Jammu deputy in 
Ladakh, in his favoiu’; and in 1840 he fled from his father and 
sought refuge and assistance in Leh. Gnodup Tunzin, the 
puppet King of Ladakh, had conceived the idea of throwmg off 
the, Jammu authority ; he had been endeavouring to ehgage- 
Alimad Shah in the design; the absence of Zorawat Singh was- ' - 
opportune, and he allowed a party of Iskardo troops to marolt 
qn Leh, hpd to ca the son of their Chief; Zorawar Singh ' 

; / made this imoad a pretext for war; before the middle of 
the year 1840 he was master of Little Tibet, but he left th® ' 

: chiefship in the family of Ahrnad. Shah, on the payment of a- 
yearly tribute of seven ihousand rupees, so barren are 
. tlie rocky principalities between Imaus and Bmodus.® Zorawar ;i;; 

emboldened by his own BuccesS Bnd by the dissBn- 
j .sidah at iLahore ; .he claimed, fealty:.from Gilgit; he w;as under- 

1 GovewitpBAt. to Mr. Clerk, 4th May, 1840, and ilth Qct., 1841, and 

,Mt. Clerk tq-Govenmient of 20th Sept; 

3 Compart, 'Mn; ^ to (SoyernBieht, 26th April; 9th and: 31at .M^ay, 
-^and 85lh; ■ 
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Btoo(i to be desirous of quaiTelling with the Chinese Governor 
of Yarkand ; and he renewed antiquated olaims of Ladakh supre- 
macy, and demanded the surrender of Eohtak, Garo, and the 
lakes of Manasarowar from the priestly King of Lassa.^ 

Zorawar Singh was desirous of acquiring territory, and he 
was also intent on monopolizing the tmde in shawl-wool, a con- 
siderable branch of which followed the Sutlej and more eastern 
roads to Ludhiana and Delhi, and added nothing to the treasury 
of Jammu.® In May and June, 1841, he occupied the valleys 
of the Indus and Sutlej, to the sources of those rivers, and he 
fixed a garrison close to the frontiers of Nepal, and on the' 
opposite side of the snowy range from the British post of 
Almora. The petty Rajput prhioes between the Kali and Sutlej 
suffered in their revenues, and trembled for their territories; the 
NepaL Government had renewed its intrigues of 1888, and was 
in correspondence with the crafty Minister of Lahore, and with 
the disaffected Sindhanwala chiefs;® and the English Government 
itself was at war with China, at the distance of half the earth’s 
circumference. It was held that the trade of British Indian 
subjects must not be interfered with by Jammu conquests in 


1 Compare Mr. Clerk to. Government,' 26th Aiig., and 8th Oct., 1840, 
and 2nd Jan. and 6th June, 1841. 

! v 2: Gofopare Mr. Clerk; to Government, 6th and 28nd June, 1841., 

3 Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, 16th Aug., and 23rd Nov., 1840, 
and 17th Jan., 1841; and Government to Mr. Clerk, 19th Cot., 1840. The 
correspondence of Nepal with the Sikhs, or rather with the Jammu faction, 
doubtless arose in part from the presence of Matabar Singh, an eminent 
Gurkha, as a refuged in the Punjab. He crossed the Sutlej in 1838, and 
soon got a high command in the Lahore service, perhaps, a high position at 
the court. His success in this way, and his necessary correspondence with 
British functionaries, made the Nepal Government apprehensive of . him, 
and at last he became so important iii the eyes of the English , themselves, 
that in 1840, when differences with Kathmandu seemed likely to lead to 
hostilities, overtures were virtually made to him, and he was kept in hand, 
as it were, to be supported as. a claimant for power, or as a- partisan leader, 
ehould active meaeurea he necessary. ;He was thus induced to quit the- 
.Punjab, where his presence, indeed, was not otherwise satisfactory ; but 


the. differences with the G.urkhas. were composed, and Matabar Singh was 
cast: aside with.-an allowahce of a thousand rupees a month from the potent 
Government whicli had demanded itselfyby using hiin as a tool. 


partioulaijy Government t^Jylr. Cler ^^^t h May and 
Mr. clerk to Government; y^jrid Octi WjliiOi 
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Chinese Tibet ; it was deemed unadvisable to allow, the Lnhpr,e 
and Nepal dominions to march with one another behind th,e 
Himalayas; and it was thought the Emperor of Pekin might 
confound independent Sikhs with the predominant English, and 
throw additional di£&culties in the .way of pending or probable 
negotiations.. 1 It was, therefore, decided tliat Sher Singh 
should req,uire his feudatories to evacuate the Eassa tsrritories ; 
a day,, the 10th of December, 1841, was fixed for the surrender 
of G-aro; and a British officer was sent to see that the Grand 
Lama’s authority was fully re-established. The Maharaja and 
his tributaries yielded, and Zorawar Singh was reoa.Ued; but 
before the order could reach him, or be acted on, he was sur- 
rounded in the depth of winter, and at a height of twelve thou- 
sand feet or more above the sea, by a superior force from Lassa 
enured to frost and snow. The men of the Indian plains and 
southern Himalayas were straitened for fuel^ — as necessary as 
food in such a climate and at such a season ; some even 
'burnt the stocks of their muskets to warm their hands; and on 
•the . day of battle, in the noiddle of December, they were be- 
irumbed in their I’anks duiung a fatal pause; their leader was 
slain, a few principal men were reserved as prisoners, but the 
mass was left to perish, huddled in heaps behind rocks, or at 
the bottoms of ravines. The neighbouring . garrison on the 
Nepal frontier fled on hearing of the defeat; the men were not 
pursued, but in passing over ranges 16,000 feet high, on their 
way to Almora, the deadly cold reduced them to half their 
numbers, and left a moiety of the remainder maimed for life.® 

During the spring of 1842 the victbrious Chinese advanced 
along the Indus,; and not only recovered their own province, 

1 Compare Government to Mr. Clerk, 16th Aug. and 6th and 20th 
Sept. J841. The Sikhs, too, had their views with regard to China, and 
naively proposed co-operation with the English, or a diversion in To-ftory 
iu fayour of the war then in progress on the sea coast ! (Mr. Clerk ' to 

'Oovernment, 18th Aug. and 20tll Oct. 1841). 

V : . t^^ repaid sketch of Lardakh ^aits, the author, necessarily 

M®p^4ed part 'his .btro personal knowledge. After the 

battle on the Ma^sarawai' iLake, thb western passages remained closed 
__^^^foi^ve weeks, aiid the defeat oif ■ tha’. ffikhs was thus made known in 
- ^^'’^’‘“yfla.andP^awar,' through; the ' W-ports. of the fugitives to Almora, 
the neighhpilifing'GarA^ 
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-but occupied Ladakh and laid siege to the citadel of Leh, The 
Xalmuks and the ancient Solvpos, or Sacae, talked of another 
invasion of Kashmir, and the Tatars of the Greater and Lesser 
Tibet were elate with the prospect of revenge and plunder: hut 
troops were poured across the Himalayas; the swordsmen and 
cannoneers of the south were dreaded by the miwarlike Bhotis ; 
the siege of Leh was raised, and in the month of September 
(1842) Golab Singh’s commander seized the Lassa Wazir by 
treachery, and dislodged his troops by stratagem from a position 
•between Leh and Bohtak, where they had proposed to await 
the return of winter. An arrangement was then come to be- 
tween the Lassa and Lahore authorities, which place'd matters 
■on their old footing, agreeably to the deshe of the English ; and 
as the shawl-wool trade to the British provinces was also reviy- 
>ed, no further intervention was considered necessary between 
•the jealous Chinese and the resta-ained Sikhs.^ 

'When in April, 1841, the troops in Kashmir put their Gov- 
ernor to death, Eaja Golab Singh was sent to restore order, and 
do place the authority of the new manager,, Ghulam Muhiuddin, 
•on a firm footing. The mutinous regiments were overpowered 
by numbers and punished with severity, and it was soon appa- 
rent that Golab Singh had made the Governor whom he was 
^aiding a creature of his own, and had become the virtual master 
"bf the valley.* Neither' the Minister nor his brother had ever 
ibeen thought weU pleased with English interference in the af- 
fairs of the Punjab; they were at the time in suspicious commu- 
'nioation with Nepal; and they were held to be bound to Sultan 
Muhammad Khan, whose real or presumed intrigues with the 
^enemies of Shah Shuja had occasioned his removal to Lahore a 

1 At AmritGar in March, 1846, when Qolab Bingh waa- formally 
inaugurated as Maharaja of Jammu, he exhibited the engagement with the 
Lama of Lassa, drawn out on his part in yellow, and on the part of the 

. Chinese in red ink, and each impressed with the open hand of the negotia- 
tors dipped in either colour instead of a regular seal or written signature. 
’The “Panja," or hand, seamed in general use in Asia as typical of a cove- 
nant, and it was moreover a common emblem on the standards of tho_ 
'eastern Afghans. 

2 Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, 13th May, Bth July, and 3rd 
'Sept.- 1840. 
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yeai previously.^ General Avitabile had become more and more 
urgent to be relieved from bis dangerous post at PoBha,war; the 
mfluence of Dhiau Singh -was predominant in Sikh counsels; aud 
the 'P.ugliRli opinion of the ability of the Jammu Eajas and of 
the excellence of their troops was well known, and induced a 
belief in partiality to be presumed.® It was, therefore, proposed 
by . Sher Singh to bestow the Afghan province on the restorer 
of order in Kashmir. But this arrangement would have placed 
the hills from the neighbom-hood of Kangra to the Khyber Paga 
in the hands of men averse to the English and hostile to Shah 
'Shuja; s,nd as their troublesome ambition had been checked in 
Tibet, BO it was resolved that then* more dangerous establish- 
ment on the Kabul river should be prevented. In the eutumn 
of 1841, therefore, the veto of the English Agent was put upon 
Haja Golab Singh's nomination to Peshawar.® ' 

About two months afterwards, or on the 2nd November 
(1841), that insurreotron broke out in Kabul which forms 
so painful a passage in British history. The first generous im- 
pulse was awed into a desire of annuling the Durani alliauoe, 
and of collecting a force on the Indus, bir even so far back as 
the Sutlej, there to fight for the empire of Hindustan with the 
torrents of exulting Afghans which the startled imoginations of 
Englishmen readily conjiu’ed up. No confidence was placed in 
the efiioienoy or the fi'iendship of the Sikhs, ^ and although their 
. aid was always considered of importance, the mode in which it 
was asked and used only served to sink the Lahore army lower 
than before in British estiraation..® 

^ this piesupied underatjtoding batweein the Jammu Eajas and the 
Barakaais of Eeshaw&r, Mr. Ciaik’B . letter of the 8th Oct. 1840, may he 
referred to among others. 

2 Mr. Clerk le.mt upon and perhaps much overrated Dhian Singh’s' 
capacity; “his military talents, and aptitude for business.” (Mr. Clerk .to- 
Government, 7th Noy. 1840, and 13th May, 1841.) Q^eiral Ventura, for 
.instance, considered the Baja' to' possess a Very- slender' .niiderstanding, and 
.ini aveh a matter he may he held to he a fair as well ae a oompetent judge, 

; although pctsohally averse to| the Minister. 

' ‘ ,5 : Government to Mr, Clsrk, Bud Aug., and Mr. Clerk to Government,. 

■■ .OflitiVl . ATIrr UMt' ■ . 
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Four regiments of . Sepoys marched from Firozpur -without 
.guns, and unsupported by cavaU^, to vainly endeaybur to force 
the Pass of Khybei’; and the Sikh troops at Pesha-war were 
urged by the local British authorities in their praiseworthy 
ardour, rather than deliberately ordered by their own Govern- 
ment at the instance of its ally, to co-operate in the attempt, 
<or indeed to march alone to Jalalabad. The fact that the 
Bnglish had been beaten was notorious, and the belief in their 
jslarm was welcome; the Sikh Governor was obliged, in the ab- 
sence of orders, to take the sense of the regimental Ranches 
■or committees; and the hasty requisition to march was rejected, 
through fear alone, as the English said, but really with feelings 
in which contempt, distrust, and apprehension were all mixed. 
'The district Governor, General -Avitabile, who fortunately still 
retained his province, freely ' gave what aid he could ; some 
pieces of artillery were furnished as well as abundance of 
ordinary supplies, and the British detachment effected the relief 
of Ali Masjid. But the unpardonable neglect of going to the 
Fort without the food which had been provided, obliged the 
garrison to retreat after a few days, and tbe disinclination of the 
Sikhs to fight the battles of strangers communicated itself to tbe 
mercenary soldiers of the English, and thus added to the Gov- 
ernor-General’s dislike of the Afghan connection.^ . 

■estimate of the Sikhs, and their presumed inability to resist the Afghans. 
■Colonel Wade seemed to ha-ve had a some-what similar opinion of the com- 
.parative prowess of the two races, on the fair presumption that the note 
ipage 535) of Munshi Shahamat All’s Siilks and Afghans yis,s his. He says 
the Sikhs always dreaded the Khyberisj. and, indeed, General Avitalbile 
could also take up the notion with some reason, in one sense, as the Magis- 
trate of a district surrounded hy marauding highlanders, and with suffi- 
cient adroitness in another when ho. did not desire to see Sikh regiments 
hurried into mountain deiiles at the instance of the English ’ authorities, 
^Compare the Calcutta lisview. No. III. p. 142), ■ 

1 The statements in this paragraph are mainly taken from the 
.author’s notes of official and demi-offioial correspondence. The letter of 
•Govemment to Mr. Clerk, of the 7th Feb., 1842, may also be referred to 
about the failure to hold Ali Masjid j and, further, it may be mentioned 
:tba.t Mr. Clerk, in his letter of the lOtb February, pointed out, that 
•although the Sikhs might not willingly co-operate in any sudden assault 
planned by the English, they would be found ready to give assistance 
■during the campaign in the ways their experience taught them to be the 
anost likely to lead to sueoess. . \ _ 
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The necessity of at least relieyiiig the garrison of Jalalabad., 
was paramount, and in the spring of 1842 a well-equipped Bri- 
tish force arrived at Peshawar; but tbs aetiye co-operation of. 
the Sikhs was still deshable. and it was sought for under the 
terms of an obsolete article of the tripartite treaty with. Shat 
Shuja, which gave Lahore a subsidy of two lakhs of rupees in 
exchange for the services of 5,000 men.^ Bher Singh was will- 
ing to assist beyond this limited degree ; he greatly facili- 
tated the purchase of grain and the hire of carriage cattle in 
the Punjab, and his auxifiaries could be made to outnumber the 
troops of his allies; but he felt uneasy about the proceedings of 
the Sindhanwala chiefs, one . of whom had gone tp Calcutta to- 
urge his own claims, or those of Mai Chand jCaur, and all of 
whom retained influenee in the Sikh ranks. He was assured 
that the refugees should not be allowed to disturb his reign,! 
and there thus seemed to be no obstacle in the way of his full, 
co-operation.* But the genuine Sikhs were held by tho English 
to be both mutinous in disposition and inferior in warlike spirit; 
the soldiers of Jammu were prefen’ed, and Golab Singh was re- 
quired to proceed to Peshawar to repress the insubordinate- 
Khalea and to give General Pollock the assurance of efficient 
aid.® Tho Eaja was at the time completing the reduction of 
soma insurgent tribes between Kashmir and Attok, and his 
heart was in Tibet, where he had himself lost an army and a 
kingdom. He went, hut he knew the temper of his own hill 

1 See Government to Mr. Clerk, 3rd May and 23rd July, 1842. The 
English Agents, ho-wever, rather .tauntingly and imploringly reminded the 
Sikh authorities that they were hound to have such a force ready hy agree- 
ment as well aa hy friendship, than formally revived the demand for its- 
production under the stipulations of the treaty. 

2 Compare Mr., Clerk to Government, 2nd. Jan., and 31sl. March,. 
1842, and Government to Mr. Clerk, 17th Jan., and 12th May, 1842. With 
regard to assistance rendered by the Sikhs during the Afghan War in 
furnishing escorts, grain, and carriage for the British troops, Mr, Clerk’s 
lottera of the 15th. Jan., lath. May, and 14th. June, 1842, may be quoted... 

^bo l^t H is stated that 17,381 .camels had beeii procured through Sikh 
agency betweeti 1839 and 1842. ■ 

3 Compar.e liir;: Clerk to Government, 10th Jaui, i3th Feb., and 6th' 
: : M-sy-t: 1842. Gpveriunent at seemed indiSerent whether Golah Singh 

went or indeed, -.My. , Clejk ' himself rather suggested than re- 

quired the Baja’s employment ; but suggestions or wishes could riot, under 

the ciicwnstanceis, be uiiscQUBtraed. 
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levies; he was naturally unwilling to run any risk by following 
the modes of strangers to which he was unused, and he failed in 
rendering the Silfh battalions as decorous and orderly as Eng-., 
lish regiments. His prudence and ill-sueOess woi^olpoked upon aa 
collusion and insincerity, and he was thought to be in league 
with Akbar Khan for the destruction of the army of an obnoxi-. 
pus European power.’- Still his aid was held to be essential, and 
tile local British ofEeers proposed to bribe him by the ofier of 
Jalalabad, independent of his sovereign Slier Singh... The 
Boheine was justly condemned by Mr. Clerk,® the IChyber Pass 
was forced in the month of April, and the auxilliary Silths ao- 
quitted themselves to the satisfaction of the English General, 
^without any promises having been made to the Eaja of Jammu, 
who gladly hm-ried to the Ladakh frontier to look after interest 
dearer to him than the success or the vengeance of foreigners... 
It was designed by General Pollock ‘ to leave the whole of the 
Sikh division at Jalalabad to assist in holding that district, 
while the main English army went to Kabul; but the pinper- 
interposition of Colonel Lawrence® enabled a portion of the 
Lahore troops to share in that retributive march, as they had 
before shared in the first invasion, and fully shown their fitness, 
for meeting difficulties when left to do so in .their own way. 

The proposition of conferring Jalalabad on Golab Singh 
was taken up in a modified forni by the new Governor-General, 
Lord Ellenborough. As his Lordship’s views became formed, 
he laid it down as a principle, that neither the English nor the 
Sikh Government should hold dominion beyond the Himalayas 
and the “SaSed Koh” of Kabul; and as the Durani alliance 
seemed to be severed, there was little to apprehend from Jammu 
and Barakzai intrigues. It was, therefore, urged that Golab 
Singh should be required by the Maharaja to relinquish Ladakh, 

1 Compare Mr. Clerk to Governmont, 10tb March, 1842. 

2 Mr. Clerk to Government, 13th Feb., 1842. The officers referred 
to are Major Maokeson and Lieut. -Col. Sir Henry Lawrence, whose names 
wore so intimately, and in so many ways honourably, identified, with the 
career of the English in the north-west of India. 

3 Lieut. -Col. Lawrence to Major Maokeson, 23rd Aug., 1842. Lieut.- 
Col. Lawrence’s article in the Gdlcvtta Beview (No. III. p. 180.) may also- 
be advantageously referred to about the proceedings at Peshawar under- 
Col. "Wild, Sir George Pollock, and Eaja Golab Singh. 
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and jto accept Jalalabad on equal terms of dependency on the 
Punjab.^: The Sikhs were sufficiently desiraus of adding to their 
dominion another Afghan district; but the terms did not satisfy 
Golab Singh, nor did Sher Singh see fit to come to any conclu- 
sion until ha should know the final views of the English with 
regard to the recognition of a Government in Kabul.® The death 
of Shah. Shuja and his suspicious proceedings were held to ren- 
der the re-occupation of the country unnecessary, and the tri- 
partite treaty was declared to be at an end;® but the policy of 
march on the A.fghan capital was strongly urged and' wisely 
adopted. ^ There seemed to be a prospect of wintering in 
Kabul, and it was not until the victorious troops were on their 
return to India, that it was believed the English w.ould ever 
forego the poBsession of an empire. The Sikhs then consented 
to take Jalalabad, but before the order transferring it could., 
reach General Pollock,® that commander had destroyed the forti- 
fications, and nominally abandoned the place to the TCing whom 
he, had eipediently set up in the Bala Hissar. It is probable 
that Sher Singh was not unwilling to be relieved of the invidious 
gift, for his own sway in Lahore was distracted, and Dost 
Muhammad was about to be released under the pledge of a 
safe passage through the Punjab dominions; and it may have 
been thought prudent to oonoOiate the father of Akbar Khan, 


1 GovOTniuent to Mr. Clerk, 27th April, 1842. 

.2 Mr, Clerk to Government, 18th May, 1842. 

^ and July, 1842. In the 

treaty drafted by the Sikhs to take the place of the tripartite one, they 
put forward a claim of superiority over Sind, and somewhat evaded the 
question of - being parties only, instead of principals, to the aokhowledg- 
ment of a ruler in Kahul. The treaty, however, never took a definite 
■ shape. 


4 Even the Sikhs talked of the impolicy, or,, at least the disgrace, 
of snddeiily and wholly withdrawing from Afghanistan in the manner 
proposed.; (Mr. Clerk to Government, 19th : July, 1842) Mr. Clerk himsoW 
was among the most prominent of those who at first modestly urged a 
march pn Kabul, and afterwards manfully remonstrated against • a hasty 
atandonment of , the country. (See .his letter ftbove quoted, and also that 
of the 2^^, April, 1842). , ; 

6' Hike order was dated the IBth Oct., 1842. Lord Ellenhorough him- 
self was not wiihopt ;* euspirion that, the:. viotoriOus -generals might frame 

and the expedition of Sir John M’Oaskill 
to, Wm 'on that .aooount. . than it would 
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ISO famous for his successes against the English, by the sui’render 
-of a possession it was inconvenient to hold.^ 

The Goyemor-Generai had prudently resolved to assemble 
-an army at Eirozpur, as a reserve in case of further disasters, in 
.Afghanistan, and to make known to the princes of India .tliat 
•their English masters, had the ready means of beating any who 
.might rebel.® Loi-d EllenbOrough was also desirous of an inter- 
view with Shar Singh, and as gratitude was uppermost for the 
"time, and added a grace even to success, it was proposed to 
thank the Maharaja in person for the proofs which he had' af- 
dorded of his continued friendship'. . To invest the scene with 
.gimter eclat j it was further determined, in the spirit of the 
moment, to give expression to British sincerity and moderation 
-at the head of the two armies returning victorious from Kabul, 

1 The Sikhs were not unwilling to acquire territory, but they wished 
to see their way clearly, and they were unable to do so until the English 
had determined on their own line of policy. The Sikhs knew indeed of 
•the resolution of the Governor-General to sever all connection with 
Afghanistan, but they also know the sentiments of the majority of EngUsh- 
jnen about at least temporarily retaining it. They saw, moreover, that 
recruited armies were still in possession of every stronghold, and policy 
was new to them of voluntarily relinquishing dominion. They therefore' 
paused, and the subsequent release of Dost Mohammad again fettered 
'tViem when the retirement of the troops seemed to leave them free to act, 
.for. they were bound to escort the Amir safely across the Dun jab, and 
could not therefore make terms with him. The Sikhs would have Worked 
through Sultan Muhammad Khan and other chiefs, until they were in a' 
'Condition to use the frequent plea of the English, of being able to govern 
'better than dependants. (Compare Mr. Clerk to Government, 2nd Sept., 
;1842). 

2 Lord Auckland had likewise thought that such a demonstration 
.might be advisable, (Government to Mr. Clerk, 3rd Dee., 1841). Of 
measures practically identified with Lord Ellenborough's administration. 
Lord Auckland may further claim the merit of giving the generals oom- 
manding in Afghanistan supreme authority (Besoliition of Goyernment, 
'6th Jan., 1842.), and of directing Sir 'William Nott to act without refer- 
•ence to previous instruotions, and as fte might deem best for the safety of 
his troops and the honour of the British name. (Government to Sir William. 
Nott, 10th Feb!, 1842.) To Lord Auckland however, is due the Aouhtful 
praise of suggesting the release of Dost Muhammad (Government to Mr. 
'Clerk,'. 24th Feb., 1842) ; and he must certainly hear a .share of the blame 
attached to the exaggerated estimate formed of the dangers which threa- 
tened the Engiish after the retreat from Kabul, and to the tiihorolis rather 
thaii prudent design of falling back on the Indus, or even on the Sutlej. 
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.with tteir numbers increased to nearly forty thousoiud; men by 
the force assembled on the Sutlej, The natire English portios- 
of this array was considerable, and perhaps so many Europeans 
had never stood together under arms on Indian ground since 
Alexander and his Greeks made the Punjab a province of Mace- 
don. The Sikhs generally were pleased with one cause of this 
assemblage, and they were glad to be relieved of the presenoei 
of the English on their western frontier; but Sher Singh himself, 
did not look forward to his viBit. to Lord Ellenborough without 
some misgivings, although under other oircumstauoes his vanity 
would have been gratified by the opportunity of displaying his 
power and maguifieence. Ha felt his mcapacity as a ruler, and. 
he needlessly feared that he might be called to. account for 
Sikh excesses and for a suspected intercourse with the hostile 
Amirs of Sind then trembling for their fate, and even that the 
subjugation of the Punjab was to be made the stepping-stone ■ 
to the complete reduction of Afghanistan. He had no confi- 
dence in himseE; and he dreaded, the vengeance of his followers,, 
who believed him capable of sacrificing the Ebalsa to his own 
interests. Nor was Dhian Singh supposed to be willing that, 
the Maharaja should meet the Governor-General, and his suspi-. 
cious temper made him apprehensive that bis sovereign might. 
induce the English Viceroy to accede to his ruin, or to the- 
reduction of his exotic influence. Thus both Sher Singh and his- 
Minister perhaps rejoiced that a .misunderstanding which pre- 
vented the reception at Ludhiana of Lehna Singh Majithia. 
Was seized hold of by the English to render a meeting doubtful, 
or impossible.^ Lord Ellenborough justly took offence at a slight- 

On several • ocoasioM Baja Dhian Singh expressed his appreban- 
siotis of aa ISnglish invasion, as also did Maharaja Sher Singh. (See, for 
instance, Mr, Clerk to Government, 2nd Jan., 1842), The writer of the- 
article in the Calcultd Jletneiv (No. II. p,. 493), who is believed to bo- 
Iiieut. -Col. Lawrence, admits Dhian Sing’s aversion to a meeting between 
bis sovereign and the British Governor-General. The reviewer likewise 
describes Slier Singh's anxiety at the time, hut considers him, to h^iva- 
been desirous of throwing himself unreservedly on English protection, as- 
dpubtless. he might have been, had he thought himself secure from assassi- 
natlop, and that Xiord Ellenborough would have kept /u'w seated on the 
thibne cf. Lahore, at ail hazards. 

. About tile snap with the Amirs of Sind, see 

Tho^tott’i|i. of India, yi. 447, The Sikhs, however, were never 

reqniwd to give Any explanation of the charges^ ' 
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whicli, however unwittingly, had been i-eally offered to him; ha 
was not easily appeased; and when the personal apologies of the 
Minister, accompanied by the young heir-apparent, had removed 
every ground of displeasure, the appointed time, the beginning, 
of January, 1843, for the .brealiing-up of the large army had 
arrived, and the Governor-General did not. care to detain his war- 
worn regiments any longer from their distant stations. No- 
interview thus" took place with Sher Singh ; but the boy Prince, 
Pertab Singh, was visited by Lord Ellenborough ; and the rapidi-, 
ty with which a large escort of Sikh troops was crossed over the. 
Sutlej when swollen with rain, and the alacrity and precision: 
with which they manoeuvred, deserved to have been well noted 
by the English captains, proud as they had reason to be of the 
numbers and achievements of their own troops. The Prince 
likewise reviewed the Anglo-Indian forces, and the Sikh chiefs 
looked with interest upon the defenders of Jalakbad, and with, 
unmixed admiration upon General Nett followed by his valiant 
and compact band. At last the armed host broke up; the plains- 
of I’irozpur were no .longer white with numerous camps ; and the 
relieved Sher Singh hastened> or was hurried, to Amritsar tft* 
return thanks to God that a great, danger had passed away^ 
This being over, he received Lost Muhammad Khan with dis- 
tmction at Lahore, and in Februaiy -(ISdS), entered into a 
formal treaty of friand!5hip with the released Amir, which said 
nothing about the English gift of Jalalabad.^ 

The misunderstanding to which Sardar Lehna Singh was a party was 
simply as follows ; — The Sardar had been sent to wait upon the Governor- 
General on his arrival on the frontier, according to ordinary ceremonial. 
It' was arranged that the Sardar should he received by his Lordship at. 
Ludhiana, and the day and hour were fixed, and prepovations duly made. 
Mr. Clerk went in person to meet the chief, and conduct liim to the Gover- 
nor-General’s ‘ presence, hia understanding being that he was to go half 
the distance or so towards the Sikh eiioarapmeiit. The Sardar understood 
or held that Mr. Clerk should or would come to his tent and thus he sat 
still while Mr. Clerk rested half way for two hours or more, lord 
Bllenborough thought the excuse of the Sardar frivolous, and that offence 
was wantonly given, and he accordingly required an explanation to be 
afforded. (Government to Mr. Cldrk, 16th Dec., 1842), There is some 
I’eason to believe that the Lahore Vakil, who was in the interest of Eaja 
Dhian Singh, misled the obnoxious Lehna Singh about the arrangements^ 
for conducting him to the Governor-GeneraTs tents, with the view of dis- 
crediting him both with his own master and with the English. 

1 Government to' Mr, Clerk, 15th Eeh., and 17th March, 1843. 



CHAPTER IV 

THE FIRST ANGLO-SIKH WAR 

I. DOMESTIC REVOLUTIONS 

Sher Singh principally feared his own chiefs *and subjects, 
-and although the designed or fortuitous murder of Mai Ghand 
Kaur in June, 1842,^ relieved him of some of his apprehensions, 
he felt uneasy under the jealous domination of Dhian Singh, and 
ibegan to listen readily to the smooth suggestions of Bhai Gur- 
mukh Singh, his priest so to speak, and who was himself of 
-some religious reputation, as well as the son of a man of 
:aclmowledged sanctity and influence.® The English Govern- 
ment, in. its well meant but impracticable desire to unite all 
parties in the country, had urged the restoration to favour of the 
.Sindhahwala chiefs, who kept- its own- agents on the alert, and 
the Maharaja himself in a state. of doubt or , alarm.® Slier Sirigh, 

• iroin his easiness of nature, was not averse to a reconciliation, 
and by degrees he even became not unwilling to have the family 
about him as some counterpoise to the Eajas of Jammu. 
Neither was Dhian Singh opposed to their return, for he thought 

i Mr. Clerk to Government, I5th June, 1842. The widow of Maha- 
r,ija Kbarak Singh was so severely beaten, as was said, by her female 
:BttendahtB, that she almost immediately expired. The only explanation 
ofEefedj Was that she had chidden the servants in question for some faulty 
and the public was naturally unwilling to believe Sher Singh, at least, 
,gniltles.<> of instigating the murder. 

2; In , tha beginning of his reign, Sher Singh had leant much upon 
ah active and ambitious follower, named Jowls Singh, whose bravery was 
'Conspicuous during the attack on Lahore. This petty leader hoped to sup- 
; plant both the Sindhanwala chiefs and the Jammn Rajas and leading cour- 
tiers, but he proceeded too hastily; he was seized and imprisoned by Dhian 
Ringh in May 1841, and died by foul means immediately . afterwards, . 
■{pohipare Mr, Clerk to Government,; 7th May, and 10th June, 1841). 

3 Jil^jPlerk to OovGrnthent, .7th April, 1842, and Government to Mr. 

, ..i^leik,'.vl8Hi May, ,1842; see also LieUt.-Coi. , Richmond to Government, 
5th Sept., lS43i,; Mr. .Clerk became' Lieiitehant-Governpr of . Agra in June 
: 1843, he we^flttsiceeded as Agent on the frontier by Liaut.-Col; Rioh- 

, .mead, an cflcer 'Of ‘ repute, who had recently distinguished himself under. 
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they might be made some use of since Mai Chand Kaur was no- 
more, and. thus Ajit Bingh and his . uncles again took their 
accustomed places in the court of Lahore. Nevertheless during 
the summer of 1843, Dhian Singh perceived that his' influence 
over the Maharaja was fairly on the wane; and he had good, 
reason to dread the machinations of Gurmukh Singh and the 
passions of the multitude when roused by a man of his charactei':.. 
The Minister then again began to talk of the boy, Dalip Singh,, 
and to endeavour to possess &e minds of the Sdndhanwala chiefs- 
with the belief, that they had been inveigled to Lahore for their 
more assured destruction. Ajit Singh had by this, time become 
the boon companion of the Maharaja; but he was himself ambi- 
tious of power, and he and his uncle Lehna’ Singh grasped at the 
idea of making the Minister a party to their own designs. ‘They 
appeared to fall wholly into his views; and they would, they 
said, take Sher Singh's life to save their own. On the 15tb 
September (1843), Ajit Singh induced the Maharaja to inspect, 
some levies he liad newly raised; he approached, as if to make 
an offering of a choice carbine, and to receive the commenda- 
tions usual on such occasions, but he raised the weapon and shot:, 
his sovereign dead. The remorseless Lehlia Siiigli took the life 
of the boy Pertab Singh at the same time, and the kinsmen ; 
then joined Dhian Singh, and proceeded with him to the citadel, 
to proclaim a new Klrtg* The hitherto w^'ary Minister wa,s :jiow 
caught in his own toils, and he became the dupe of his' aooom- 
plioes. He was separated from his immediate attendants, as. 
if for the sake of greater privacy, and shot by the same audacious, 
chief who had just imbrued his hands in the blood of their com- 
mon master.^ The conspirators were thus far successful in their- 
daring and in then' crimes, but they neglected to slay or imprison 
the son of their last victim; and the minds of the soldiei^ .do- 
not seem to have been prepared- for the death of Dhiati Singh, 
as they were for that of the Maharaja. The youthful Hire Singh 
was roused by his own danger and his filial duty; he could plau- 
sibly accuse the Sindhanwalas of being alone guilty of the treble ■ 
naurder which had taken place, and he largely promised rewards 
to the troops if they would avenge the death of ihcir friend arid 
his father. The army generally responded to his call, and the 
citadel was immediately assaulted; yet so strong was the feeling 

1 Li'eut.-Cbl. Biohmond to Government, 17th and 18th Sept,, 1843. 
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-pf. aversion to Jammu asoeiidaney among the Sikh people, that 
could the feeble garrison have held out for three or four days, 
until th'e first impulse of anger and surprise had passed away, 
it is almost- certain that Him Singh must have fled for his life. 
But the place was entered on the second evening; the wounded 
Lehna Singh was at once slain; and Ajit Singh, in attempting 
to boldly escape over the lofty walls, fell and was also killed.’- 
Dalip Singh was then proclaimed Maharaja, and Hira Singh was 
raised to the high arid fatal office of Wazir ; but he was all power- 
ful for the moment; the Sindhanwala possessions were confis- 
cated, and their dwellings razed to the ground : nor did the youth. 
Jul avenger stay until he had found out and' put to death Bhai 
iQurmukh Singh and Misr Beli Earn, the former of whom was 
believed to have connived at the death of his confiding master, 
and to have instigated the assassination of the Minister; and 
the latter of whom had always stood high in the favour of the 
great Maharaja, although strongly opposed to the aggrandize- 
ment of the Jammu family. Sardar Attar Singh Sindhanwalo, 
who was hurrying to Lahore when he heard of the capture of 
the citadel, ma^e a hasty attempt to rouse the village popula- 
tion in his favour 'through the influence of Bhai Bir Singh, a 
■devotee of great repute; but the Khalsa was almost wholly re- 
presented by the army, and he crossed at once into the British 
territories to avoid the emissaries of Hira Singh.® 


The new Minister added two rupees and a half, or five 
■shillings a montliy to the pay of the common soldiersi and he 
also discharged some arrears due to them. The army felt ^that 
it had become the master of the state and it endea'voured to pro- 
cure donatives, or to place itself right in publio estimation, by 
threatening to eject the Jammu faction, and to make Bhai Bir 
Singh, already mentioned, a king as well as a priest.® Jowahir 
Singh, the maternal uncle of the boy Maharaja, already grasped 
the highest post he could occupy; upr was the. Minister’s family 
: united within itself. Suohet .Singh’s vanily was mortified by 
■ ■the ^-pderidancy of his riophe-w, a stripling, unacquainted with 
v^ar; -and inexperienced in businesB; and he endeavoured to form 

; ,.3. /Bichmond’a to 2nd Oct., 1843. 

. ;3 Lient.rqol, iliotoond to Government, 26 th Sept.^ 1843; 
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■R, party which should place him in power. ^ The youthful Wazir 
naturally turned to his other uncle, Golab Singh, for support, 
and that astute chief, oared not who held titles while he was 

• deferred to and left unrestrained; but the Sikhs were still averse 
to him personally, and jealous lest he should attempt to garri- 
son every stronghold with his own followers. Golab Singh wa.s, 
therefore, cautious in his proceedings, and before he reached 
Lahore, on the 10th of November, he had sought to ingratiate 
himself with all parties, save Jowahir Singh, whom he may have 
despised as of no capacity.® Jowahir Singh resented this con- 
duct, and taking advantage of the ready access to the Maharaja’s 
.person which his relationship gave him, he went with the child 
in his arms, on the occasion of a review of some troops, and 
urged the assembled regiments to depose the Jammu Eajas, 
■otherwise he would fly with his nephew, their acknowledged 
Prince, into the British territories. But the design of procur- 
ing, aid from the English was displeasing to the Sikhs, both as 
■an independent people, and as a licentious soldiery, and Johawir 

• Singh was immediately made a prisoner, and thus received a 

lesson which influenced his conduct during the short remainder 
■of his life.® • ' 

Nevertheless, Hira Singh continued to ,be beset with dif&oul- 
ties. There was one Fateh Khan Towaua; a personal follower 
■of Dhian Singh, who was supposed to have been privy to the 
intended assassination of his master, and to have designedly held 
back when Ajit Singh took the Baja to one side. This petty 
lleader fled as soon as the army attacked the citadel, and endea- 
voured to raise an insurrection in his native province of Dera 
Ismail Khan, which caused, the greater anxiety, as the attempt 
was supposed to be countenanced by the able and hostile Gnv- 
ernor of Multan.^ Scarcely had measures been adopted fot 
: reducing the petty rebellion, when Kashmira Singh and Pesha- 
wara Singh, sons born -to, or adopted .by. Ran jit Singh at the 
period of his conquest of the two Afghan provinces from which 
"they were named, started up as the rivals of the child and en- 

1 Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 16th and 22nd Oot., 1843., 

2 Compare Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 26th Sept., and 
:16th Nov., 1843.: 

3 Lieut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 28th Nov., 1843. 

4 Lieut.-Coi. Richmond to Government, 12th Deo., 1843. . 
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■ deavoured to form a party by appearing in open opposition at 
. SiaUiot, Some regiments ordered to Peshawar joined the twct 

Princes; the Mahomedan regiments at Lahore refused to march' 
against them unless a pure Sikh force did the same; and it was. 
with difficulty, and only with the aid of Eaja Golab Singh, that. 

■ the. siege of Sialkot was formed. The two young men sooir 
showed themselves to be incapable of heading a party; Hira. 
Singh relaxed in his efforts against them ; and towards the end 
of Mnreh he raised the siege, and allowed them to go at large.^ 
Tile Minister had, however less reason to be satis'fied with the- 
success of Jowahir Singh, w'ho, about the same time induced' 
his guards to release him and he was unwiffingly allowed to. 
assume his place in the court as the uncle of the child to whose- 
sovereignty in the abstract all nominally deferred.® 

Eaja Suphet Siiigh was believed to have been a secret party 
to the attempts of Kashmira Singh, and the release of Jowahiv 
Singh was also probably effected with his cognizance. The Baja 

• ' believed himself to be popular with the army, and espeoially 

with the cavah'y portion of it, which having an inferior organi* 

_ zation began to show some jealousy of the systematic proceedings, 
pi the regular infantry and artillery. . He had retired to the' 
hills with great reluotanoe; ha continued intent upon supplant- 
ing his nephew; and suddenly, on the evening of the 26th. of 
March, 1844, he appeared at Lahore with a few followers; but 
he appealed in vain to the mass of the troops, partly beoause- 
Hira Singh had been liberal in gifts and prpfuse in promises,, 
and partly because the shrewd deputies who formed the Paur 

of their bwu importance 
; . and wetw not to be won for purposes of mere faction without, 
diligent and judicious seeking. Hence, on the morning after 
the arrival of the sanguine and hasty Eaja, a large force march- 
ed agailist him without detnurl, but the . chief was brave, he 
endeavOured„tp make a stand in a r'uihous building, and he died. 

the last, although his little band was almost destroy- 
, of a numerous artillery , before, the assailants. 

1 liieut-'GTO^l^fchTOOtid to Goveitimont, 23rd and 27th, March, 1844.. 
' ^ GoTernment, 87th March, 1844 

5 Lieut.-Colv JsWdiinoByi^^ 29th Marcb> 1844. 
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Within two months after this rash undertaking, Attar Singh 
Sindhanwala, who had been residing at Thaneswar, made a 
similar ill-judged attempt to gain over the army, and to expel 
Hira Singh. He crossed the , Sutlej' on the 2nd May, but instead 
of moving to a distance so as to avoid premature collisions, arid 
to enable him to appeal to the feelings of the Sikhs, he at once 
joined Bhai Bir Singh, whose religious repute attracted numbers 
of the agricultural population, and took up a position nlmo.st 
opposite Firozpur, and within 40 miles of the capital. The dis- 
affected Kashmira Singh joined the Chief, but Hira Singh stood 
as a suppliant before the assembled, ffkalsa, and roused the feel- 
ings of the troops by reminding them that the Sindhanwalas 
looked to the English for support. A large, force . promptly 
marched from.. Lahore, but it was wished to detach Bhai Bir 
Singh from the rebel, for to assail so holy a mari was held to bc 
sacrilege by the soldiers, and on the 7th of the month deputies 
were sent to induce the Bhai 'to retire. Some expressions moved 
the anger of Sardar Attar Sh'gh. and he slew one of the depu- 
ties with .his own hand, This act led to an immediate attack. 
Attar Singh and Kashmira Singh were both killed, and it was 
found that cannon shot had likewise nurnbered Bhai Bir Singh 
with the slain. The commander on this occasion was Labh 
Singh, a Eajput of Jammu, and the possession of the family of 
Ka’shmira Singh seemed to render his success more complete; 
but the Sikh infanti'y refused to allow the wornen and children 
to be removed to Lahore; and Labh Singh, alarmed by this pro^ 
;ceeding and by the laraeiitations over the death of Bir Singh, 
hastened to the capital to ensure his oWn safety.^ 

Hira Singh was thus successful against two main enemies 
of his rule, and as he had also come to an understand,irig with 
the Governor of Multan, the proceedings of Fateh Khan 
Tow'ana gave him little uneasiness.? The army itself was hi.s 
great cause of, anxiety, not lest the Sikh dominion should 
.be contracted, but lest he should be rejected as its 
master; for the Panchayeis, although bent on retaining their 
own power, and on acquiring additional pay and, privileges for 

1 Liaut.-Col. Richmond to Government, 10th., 11th., and 12th. May',. 
1844. . 

• '2 Compare Lrexit.-Cbl. Richmond to Government, 29th April, 1844. 
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tHeir constituents the soldiers, were equally resolved on naain- 
taining the integrity of the empire, and they arranged among' 
‘themselves about the relief of the troops in the provinces. On 
the frontiers, indeed, the Sikhs continued to exhibit their innate 
vigour, and towards the end of 1843 the secluded principality of 
Gilgit was overrun and annexed to Kashmir. The Paiwhayeis 
likewise felt that it was the design of the Eaja and his advisers 
to disperse the Sikh army over the country, and to. raise addi- 
tional corps of hill men, but the committees will not allow a 
single regiment to quit Lahore without satisfying themselves of 
the necessity of the measure; and thus Hira Singh was induced 
to take advantage of a projected- relief of the British troops in 
Sind, and the consequent march of several battalions towards 
the Sutlej, to heighten or give a colour to his own actual suspi- 
cious, and to hint that a near danger threatened the Sikhs on 
the side of the English. The Khalsa was most willing to en- 
counter that neighbour, and a brigade was induced to move to 
Kasur, and others to shorter distances fi'om the capital, under 
the plea, as avowed to the British authorities, of procuring 
forage and supplies with greater facility.^ Such had indeed bssu 
Eanjit Singh’s occasional practice when no assemblage of 
British forces could add to his ever present fears but Hira 
■Singh’s apprehensions of his own army and of his English allies 
were lessened by his rapid successes,, and by the disgraceful 
spirit 'vvhieh then animated the regular regiments in the British 
.service. The Sepoys refused to proceed to Sind, and the Sikhs 
watched the progress of the mutiny with a pleased surprise. ■ It 
was new to them to see these renowned soldiers in opposition 
tiO thei^ any glimmering hopes of fatal em- 

•banrassSiefit to the colossal power of the foreigners were dispel- 
ied by the march of European trOops,. by the good example of 
the irregular cavalry, and by the returning sense of obedience 
■of :thei:‘;:Se themselves. The British forces proceeded to 
. iSind, and the Lahore detaohmeht; was withda-awp. from Kasur.® 

■ : ii‘'®*’upare Lieut.-Col.. Richmond to Government, 20th Deo., 1843, and 

•23rct l&oh, 1844. 

^ Sir David Oohterlony to Government, 16th Got., 

. ? Lieu^P^^^^ fe Goyernment,; ;29tb April, 1844. 
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Nevertheless there were not wanting causes, of real or 
alleged dissatisfaction with the British Government, which at last 
served the useful purpose, of engaging the attention of the Lahore 
soldiery. The protected Sikh Eaja of Nabha had given a village, 
named Mowran, to Banjit Singh at the Maharaja's request, 
in . order that it might be bestowed on Dhanna S,ingh, a Nabha 
subject, but whu stood high in favour with the master of the 
Punjab. The village was so given in 1819, or after the intro- 
.duotion.of the English supremacy, but without the knowledge 
of the English authorities, which circumstance rendered the 
alienation invalid, if it were argued that the vdlage had become 
separated from the British sovereignty. The Baja of Nabha 
became displeased with Dhanna Singh, and he resumed his gift 
in the year 1843 ; but in so doing Hs soldiers wantonly plundered 
the property of the feudatory, and thus gave the Lahore Govern- 
ment a ground of complaint, of which advantage was taken for 
party purposes.^ But Hira Singh and his advisers took greater 
exception still at the decision of the British Government with 
regard to a quantity of coin and bullion which Baja Suchet 
Singh had secretly deposited in Firozpur, and which his' servonts 
were detected in endeavouring to remove after his death. The ’ 
treasure was estimated at 1,500,000 rupees, and it was under- 
stood to have been sent to FhOzpUi’ during the recent Afghan' 
jWar, for the purpose of being offered as part of an ingratiatoiy 
lean to the English Government, which was borrowing money 
at the time from the .protected Sikh chiefs. The Lahore 
Minister claimed the* treasure both as the escheated property of 
a feudatory without male heirs of his body, and as the confis- 
cated property, of a rebel killed in arms against his Sovereign; 
but the British Government considered the right to the property, 
to be unaffected by the owner’s treason, and required;. Ithatdh 
title to it, according to the laws of Jammu or of the^!!&Unjab, 
should be regularly pleaded and proved in a British court. It 
was drgued in favour of Lahore that no British subject or 
defendant claimed the treasure, and that it might be. expediently 
made mver to the ruler of the Punjab for surrender fo the legal 
or customary owner; but the supreme British authorities would 
.not relax further from the conventional law of Europe than to 
say, that if the Maharaja would write that, the Bajas Golab 

1 Lieiit,-Col. Bichmond to Government, I8tb and 2Wh May, 1844. 
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Singh and Hira Singh assented to the deliveiy of the treasure 
to the Sikh State for the purpose of being transferred, to the 
rightful, owners, it would no longer be detained. This proposal 
was not agreed to, partly because differences had in the mean- 
time arisen between the uncle and nephew, and partly because 
the Lahore councillors considered their original grounds of claim 
to be iiTofragable, according to Indian law and usage, and thus 
the money remained a source of dissatisfaction, until the 
English stood masters in Lahore, and accepted it as part, of the 
price of Kashmir, when the valley was alienated to Eaja Golab 
Singh,.^ . . 

1 S'or the disousaions about the surrender or the detention of the 
treasure, see the letters of Lieut. -Colonel Bichmond to Qovernment of the 
7th April, 3rd and 27th May, 2Sth July, 10th Septemher, and 5th and 
25th October, 1844; and. of Government to Lieut.-Colonel Richmond of the 
19th and 22nd April, 17th May, and 10th August of the same year. 

'The principle laid down of deciding the claim to the treasure at a 
British tribunal,, and according to the laws of Lahore or of Jammn, does 
neb distinguish between public and individual right of beirship; or rather 
it decides the question with reference solely to the law in private cases. 
Throughout India, the practical rule has ever been that such property 
shall be admim'sterod agreeably tc the customs uf tlie tribe or province to 
which the deceased belonged; and very frequently, when the only litigants 
are subjects of one and the same foreign state, It is expediently made over 
to the sovereign of that state for adjudication, on the plea that the rights 
of the parties can be best ascertained on the spot, and that every ruler 
is a renderer of justice. 

In the present instance,, the imperfection of the International Law of 
Europe may be more- to blame than the Goveinmeril of India and the legal 
authorities . of Calcutta, for refusing to acknowledge the right of an allied 
and friendly state to the property of, a childless rebel; to which property, 
inoreover, no British subject or dependent preferred a claim, Vattel lays 
it down that a stranger's property remains a part of the aggregate wealth 
of his nation, and that the right to it is to he determined according to 
the laws of his own country {Book II. chap, viii: sects. 109 and 110); hiit 
in the section in question reference is solely made tb oases in which sub- 
jects or private parties are litigants; although Mr. Ohitty, iji his note to 
-Sect. 103. (ed. 1834) shows that foreign sovereigns can in England sue, Sjt 
least; British subjects. 

.,> .T^^ customary law with regard to the estates and property 

wey be seen in Bernier’s Travels 
, tv .18^1^). [ The i right .of the Government is full, and it is based on the 
. . Scaling or. prihoipla that a benefioiary has only the use during life of estates 
vpt .qfftees, and that all he itiay' have abcumulated, through parsimony or 
..oppression,- is the pri^artjr i of 'the state. It may, be diffloult to decide: 
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Hira Singh Iiadj in his acts and successes, surpassed the 
general expectation, and the manner in 'which affairs were 
carried on seemed to argue unlooked-for abilities of a high order ; 
but the Eaja himself had little more than a noble presence and 
a coneiliatoty address to recommend him and 'the person who 
directed every measure was a Brahmin Pandit, named Jalla, 
the family priest, so to speak, of the Jammu brothers, and the 
tutor of Dhiaii Singh’s sons. This crafty and ambitious nnin 
retained all the influence over the youthful Minister which he 
had exercised over the boyish pupil’ on whom Eanjit Singh 
lavished favours. Armies had marched, and chiefs had been 
vanquished, as if at the bidding of the preceptor become coun- 
cillor. His views expanded, and he seems to have entertained 
the idea of founding a dynasty of “Peshwas” among the rude 
Jats of the Puuiab, as had been done by one of’ his. tribe among 
the equally rude Marathas of the south. He fully perceived 
that the Sikh army must lie conciliated, and also that it must 
bo employed. He despised, and with some reason, the spirit 
and capacity of most of the .titular chiefs of the country; and he 
f^lt that Eaja Golab Singh absorlied a large proportion of the 
revenues of the country, and seriously embarrassed the Central 
GoverniRent by his overgrown power and influence. It was 
primarily requisite to keep the army well and regularly paid,, 
and hence the Pandit proceeded : without scruple to sequester 
several of the flefs of the Sardars, and gradually to inspire the 
soldiery with the necessity of a march against Jammu. Nor 
was he without a pretext for denouncing Golab Singh, as that 
unscrupulous chief had lately taken possession of the estates of 
Eaja Suchet Singh, to' which he regarded himself as the only 
heir.^ 


between a people and an expelled soyereign, about his guilt or his tyranny, 
but there can bo none in deciding bet'ween an allied state aind its subject 
about treason or rebellion. Neither refugee traitors nor patriots are allow- 
ed to abuse their asylum by plotting against the Government which has 
cast them out; and an extension of the principle would prevent desperate 
adventurers defrauding the state which has reared and heaped favours on 
them, by removing their, property previous to engaging in rash and criminal 
enterprises. 

1 Compare Lieut.-Col. Eichmond to Qovisrninent,, 13th Aug,, and lOth 
Got., 1844.' 
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Jalla showed vigour and capacity in all he didi but he 
proceeded too hastily in sortie matters, and he attempted to(^ 
much at one time. He did not, perhaps, understand the Sikh 
character in all its depths and ramifications, and he probably 
undervalued . the ■ subtlety of Golab Singh. The Kaja, indeed, 
was induced to divide the Jaigirs of Suohet Singh with his 
nephew,’' but Fateh Khan Towana again excited an insurrection 
in the Derajat;® Chattar Singh Atariwala took up arms near 
Kawalpindi,® and the Mahomedan tribes south-west of Kashmir . 
were encouraged in rebellion by the dexterous and experienced 
chief whom Pandit Jalla sought to crush. ^ Peshawara Singh 
again aspii'ed to the sovereignty of the Punjab ; he was supported 
by . Golab Singh, and Jalla at last perceived the necessity of 
• coming to terms with one so formidable.® A reconciliation was 
accordingly patched up, and the Euja sent his son Sohan Singh 
to Lahore.® Tha' hopes of Peshawara Singh then vanished, and 
he fled for safety to the south of the Sutlej.’’ 


Pandit Jhlla made the additional mistake of forgetting 
that the ■ Sikhs were hot, jealous of Golab Singh alone, but of 
all strangers to their faith and race; and in trying to crush the ' 
chiefs, he had forgotten that they were Sikhs equally with the 
soldiers, and that the Khalsa was a word which could be used 
to unite the high and low. He showed no reapeot even to 
Sardars of ability and means. Lehna Singh Majithia quitted 
the Punjab, on pretence of a pilgrimage, in .the. month of ■ 
March,. 184:4,^: and the only person who was raised to- any dis- 

1 Liaut.-OoI. Riohmond to dovernment, 30th Oct., .1844. 

' 2 Li'eiit.-Col. Riohmond to' . Goverinmeht, l4th June, 1844. 

; ^ - iRiqhinohd to' GovBiTiment, 16th 

24th Nov., 1844. 

6 LieUt.-Col. Richmond to Government, 16th Oct., 1844, and Major 
Broadfoot to Government, 24th Nov., 1844. ' 


■ 6 Lient.-Col. Richmond to Government, 30th Oct,-, 1844, and Major 
Broadfoot to Government, 13th Nov., and 16th Deo., 1844. 

7 Major BroadfOot to Government, 14th and . 18th Nov., 1844. Major 
Broadfoot, .who succeeded Lieut. -Col. Richmond as Agent on' the frontier 
. hrt : Npv., 1844, received Peshawara Singh - with civilities unusual 

uiider w! circumstances, and . proposed to assign him allowance of a 
thousapd ..rupees a month, 

.8 , -.weint first to Hardwar and afterwards to Benares. 

and .Oaloutta, and he ■was residing 
tiajJifW^^fii^^JiCitiea hrofce out with the Sikhs. 
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tinction was the unworthy Lai Singh, a Brahmin, and a follower 
of .the Eajas of Jammu, but who was understood to have- 
gained a disgraoefui influence over the impure mind of Eani 
Jindan. The Pandit again, in his arrogance, had ventured to 
use- some expressions of impatience aiid disrespect towards, the 
mother of the Maharaja, and he had habitually treated Jawahir, 
Singh, her brother, with neglect and contempt. The impulsive 
soldiery was wrought upon by the incensed woman and ambi- 
tious man ; the relict of the great Maharaja appealed to the 
children of the Khalsa, already excited by the proscribed chiefs, 
and Hira SingK and Pandit Jalla perceived that their rule was 
at an end. On the 21st December, 1844, they endeavoured to 
avoid the wrath of the Sikh soldiery by a sudden flight from the 
capital, but they were overtaken and slaiir before they could 
reach Jammu, along with Sohan Singh, the cousin of the 
Minister, and Labh Singh, so lately hailed as a viotorious com- 
mander, The memory of Pandit Jalla continued to be execrat- 
ed, but the fate of Hira Singh excited some few regrets, for he- 
had wall avenged the death of his father, and he had borne hia 
dignities with ^aoe and modesty.^ 

The sudden bi'eaking up of Hira. Singh’s Government caused 
some bonfusidn for a tiine, >nd the State Beeihed., to be ' without 
a responsible head ; but it was gradually perceived that Jawafiir 
Singh, the brother, and Lai Singh, thb favourite of the Eani, 
would form the most iufluentiaj members of the administration.® 
Peshawara Singh, indeed, escaped from the custody, of the 
British authorities, by whom he had been placed under surveil- 
lance, when he fled across the Sutlej; but he made no attempt 
at the moment to become supreme, and he seemed to adhere 
to those who had so signally avenged him oh fiira: Sih|^.* Tfie 
services of the troops were rewarded by thb addition of half a 
rupee a month to the pay of the colnmoix soldier, ma.ny fiefs 
were restored, and the cupidity of all parties in the State was 


,1 Coiiipare Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th and 28th Deo., 1844. 

2 Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th and 28th Dec., 1844. 

3 Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, ,28tli Dec., 1844, and 
4th Jan., 1846. .As; Major. Broadfoot, however, {loihts put, the Prince 
fieeme'd ready enough to grasp at power even so early as January, 
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excited by a reaewal of the designa against Golab Singh. ^ The 
disturbanCea in the mountains of ICashmh' were put down, the 
insurgent Fateh Khan was taken into favour,' Peshawar was 
secure against the power of all the Afghans, although it was 
Icnown that Golab Singh eneouvaged the reduced Barakzais w;ith 
promises of support;® but it was essential to the Government 
that the troops should be employed: it was pleasing to the men 
to he able to gratify their avarice or their vengeance, and they 
therefore marched against Jammu with alacrity.® 

Golab Singh, who knew the relative inferiority of his 
soldiers, brought all his arts into play. He distributed his 
money freely among the Panchayeta of regunents, he gratified 
the members of these committees by his .personal attentions, 
and he again inspired Peshawara Singh with designs upon the 
sovereignty itself. He promised a gratuity to the army which 
had marched to urge upon him the propriety of submission, he 
agreed to surrender •certain portions of the general possessions 
of the family, and to pay to the State a fine of 3,500,000 
rupees.* But ah altercation arose between the Lahore and 
Jammu followers when the promised donative was being re- 
moved, which ended in a fatal affray; and afterwards an old 
Sikh chief, Fateh Singh Man, and one Butchna, who had 
deserted Golab Singh’s service, were waylaid and slam.® The 
Baja protested against the accusation of connivance or treachery; 
nor is it probable that at the time he desired to, take the ^e 
ot any one except Butchna, who had been variously employed 
by him, and who knew the extent of his resources. The act 
nevertheless greatly excited the Sikh soldiery, and Golab. Singh 
. , percicivsd that submission alone would save Jammu from heiug 
sacked. He succeeded in partially gaining over two brigades, 
he joined their camp, and he arrived at Lahore early in April, 
1846, half a prisoner, and yet not without a reasonable prospect 

1 Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, 28th Deo., 1844, and 2nd 
Jan., 1845. 

2 Major Broadfoot to Government, 16th Jan., 1845. 

® farther rejected the terms to -which the Lahore oo.nrt 

SWed Inclined to come; with Golab Singh. (Major Broadfoot to Govern- 
ment, 2and Jam4; :484S|-; . : ^ ^ 

4 Major Broadfoot to Government, 18th March, 1846. 

B Major Broadfoot to Go-vaihmenl, 3rd March, 1845. 
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of becoming the 'Minister of the country ; for the mass of the 
Sikh soldiei^ thought that one so great had been sufficiently 
humbled, the Parichaycts had been won by his money and his 
blandishments, and many of the old seiwants of. Eanjif Singh 
had confidence in his ability and in his good will towards the 
State generally.^ There yet, however, existed some remnants 
•of the animosity which had proved fatal to Hira Singh; the 
rejnesontatives of many expelled hill chiefs were readj' to 
compass the death of their greatest enemy; and an AkaU fana- 
tic could take the life of the "Dogra” Raja with applause and 
impunity. Jawahir Singh plainly aimed at the office of Wazir, 
and Lai Singh’s own ambition prompted him to use his influence 
with the mother of the Maharaja to resist the growing feeling 
in favour of the chief whose capacity for affairs all envied and 
■dreaded. Hence Golab Singh deemed it prudent to avoid a 
■contest for power at that time, and to remove from Lahore to a- 
plaoe of greater safety. He agreed to pay in all a fine of 
'6,800,000. rupees, to yield up nearly all the districts which had- 
been held by his family, excepting his own proper fiefs, and to 
renew his lease of the salt mines between the Indus and Jhelam, 
■on terms which virtually dspi’ived Mm of a large profit, and of 
the political superiority in the hills of Rhotas,® He was present 
■at the installation ot Jawahir Singh as Wazir on the 14th May,® 
and at the betrothal of the Maharaja to a daughter of the Atari. 
Chief Chattar Singh on the 10th July;’' and towards the end of 
the following month he retired to Jammu, shorn of much real 
power, but became acceptable to the troops by his humility, and 
to the final conviction of the English authorities, that the levies 
■of the mountain Rajputs were unequal to a contest even with 
the Sikh soldiery.® 

The able Governor of Multan was assassinated in the month, 
of September, 1844, by a man accused of marauding, and yet 

1 Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, 8th and 9th April, and 
5th May, 1845. 

2 Major Broadfoot to Government, 5th May, 1845. 

3 Major Broadfoot to Government, 24th May, 1845. 

4 Major Broadfoot to Government, 14th Jnly, 1845. 

5 Major Broadfoot confessed that “late events had shown the Raja’s 
. weakness in the hills,” where he should have been strongest, bad his fol- 
lowers been brave and trusty. {Major Broadfoot fo Government, 5th May, 
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, imprudently, allowed a considei’able degree of .liberty,’' Mul Haj, 
the son of the Dewan, had been appointed or permitted to sue-; 
eeed his father by the declining Government of Hira Singh, and . 
he showed more aptitude for affairs than was expected. He. 
suppressed a- mutiny among the provincial troops, partly com- 
posed of Sikhs, ■with vigour and success; and he was equally 
, . prompt in dealing with a yoimger brother, who desired to have 

half the province assigned to him as the equal , heir of the deceas- 
. ed Dewan. Mul Raj put his brother in prison, and thus freed 
himself from all local dangers; but he had steadily evaded the- 
demands of the Lahore court for an increased farm or contract, 
and he had likewise objected to the large Namarana^ . or relief, 
which was required as the usual condition of succession. As. 
soon, therefore, as Go.lab Singh had been reduced- to obedience, 
it was- proposed to dispatch a force against Multan, , and the 
ithalaa approved of the measure through the assembled Pan- 
ohayets' ot regiments and brigades. This resolution induced the- 
new Governor to yield, and in September (1845) it was arrang- 
ed that he should pay a fine of 1,800,000 rupees! He escaped 
■ au addition to his' contract sum, but he was deprived of some 
petty district's to satisfy in a measure the letter of the origin.aS 
demand.® 

The proceedings of Peshawara Singh caused more disquie- 
tude to the new Wazir personaUy than the hostility of Golab 
Singh for the re of the Governor of Multan. ’ The Prince 

. , was vain and of slender capacity, but his relationship to Ranjit 
Singh gave him some hold upon the minds of the Sikhs. He 
; . -tyas encpmaged by Golab Singh, then safe in. the hills, and hie 
was assUtld of .support by the brigade of troops which had made ' 
Jawahir Singh a prisoner, when that chief threatened to fly. with 
the British territories. Jawahir Singh had 
' pot heeded the value to the State of the prudence of the soldiers 

1 -Col. : Richmond to Government, IQth Oct., 1844. 

author folio-wed, iriainly. his own notes of 
ocoUr)?^^. : The mutiny., of the Mnlteii troops took plnoe in Nov., 1844. 
The Ge-®npt at once surrounded them; ; and demanded the ringleaders, 
on being refused, he opened a lire upon their -whole 

Wes. sai^, nearly 400 of : them. Dewan Mifi. Raj seized 
and Conlitett his brotheT.ii;t,|Ai^*,1845j and in the following month the 
: : toms of his sucoessioh Werft settfed with the ; Dahore ooufti , , ’ 
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in restraining him ; he thought only of the personal indignity, 
and soon after his accession to jjower he barbarously mutilated 
the commander of the offending division, by depriving him of 
his nose and ears. Peshawara Singh felt himself countenanced, 
and he endeavoui'ed to rally a party around him at Sialkot, which; 
he held in fief. But the Sikhs were not disposed to thus sud- 
denly adihit his pretensions; he was reduced to straits; and in 
the month of June he fled, and Jived at large on the country, 
until ' towards the end of July, when he surprised the fort of. 
Attoek, proclaimed himself Maharaja, and entered into a cor-: 
respondence with Dost Muhammiid Khan. Sardar Ohattar 
Singh of Atari was sent against the pretender, and troops were 
moved from Dera Ismail Khan, to aid in reducing him. The 
Prince was beleaguered in his fort, and became aware of his. 
insignificance ; he submitted on the 30th August, and was direct- 
ed to be removed to Lahore, but he was secretly put to death at 
the instigation of Jawahir Singh, and through the instrumental- 
ity, as understood, of Pateh Khan Towana, who sought by ren- ' 
dering an important service to further ingratiate himself with 
that master for the time being who had restored him to favour, 
and who had appointed him to the management of the upper 
Derajat of the Indus. ‘ 

This last triumph was fatal to Jawahir Singh, and anger 
was added to the contempt in which he had always been held. 
'He had sometinieB displayed both energy aiid; perseverance, but 
his vigour was the impulse of personal resentment, and it waa 
never characterized by judgment or by superior intelligence. His . 
original design of 'flying to the Enghsh had displeased the Sikhs^ 
arid rendered them suspicious of his good faith as a member of 
the Khalaa; and no sooner bad his revenge been gratified by the 
expulsion of Hira Singh and Pandit. Jalla, than he found himself 
the mere sport and plaything of the army, which had only united 
with him for the attainment of a common object. The soldiery 
began tO talk of themselves as pre-eminently the PonfA 
Khaisaji, or Congregation of Believers®; and Jawahir Singh was 

1 Compare Major Broadtoot to Government, 14th and 26th July and 
8th and 18th Sept., 1846. 

2 Or, as the Satbat Kholsa, the body of the elect. Major Broadfoot 
(letter of 2nd Feb., 1846) thought this title, whipb the soldiers arrogated 
to themselves, was new in correspondence r but Government pointed out, 
in reply, that it was an old. term, according to the Calcutta records. 
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overawed by the spirit wliiob animated tbe armed host. In the 
midst of tbe successes against Jammu, be trembled lor bis fate, 
and he twice laid plans for escaping to the south of the Sutlej; 
but the ti’oops were jealous of such a step on the part of then* 
nominal master. He felt that he was watched, and he aban- 
doned the hope of escape to seek relief in dissipation, in the levy 
oJ Mahomedan regiments, and in idle or desperate threats of war 
with his British allies.* Jawahir Singh was thus despised and 
distrusted by the Sikhs themselves; their enmity to him was 
fomented by Lab Singh, who aimed at the post of Wazir; and 
the murder of Peshawara Siingh added to the general exaspera- 
tion, for the act was condemned as insulting to the people, and 
it was held up to reprobation by the chiefs as one which would 
compromise their own safety, if allowed to pass with impunity.® 
The Paiichaycts of regiments met in council, and they resolved 
that Jawahir Singh should die as a traitor to the commonwealth, 
for death is almost the only mode by which tumultuous, half- 
‘ barbarous Govornmeiits can remove an obnoxious Minister. He 
was accordingly required to appear on the 21st September before 
the assembled Khalsa to answer for his misdeeds. He went, 
seated upon an elephant ; Jjut fearing his fate, he took with him 
the young Maharaja and a quantity of gold and jewels. On his. 
arrival in front of the troops, he endeavoured to gain over some 
influential deputies and officers by present donatives and by 
lavish promises, but he was sternly desired to let the Maharaja be 
removed from his side, and to be himself silent. The boy was 
placed in a tent near at hand, and a party of soldiers advanced 
and put the Wazir to death by a discharge of. musketry.® Two 
other persons, the sycophants of the Minister, were killed at the 
sanne time, but no pillage or massacre occurred'; the act partook 
of the solemnity and moderation of a judicial process, ordained 
and witnessed by a whole people; and the body of Jawahir Singh 
was allowed to he removed and burnt with the dreadful honours 
of the Sati sacrifice. 

i Ppmpate Major Brpadfoot to Government, 23rd and 28th Feb., Sth 
April (a demi-official letter), and 15th and 18th Sept., 1845. ' 

; 2 Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, 22nd Sept., 1845. 

■ ' ; Compare Mtajor; Broadfoot to Government, 26th Sept., 1846. It may 

he add^ thit; the Sikhs generally , regarded Jawahir Singh as one ready to 
. \ .brrng in the English,, and, as faithless to the 
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For some time after the death of Jawahir Singh, no one 
seemed willing to become the supreme administrative authority 
in the state, .or to place himself ah the head of that self-depen- 
dent army, which in a few months had led captive the fomaidable 
chief of Jammu, reduced to submission the powerful Governor of 
Multan, put down the rebellion of one recognized as the brother 
of the Maharaja, and pronounced and executed judgment on the 
highest functionary in the kingdom, and which had also without 
effort contrived to keep the famed Afghans in cheek at Peshawar 
and along the frontier. Eaja Golab Singh was urged to repair to 
the capital, but he and all others were overawed, and Enni Jindan 
held herself for a time a regular court, m the absence of a Waziv. 
The army was partly satisfied with this arrangement, for the 
committees considered that they could keep the provinces 
obedient, and they reposed confidence in the talents or the 
integrity of the accountant Dihanath, of the paymaster Bhagat 
Earn, iind of Nuruddin, almost as familiar as his old and infirm 
brother Aziz-ud-din with the particulars of the treaties aiid 
engagements with the English. The army had formerly required 
that these three men should be consulted by Jawahlt' Singh; bu,t 
the advantage of a responsible head was, nevertheless, apparent, 
and as the soldiers were by degrees wrought upon to wage w’ar 
with their European neighbours, Eaja Lai Singh was nominated 
Wazir, and Sardar Tej Singh was reconfirmed in his office of 
Cbmmander-in-Ohief. These -appointments were made early in 
November, 1843.^. 

II. CAUSES OF THE WAR 

The English Government had long expected that it would 
be forced into a war with the overbearing soldiery of the Punjab : 
the Indian public, which considered only the fact of the progres- 
sive aggrandizement of the strangers, was prepared fo hear of the 
annexation of another kingdom ■ without minutely inquiring ' or 
oaring about the causes which led to it; and the moric selfish 
chiefs of the Sikhs had always desired that such a degree of inter- 
ference should be exercised in the affairs of their country as 
would guarantee to them the easy enjoyment of their possessions. 

1 In 4his paragraph the author followed mainly his own notes of 
■ occurrences. ■ 
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THeae wealthy and incapable men stood rebuked before the 
superior genius of ilanjit Singh, and before the mysterious spirit 
which animated the people aiTayed in arms, and they thus fondly 
hoped that a change would give them all they could, desire; bub 
it is doubtful whether the Sikh soldiery ever seriously thought, 

; although they often vauntingly. boasted, of fighting with the 
paramount power of Hindusthan, until within two or three 
months of the first battles, and even then the rude and illiterate 
yeomen considered that they were about to enter upon a war 
purely defensive. 

Prom the moment the Sikh army became predominant in 
the state, the English authorities had been persuaded that the 
machinery of Government would be broken up, that bands of 
plunderers would everywhere arise, and that the duty of a 
civilized people to society generally, and of a governing power to 
its own subjects, would all combine to bring on a collision; and 
. thus measures which seemed sufficient were adopted for 
strengthening the frontier posts, and for having a force at hand 
which might prevent' aggression, or which would at least exact 
retribution and vindicate the supremacy of the English name.^ 
These were the fair and moderate objects of the British Govern- 
ment; hut the Sikhs took a different view of the relative condi- 
: tions of the two states; they feared the ambition of their colossal 
neighbour, they did not understand why they should be dreaded 
when intestine commotions reduced their comparative inferiority 
rtill lower; defensive measures took in their eyes the form of 
aggressive preparations, and they , came to the conclusion that 
their cbuiitry was to be invaded. Nor does this conviction of the 
weaker tend less intelligent power appear to be um'easonable, — 
for it is always to be borne in mind tbat India was far behind 

■ Europe in civilization,, and" that political morality or moderation 
;rii>as as little appreciated in the East in these days as it was in 
/ .'Christendom in- the middle ages. Hindustan, moreover, from 

■ Xahul .to the valley of Assam and the island of Ceylon, was re- 
. gard^jlft one country, and dominion in it was associated in the 

^ with the predominance of one monarch or 


... : Compaq of the 16th June, 1846, 

■nnar' IsHe Qovemor-Genetrt Seoret Oommittee, let October, 1846. 

{PatUainmittry Paper, 1846), 
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of one race. The supremacy of Vikramaditya and Chandragupta, 
o£ the Turkmans and Moghuls, is familiar to all, and thus on 
hearing of further acquisitions by the English, a Hindu or Maho- 
medan simply observed that the destiny of the nation was great, 
or that its cannon was irresistible. A prince might chafe that he 
dost a province or was rendered tributary ; but the public would 
never accuse the conquerors of unjust aggression, or at leg,st of 
iunrighteous and unprincipled ambition. 

To this general persuasion of the Sikhs, in common with 
other Indian nations, that the. English were ever ready 
to extend their j)Ower, was to be added the particular bearing of 
the British Goveminent towards the Punjab itself. In 1809, 
when the apprehensions of a French invasion of the East had 
subsided, and the resolution of making the Jumna a boundary 
was still approved, the English Viceroy had said that rather than 
irritate Banjit Singh, the detachment of troops w'hich had been 
advanced to Ludhiana might be withdrawn to Karnal.* It was 
not indeed thought advisable to cany out the proposition ; but up 
*0 the period of the Afghan War of 1838, the garrison of Ludhiana 
formed the only body of armed men near the Sikh frontier, 
excepting the provincial regiment raised at Subathu for the 
police of the hills after the Gurkha War. The advanced post on 
the Sutlej: was of little military ot: political use ; but it served as 
the most cpiispicuous symbol of. the compact with the Sikhs; 
and they as the inferior power were always disposed to lean upon 
old engagements as those which warranted the least degree of 
intimacy or dictation. Lr 1835 the petty chiefship of Firozpur, 
seventy miles lower down the Sutlej than Ludhiana, was occu- 
pied by the English as an escheat due to their protection of all 
Sikh, lordships save that of Lahore. The advantages of the place 
in a military point of view had been perseveringly extolled, and 
its proximity to the capital of the Punjab made Banjit Singh, in 
his prophetic fear, claim it as a dependency of his own. In 1838 
the Maharaja’s apprehensions that the insignificant town would 
become a cantonment were fully realized; for twelve thousand 
men assembled at Firozpur to march to Khorasan; and as it was 
learnt, before the date fixed for the departure of the army, that 
the Persians had raised the siege of Herat, , it; was determined that 

1 Government £o Sir David Oohterloneyi Mth January, 1809.: 
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a small division, should be left, behind, until the success of the 
projected invasion rendered its presence no. longer necessary. *■ 
But the succeeding warfare in Afghanistan and Sind gave the 
new cantonment a character of permanency, -and in. 1842 the 
remoteness from support of the tWo posts on the Sutlej was one 
of the arguments used for advancing a considerable body of troops 
to Apbala as a reserve, and for placing European regiments in 
the hills still closer to the Sdhh frontier.® The relations of 180& 
were nevertheless cherished by the Sikhs, although they may 
have been little, headed by the English amid, the multifarious 
considerations attendant on their changed position in India. 


It had never been concealed from the Sikh authorities, that 
the helpless condition of the acknowledged Government of the 
country was held to justify such additions to the troops at 
Ludhiana and Eirozpur, as would give confidence to the inhabi- 
tants of these districts, and ensure the successful defence of the 
posts themselves against predatory bands.® Nor did the Sikhs 
deny the right of the English to make what military arrange- 
ments they pleased for the security of Their territories : but that 
any danger was to be apprehended from Lahore was not admitted 
by men conscious of their weakness; and thus by every process 
of reasoning employed, the Sikhs still came to the same con- 
clusion that they were threatened. Many oiroumstanoes, un- 
heeded or undervalued by the English, gave further, strength to 

1 This Tvas the understanding at the time, but no . document appears 
to have been drawn up to that effect. It wos indeed expected that Shah, 
Shuja would be seated on his throne, and the British army withdrawn, 
all witliin a twelve month. 


2 The author could not refor to any written ’ record of these reasons, 
but he knew that they were used. When tlic step in advance were, resolved 
on, it i.s only to he regretted that the cantonment was not formed at Sir- • 


hind, the advantages of which as a militarv post, with reference to the 
I’linjab, as being central to all the principal passages of the Sutlej, Sir 
David Ochterloney had long before pointed out. (Sir D. Oohterloney to 
.. Government, 3rd May, 1810). Some delicacy, however, was felt towards 
.: tbo; Sikhs of Batiala, to whom Sirbind belonged; although the more im- 
portant and less defensible step of alarming the Sikhs of Lahore had been 
taken without heed or hesitation. 


3 CoiapBto .the apvsrndr-aenerar to the Secret Committee, 2nd 
.Decemte,,:^ {Pari, Papdri, 1846); and also his. despatch of the 31st 
Dteemheb, 1846. {pari, Papers,, p, 28) 
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this conviction.. It had not indeed been made hnown to the 
Sikhs that Sir William Macnaghten .and others had proposed to 
dismember their kingdom by bestowing Peshawar on Shah 
Shuja, when Eanjit Singh’s line was held to end with the death 
of his grandson; but it would be idle to suppose the Lahore 
Government ignorant of a scheme which was discussed in official 
correspondence, and doubtless in private society, or of the previ- 
ous desire of Sir Alexander Burnes to bestow the same tract on 
Dost Muhammad Khan; and the Sikh authorities must at letist 
have had a lively remembrance of the English offer of 1848, to 
march upon their capital and to disperse them army. Again, in 
1844 and 184S, the facts were whispered abroad and treasured 
up, that the English were preparing boats at Bombay to make 
bridges across the Sutlej, that troops in Sind were being equip- 
ped for a march on Multan,^ and that the various garrisons of 
the north-west provinces were being gradually reinforced, while 
some of them were being abundantly supplied with the munitions 
of war as well as with troops.® None of these things were com- 
municated to the Sikh Government, but they were nevertheless 
believed by all parties, and they were held to denote a campaign, 
not of defence, but of aggression.® 

1 The collection of the moans at Sukkur for the equipment of a foroe 
of five thousand men, to mntoK towards Mnltan, was a subject of ordinary 
official oorreapondence in 1844-45, as for instance, between the Military 
Board in Calcutta and the officers of departments under its control. 

2 The details of the preparations made by Lords Ellenborougb and 
Hardlnge, may bo seen in an article on the administration of the latter 
nobleman, in the Calcutta lUview, which is understood to be the produc- 
tion of Lieutenant-Colonel Lawrence. 

Up to 1838, the troops on the frontier amounted to one regiment at 
Siihathu, and two at . Ludhiana, with six pieces of artillery, equalling in ■ 
; all little more than 2,500 men. Lord Auckland made the total ahoiit 8,000, 
by inpreasing Ludhiana and creating Firozphr. Lord Ellenborough form- 
ed farther new stations at Ambala, Kasauli, and Simla, and placed in all 
about 14,000 men and 48 field guns on the frontier. Lord Hardlnge increas- 
ed the aggregate force to about 32,000 men, with 68 field guns, besides 
having 10,000 men with artillery at Meerut, After 1843, however, the 
• station of Karnal, on the Jumna, was abandoned, which in 1838 and. pre- 
ceding years ' may have mustered about 4,000 men. . 

3 Compare the Governor- General -to the Secret, 'Committee, December 
■2, '1846. ■■ 
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a giaall divisiou should be lef 6. behind, until the success of, the 
projected invasion rendered its presence no longer necessary.^ 
But the succeeding warfare in Afghanistan and Sind gave the 
new cantomnent a character of permanency, -and in. 1842 the 
remoteness from support of the t^o posts on the Sutlej was one 
of the arguments used for advancing a considerable body of troops 
to Ainbaia as a reserve, and for placing European regiments in 
the hills still closer to the Sdkh frontier.® The relations of. 180& 
were nevertheless cherished by the Sikhs, although, tbsy may 
have been little, heeded by the English amid the multifarious 
considerations attendant ori their changed position in India,., 


It had never been concealed from the Sikh authorities, that 
the helpless condition of the acknowledged Government of tha 
country was held to justify such additions to the troops at 
Ludhiana and Firozpur, as would give confidence to the inhabi- 
tants of these districts, and ensure the successful defence of the 
posts themselves against predatory bands.® Nor did the Sikhs 
deny the right of the English to make what military arfange- 
' ments they pleased for the security of ^heir terfifories : but that 
any danger was to he apprehended from Lahore was not admitted 
by men conscious of their weakness; and thus by every process 
of reasoning employed, the Sikhs still came to the same con- 
clusion that they were threatened. Many oiroumstanbes, un- 
heeded or undervalued by the English, gave further, strength to 

. l-llliis was the understanding at the timej but lio document appears 
to have been drawn up to that effect. It was indeed expected' that Shah, 
Sbnja would he seated on his throne, and the British army withdrawn,; 
atl within a twelve month. 


j if.-i anther could not refer to any written' record of these reasons, 

hot he knew that they were used. When tl» step in advance were, resolved 
on, it h only to be regretted that the cantonment was not foraed at Sir- 
hind, the advantages of which as a military post, with reference to the 
as being central to all the prihoipal passages of the Sutlej, Sir 
David Oehterloney had 4ong before pointed ' out. (Sir D. Ochterloney to 
Sid May, 1810), Some delicacy, however, was felt towards 
.il-atiala)., tn,;whom Siihtnd belonged ! although the more im- 
defensible ..step of alarming the Sikhs of Lahore had' been 
hesitation, 

to the Secret Committee, 2nJ 
|j-,and alto hisi : despatch of the Slst 
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Wiis coi^viction.. It. had not indeed been made known to the 
Sikhs that Sir William Maenaghten and others had proposed to 
dismember their kingdom by bestowing Peshawar ph Shah 
Sbuja) when Banjit Singh’s line was held, to end with the death . 
of his gi’andson; but it would be idle to suppose the Lahore 
Goyernment ignorant of a scheme which was discussed in official 
correspondence, and doubtless in private society, or of the previ- 
ous desire of Sir Alexander Burnes to bestow the same tract on 
Dost Muhammad Khan; and the Sikh authorities must at least 
have had a lively remembrance of the English offer of 1843, to; 
ma^oh upon their capital, and to disperse then’ army. Again, in 
1844 and 1845, the facts were whispered abroad and treasured 
up, that the English were preparhig boats at Bombay to make 
bridges across the Sutlej, that troops in Sind were being equip- 
ped for a march on Multan,^ and that the various garrisons of 
the north-west provinces were being gradually reinforced, while 
some of them were being abundantly supplied with the munitions 
of war as well as with troops.® None of these things were com- 
municated to the Sikh Government, but they were nevertheless 
believed by all parties, and they were held to denote a campaigir, - 
not of defence; but of aggression.® . 

1 The cblledtibn of the means at Sukkiir for the equipment, of » foreui.; 
of five thousand men, to marbh towards Multan, was a subjebt’bfiiOrwi^i 
official correspondance in 1844-45, as- for iiiStance, between the MiKtaiy 
Board in Calcutta and the officers of departments Under its control. 

, 2 The details of the preparations made by Lords Ellenborongh and 

Hardinge, may he seen in an article on the administration of the latter 
nobleman, in the Calcutta Ileview, which is understood to be the produc- 
tion of Lieutenaht-Golonel Lawrence.. 

Vtfp to 1838, the troops oh the frontier aihounted to one regiuient at 
Subathu, and two at Ludhiana, with six pieces of artillery,, 
all little more than 2,500 men. Lord Auckland made the tbtat atout' 8,000, 
by increasing Ludhiana and creating Firozpur.: Lord Ellehborough form- 
ed further new stations at Ambala, Kasauli. and Simla; and placed 
about 14,000 men and 48 field guns oh the f rentier. Lord Hardinge ihcrivs- 
ed the aggregate force to about 32,000 men, with 68 field guns, besides. 
Having 10,o6o men with artillery at Meerut. After 1843, however, the 
Btatioh , of Kamal, on the Juihna,, was abandoned, which in 1838 and pr^ 

. coding years may have mustered about 4,000 men, 

3 Compare tbe Governor-Cleneial -to the Secret i^qnHulttee, December 

:!.- 2 ^^ 1846 ; ■, . ^ ■■■ J*" ■■ 
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The Sikhs thus considered that the fixed policy of the Etig- 
lish was territorial aggrandizement, and that the' immediate 
object of their ambition was the conquest of Lahore. This per- 
suasion of the people was brought home to them by the acts of 
the British representative for the time, and by the opinion 
which they had preformed of his views. Mr. Clerk became 
Lieutenant-Governor of Agia in June 1843, and he was succeed- 
ed as Agent for the affairs of the Sikhs by Lieutenant-Colonel 
lUchiuoud, who-je place .rgain was taken by Major Broadfoot, a 
nmu of undoubted energy and ability, in Novfember of the fol- 
lowing year. In India the views of the British Government .are, 
by custom, made known to allies and dependants through one 
channel only, namely, that of an accredited English officer. 
The personal character of such a functionary gives a colour to 
all he does and says; the policy of the Government is indeed 
judged of by the bearing of its representative, and it is certain 
that the Sikh aukhorities did not derive any assurance of an in- 
creasing desire for peace, from the nomination of an officer who, 
thirty months before, had made so stormy a passage through 
their country. 

One of Major Broadfoot’s first acts was to declare the Cis- 
Sutlej possessions of Lahore to be under British protection 
equally with Patiala and other chiefships, and also to be liable 
tc escheat on the death or deposition of Maharaja Dalip Singh.^ 


1. Major Broadfoot (Lotters to Oovernment of the 7th December, 1844, 
iS)th Janoaiy and 28th February, 1845) may bo referred to as explanatory 
of hit views. In the last letter he distinctly says that if the young Maha- 
raja DsUp Singh, who was then ill of the small-pox, should die, he would 
reports regarding the Cis-Sutlej districts to be made to him- 
•atf (tftrtmgb the Lahore yakil or agent indeed), and not to any one in 
the Punjab. 

^ajor Broadfoot is understood to have quoted to the Bikhs a letter of 
^ Ih-vld Ochterioney’s, dated the 7th May, 1809, to Mohkam Ohand, 
Swjlk Singh’s representative, to the effect that the Cis-Sutlej Lahore 
Stahls Were equally under British protection with other ststes; and also 
Apriii 1824, from Ranjit Singh, requiring his authorities south 
SPW to obey tha Ruglish Agent, on pom of having their noses slit. 
H % nftk Rijijlrdhajifls that Sir David Oohterloney may, at the early date 
kat Sf l^tto derstood the nature of the British connection with refot- 
I case then before him, hut that the Cis-Sutlej 

wWvWJiwfllpiBWa hdfd feddal obligations to the Bnglish, seems 

sestosl^ toftolitoi ftlWiag reasons : — ^1. The protection extended 
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This view was not formally announced to the Sikh Government, 
hut it was notorious, and Major Broadfoot acted on it when ho 
proceeded to interfere authoritatively, and by a display 'of force, 
iu the afiaii's of the priest-hke Sodhis of Anandpur Makhowal, a 
fief to which some years before it had been declared to be expedi- 
ent to waive all claim, especially as Baujit Singh could best deal 
with tho privileged proprietors.^ Again, a troop ol hoi»e had 
crossed the Sutlej near Piroapur, to proceed to Kotkupuru, a 
I,ahore town, to relievo or strengthen the mounted police ordi- 
narily stationed there; but the party had crossed without the 
previous sanction of the British Agent having been obtained, 
agreeably to an understanding between the two Governments, 
based on an article of the treaty of 1809, but which modified 
arrangement was scarcely applicable to so small a body of men 
proceeding for such a purpose. Major Broadfoot nevertheless 
rec[uired the horsemen to recross; and as he considered them 
dilatory m theit obedience, he followed them with his escort, and 
-overtook them as they were about to ford the river. A sliot n as 

by tbe English ta the chiefs of Sirhind was declared to mean protection to 
thim against Baojit Singh, and tfterefore not protection of the mheie coim- 
try between the Sutlej and Jumna, a portion of which belonged to I^hore. 
(See the Treaty of 1809, and Article 1 of the Declaration of the 3rd May, 
1809; and also QoTemment to Sir D. Oobterloney, 10th April, 1809). 
Eurther, when convenient, the BriMsh G«verhtti«nt ooidd eVeu niaiiitain, 
that although the treaty of 1809 was binding on Eanjit Singh, with refer- 
ence to Cis-Satlej states, it was not binding on tbe English, whom it 
simply authorised to interfere at their discretion. (Government to Cap- 
tain Wade, 23rd April, 1833). This was indeed written with reference 
to Bahawalpnr, bnt the application was made general. 2. Tho protection 
accorded to the chiefs of Sirhind was afterwards extended sn as tn give 
them security in the plains, but not on the hills, against the (inrkhes as 
well as against Banjit Singh (Government to Sir D, Ochtarlomfy^ 25rd. 
January, 1810) j while with regard to Banjit Singh's oWn posses- 

sions, it Was declared that he must himsdf defend them (against Nepal), 
leaving it a question of policy as to whether he should or should not be 
aided in their defence. It was further added, that he might march through 
his Ois-Sotilej districts, to enable him to attack tbe Gnrkhas in the hills 
near the Jnmna, in defence of the districts in question, should he sn wish. 
(Government to Sir Dftvid Oohtartoney, -hh October, and 22nd November, 
1811), 

1 About the particuJar dispute noticed in the text, Major Broad- 
foot’s letter to Government of the 13th Sefit., IfMS, may he referred to. 
It iabouts m a halting way to justify his procesdhigs and his assumptfo^ 
•6i jurisdiction under ordinWy oiWihhstonees, 
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fired by the English party,. and the extreme desire of the Sikh 
commandant to avoid doing anything ■which might be held to- 
compromise his Government, alone prevented a collision.^ 
Further, the bridge-boats -which had been prepared at Bombay, 
were despatched towards Firozpur in the autumn of 1845, and 
Major Brondfoot almost avowed that hostilities had broken out 
when he manifested an apprehension of danger to these armed 
vessels, by ordering strong guards of soldiers to escort them- 
safely to their destination, and when he began to exercise their 
crews in the formation of bridges after their arrival at Firozpur..^ 

The views held by Major Broadfoot, and virtually, adopted 
by the Supreme Government, with respect to the Ois-Sutlej 
districts, and also the measures followed in particular instances, 
may all be defended' to a certain extent, as they Indeed were, 
on specious grounds, as on the vague declarations of Sir David 
Oehterloney or oh the deferential injunctions of Banjit Singh. 
It is eyeri believed that if the cession of the tracts in question 
had been desired, their relinquishment might have been effected 
without a resort to arms; but every act of Major Broadfoot was 
considered to denote a foregone resolution, and to be conceived 
in 8 spirit of enmity rather than of good will.® Nor did the Sikhs 

1 Compare Major Broadfoot to Government, 27th March, 1846. It is 
understood that the Government disapproved of these proceedings, 

2 A detachment of troops under a European officer -was required to 
h-s sent -with each botch of hoots, owing to the state of the Punjab. 
Nevertheloss small iron steamers were allowed to navigate the Sutlej at 
the time without guords, and one lay nnder the guns of Eilor for' several 
days, without meeting .aught except civility on; the port of the Sikhs. 

3 It vbis gen^ by the English in Indio, that Major Broad- 

foot’s appointinont greatly - increased the .probabilities of a war with the 
Sikhs; and the impression was equally strong, that had Mr. Clerk, for 
instance, remained as Agent, there would have been no war. That Major 
Broadfoot was regarded ns hostile to the Sikhs, may perhaps almost he 
-gathejed from his own letters. On the 19th March, 1846, he, wrote, that 
the Croveomr of Multou had asked what course, he, the Governor, should' 

• : the liAhore troops marched against him, to enforoe obedience to- 

demands, made. The qnestipn does not seem one which a recusant, servant 
, would put .under ordinary to the preserver of friendship 

^ -English. Major, Broadfoot, ; however, would 

; , recurred: ,;tq . the yirtnal overtures of Dawan Mul .llaj, f6r 

^ iffie Noy., .18^, when,.he: wrote - to all -authorities in any "way con- 
'that .the: British prpvinoes: were ; threatened with 
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■seem to be menaced by their alUes on one side only. In the 
.summer of 1845 some horsemen from Multan crossed a few miles 
into the Sind territory in pursuit of certain marauders. The 
boundary of the two provinces between the Indus and the hills 
is no where defined, and the object of the few troopers was evi- 
dent ; but the Governor-, Sir Charles Napier, immediately ordered 
the wing of a regiment to Kushmor, a few miles below Eojhan, 
to preserve the integrity of his frontier from violation. The 
Lahore authorities were indeed put upon their guard, but they 
■did not admit the suffioieney of the reasons given, and they look- 
ed upon the prompt measures of the conqueror of Sind as oiie 
more proof of the desire to bring about a wav with the Punjab.^ 
The Sikh army, and the population generally, were con- 
-tinced that war was inevitable; but the better informed mem- 
bers of the Government knew that no interference was likely to 
he exercised without an overt act of hostility on their part.“ 
When moved as much by jealou^ of one another as by a eom- 
inon dread of the army, the chiefs of the Punjab had clung to 
wealth and ease rather than to honour and independence, and 
thus Maharaja Sher Singh, the Sindhanwalas, and others, had 
been ready to become tributary, and to lean for support upon 


invasion, he told Sir CIiarie.s Napier, the complete soldier, armed at all 
points, that the Governor of Multan would defend Sind with /«'« provin- 
cials against the Sikhs'. — thus leading to the belief that be had' succeeded 
in detaching the Governor from his allegiance to Lahore. 

1 It is known that Sir Charles Napier w-us anxious to station a 
^nsiderable body of men at Kushmor; and that the Supreme Government 
countermanded the marcii of a detachment of European troops to that 
place. Some reference may also he made to an nngmirded speccli of Sir 
Charles Napier's at the time, aliout the British being called on to move 
into the Punjab (compare Major Smyth’s Ilcir/niiuj family of Lahore:, 
Introd. xxii.), -^specially ns Major Brdadfoot considered the Sikh lead- 
ers to be moved in a greater degree by the Indian new.spnpers, than i.s 
implied in a passing .attorition to reiterated paragraphs about invasion. 
He thought, for in.stnm-e, that Pandit Jallu imtlcrstood the extent to 
which the Government deferred to public opinion, and that the Brahmin 
himself designed to make use of the press as an instrument. (Major Broad- 
foot to Government, 30tb Jiin., 1845). 

2 Compare luclosuro, No. 6, of the Governor-Genoriii’s letter to the 
Secret Committee of the 2nd Dec., 1845 (I‘arJ. Puptrs, Feb. 26, 1846, 
p. 21). Major Broadfoot, however, .state.s of Golab Singh, what was 
doubtless true of many others, vis., that lie believed the English bad de- 
•signs on the Punjab. (Major Broadfoot to Government, 5th May, 1845). 
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ioraigners. As tlie authority of the army began to predominate,, 
and to. derive force from its system of committees, a;nsw. danger 
thi'eatened the territorial chiefs Mid the adventurers in the 
employ of the Government. They might successively fall before' 
the cupidity of the organized body which none could coptroh oi" 
an able leader might arise Ayho would absorb the power of all 
others, and gratify his followers by the sacrifice of the rich, th& 
selfish, and the feeble. Even the Baja of Jammu, always sn 
reasodiibly averse to a close connection with the English, began 
to dospaii' of safety as a feudatory in the hills, or of .authority 
as a ]\Ii.uister at Lahore without the aid of the British name and 
Lai Sigh, Tej Singh, .and many others, all equally felt their. iiiT 
capacity to control the troops. These men considered that their 
only chance of retaining power was to have the army removed 
by inducing it to engage in a contest which they believed would! 
end in its dispersion, and pave the way for their recognition .as: 
Ministers more surely than if they did their duty by the people,, 
and earnestly deprecated a war which must destroy the under 
pendence of the Punjab. ^ Had the shrewd committees pf tha 
armies observed no military preparations on Abe payt of the 


I Compare Inclosures to tbe Ooveinor-GenerBl’s letter to the Secret 
Committee of the 31st Dec., 18'IS. (Pari. jia2>er. 26th Feb., 1846, p. 29). 
'It was not thought necessary to refer to the intemperance of the 


desperate .Tawahir Singh; or to the amours of the Mah.arani, which, in' 
the papers laid before the British PorUamont, were used to heighten 


the folly and worthlessness of the Lahore court. .Tawahir Singh might have- 
sciRietimes been seen intoxicated, and iho hf aharahi might have attempted' 
little concealment of her debaucheries, but decency was seldom violated' 
in public; and the essential forms of a court were reserved to the last, 
especially when strangers were present. The private life of Princes may 
be scandalous enough, while the moral tone of the people is high, and is, 

' : m Upheld by: the tra7isgre.ssors themselves, in their 

capacity of Magistrates. Hence the domestic vices of the powerful have, 
comiwratively, little inflvtence on public affairs. Further, the proneness of 
news-mongers to enlarge upon such personal failings is sufHoiently noto- 
riousi; ant! the diplomatic service of India was often reproached for 
:dwelliiig pruriently or mnlioionsly on such matters. Finally, it is well' 
known that tlie native servants of the English in Hindustan, -who in too 
..:;nkis^ 'wefe hireliUgs of little eduentibn or raspectability, thought 

. they pleased their employers, or chimed in with their notions, when 
, they tradue^: all others, and especialty those with whom there might he- 
' A br .i wdBltibtt.. So invete^^^ flattery, and so 

. ..-stifTOg .iWas. the belief that : EnglishUien'’ loved to be themselves, praised and: 
: fo'.twiF etber*^:^ that even petty local authorities scarcely referred 
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J5»glish, they -vv’ould nofc hayh heeded the ijisidioHs exhortations 
of such niercenary men as Lai Singh and Tej Singh, althougii in 
former days they would have marched uninquirmglj' towards. 
Delhi at the bidding of their great Maharaja. But the views' of 
the Government functionaries cojnpided with the belief of ,th& 
imijulsiva soldiery ; and when the men were tauntingly asked 
whether they would quietly look on while the limits of the 
Khalsa dominion were being reduced, and the plains of Ijiihore 
occupied by the remote strangers of Europe, they answered that 
they would defend with their Jives all belonging to the cojiimbn- 
v/ealth of Gobind, and that they would march and give battle to 
the invaders on their own ground.* At the time in question, of 
early in November, two Sikh villages near Ludhiana were placed 
under sequestration on the plea that criminals concealed in them 
had not been surrendered.* The measure was an unusual one,, 
even when the Sikhs .and the English were equally at their ease 
with regard to one another; and the circumstance, added to the 
rapid approach of the Governor-General to the frontier, removed 
any doubts which may have lingered in the minds of the Pan- 
chayets. The men would assemble in groups and talk of the 
great bat^e they must soon wage, and they would meet rouhd 
the tomb of Bapjit Singh and vow fidelity to the Khaha.^ Thus 
wrought upon, war with the English w’as virtually declared on 
the 17tfa November; a few days afterwards the troops began to 
move in detachments from Lahore ; they commenced ' crossing 
the Sutlej between Hariki and Kasur on the 11th Decem- 
ber, and on the 14th of that month o portion of the army took 
up a position within a few miles of Firov.pur.'* 


to allied or dependent Prince-s, their iieiBhhours, in verbal or in written 
reports, without using some terms of disparagement towards them. 
Hence the scenes of dehaiichery described hy the Lahore news writer were 
partly due to. his professional character; and partly to his belief that ho 
was saying what the English wanted to hear. 

1 The ordinary private correspondence of the period contained many 
statements of the kind given iii the text. 

2 Major Broadfoot's official correspondence seems to hove ceased after 
the 21st Nov., ISAS : and there is no rejiort on this affair among his 
recorded letters. 

3 The Lahore news-letter of the 24th Nov., 1845, prepared for Gov- 
ernment. 

4 Compare the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, 2nd and 
31st Deo., 1845, with inclosures. (Parl. Papers, 1846), 
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The initiative was thus taken by the Sikhs; but eonsiderihg 
the English to have been sincerely desirous of' living at peace 
with the Punjab, the policy adopted by them does not show that 
strict adherence to formal engagementsi and that high wisdom 
and sure foresight which should distinguish the counsels of an 
intelligent power, acquainted with actual life, and with the ex- 
amples of history. Iteference was only had to the probability of 
Sikh inroads, of a weak neighbour running upon certain destruc- 
tion, and little heed was given to the original arrangement, 
v.'liich left the province of Sirhind almost free of troops and of 
Eugiish subjects, and which placed a confederacy of dependent 
states between themselves and Lahore to soften the mutual ac- 
tion of a half barbarous military dominion, and of a humane and 
civilized Government. The sincerity of the English rulers is 
not to be doubted, but their honesty can only be admitted at the 
expense of their judgment and knowledge of mankind.. 


The same defective apprehension which saw no mark of 
hostility in collecting boats for bridges across a boundary river, 
and which paid no regard to tlie effect on a rude people, with 
more to fear than to hope, of displaying an army with no road 
before it except that to Lahore, also led the confident English 
to persevere in despising or misunderstanding the spirit of the 
disciples of Gobind to an extent which almost proved fatal to 
the continuity of their triumphs. In 1842 the Sikhs were held, 
as has been mentioned, to be unequal to cope with the Afghans, 
and even to be inferior in martial qualities to the population of 
the Jammu hills. In 1345 the Lahore soldiery was called a 
'.‘rabble’’ in sober official despatches, and although subsequent 
descrip^QB allowed the regiments to be composed of the yeo- 
inanry of the country, the army was still declared to be daily 
deteriorating as a military body .,*• It is, indeed, certain that 
Englis h officers and Indian Sepoys equally believed they were 


I TSiiijor Broaclfoot to Goveniinont, IBth and 25th January, 1845, A 

Lawrence Ileview, No. III. 

p; life, . nO) considered the Sikh good as that, of any other Indian 

^wer, and nqt ^ the Gtwalior troips which .fought at 

; , ;:;pthe I^ he held to he very bad, 

iphangh ha position the guns would be well served. 

: ; in the Punjab: note A), he had previously given 

a dccWed preference to the Mhratha 
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i:o win battles by marcbing steadily and by the discharge of a 
iew artillery shots, rather than by skilful dispositions, hard light- 
ing, and a prolonged contest^ 

The English not only undervalued their enemy, but they 
likewise mistook the foi’m whi.ch the ioiig-expeeted aggressions 
■of the Sikhs would assume. It was not thought that the Minis- 
try, or even that the army would liivve the courage t;o cross the 
river in force, and to court an equal contest; the known treason- 
■able views of the chiefs, and the unity and depth of feeling 
which possessed the troops, were equally disregarded, and it 
continued to be believed that n desultory warfare would sooner 
•hr later ensue, which would require the British to interfere, hut 
which would still enable them to do so at their own covenienoe.® 

1 Major Smyth is, however, of opinion that the Sepoys in the British 
-service had a high opinion of the Sikh troops, although the English them- 
selves talked of them as boasters and cowards. (Major Smyth's llf.iijning 
Family of Lahore., Introduction, sxiv. and xxv.) Compare Dr. Jilacgregor, 
HMory of the Sikhs, ii. 89, 90, 

2 Compare the Governor-General to the Secret Committee, 31st. Dec., 
1846 {Pari. Papers, 1846), and the Calcutta Peview, No. XVI. p, 476, A 
few Words may here be said on a subject which occasioned some discussion 
in India at the time, vt:.. Major Broadfoot’s reputed persevering disbelief 
that the Sikhs would cross the Sutlej, although his assistant. Captain Nicol- 
son, stationed at Firozpvir, had repeatedly said they would. The 
matter was taken up by the Indian public as if Captain Nicolson had for 
several months, or for a year and more, held that the British provinces 
would assuredly bo invaded within a defiuite period; wlieroas, witli regard 
to what the Sikh army might eventually do. Captain Nicolson was as 
uncertain as others, up to within a week or so of the pa.ssage of the Sutlej 
in December, 1845. Tlic truth seems to be, that Major ISroadfnot affected 
to disbelieve Captain Nicolson’s report of the actual march imd near 
approach of the Lahore army, of its encampment on the Sutlej, and of its 
evident resolution to cross the river, giving the preference to intelligence 
of a contrary nature received direct from the Sikh capital, and which tallied 
with his own views of what the Sikhs would filially do. That such was 
the case, may indeed be gathered from the Govoriior-Generai’s despatch 
to the Secret Committee of the 31st Dccemhcv, 1845 {Pari. Papers, 1846, 
p. 26, 527;. 

■ The writer of the article in the Culciittri llcview. No. XVI., 
•endeavours to justify Major Broadfoot’s views, by showing that all the 
officers on the frontier held similar opuuon.s. The point really at ia.sHe, 
however, is not whether, generally siHiaking, invasion was prohahle, hut 
whether in the beginning of December, 1845 Major Broadfoot should not 
have held that the Sutlej would be crossed. The Reviewer forgets to add 
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Thus boats for bridges »ud regiments oind guus, the proyocatives. 
to a wat) were sutl'ieiently numerous; biit food ^xrd ammunitioOi 
and carriage and hospital stoves, suph as were necessary for a. 
carnpuigri, were all behind at Delhi or Agra, or still remained ta 
he collected.^ 

Ill, MILITARY GPEi^ATlONS 

The Ciovoriior-CTeneral joined the Oommander-in^Chief at: 
Ainliala early in December, 1845, and as soon as it seemed 
certain that the Sikhs were inarching in force towards the Sutlej, 
the English troops in the upiier provinces were all put in motion. 
The nearest divisions were those of Ambala, Ludhiana and. 
Firozpur, which nurnbered in all about 17,000 available men, 
with 60 Held guns; and as the last-mentioned force was the most 
exposed, the Ambala troops were moved straight to its support, 
and Lord Hardingc further prudently resolved to leave Ludhiana 
with a njere gari'lson for, its petty fort, and to give Lord Gough 
. as large a force as possible, with which to meet the Sikhs, should 
they cross the Sutlej as they threatened.® 

The Lahore army of invasion may have equalled thh’ty-fiva 
or forty thousand men, with a hundred and fifty pieces of artil- 
lery, exclusive of a force detached towards Ludhiana to act as 
circumstanee.s might render advantageous. The numbers of the 

Uiai ot; the local offlcerS, Major Broadfoot alone knew at the time the' 
exttht of provocation which the Sikhs had received; and that the ofiicers' 
wrote with no later news before them than that of the 17th November. 
Hence all save. Major Broadfoot himself had very imperfect means of 
^ what was likely to take place. With regard to 

what the; iltigUsh should have been pi’epared against, Lieutenant-Oblonel' 
Bicliniond’a letter of the 3rd April, 1844, to the address of the Commander- 
juiTChlBf m.'iy he referred to, as in favour of having stations strong if they 
were tcii be kept up at all. 

: i It;waa a common and a just remark at the time, that although the- 
Indian Government was fortunate in having a practicM and approved 
smdhgF like Lord^^^^ at its. head, under the circumstances of a war 

in . progress, yet . that had Lord Bllenborough remained Governor-General' 
the army would: have taken the field better equipped than it did. 

: : ? The; ^eotivi9 force at Fifpashdir wqs 17, 7?7 men, according to the- 
' XVI.; ;p,A 16,700 ^ according to Lord' 

1^^ the Mst of Beoembet 1846,: This was the available' 

out . In', posted from . Ambala: to the Sutlej. 
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Sikhs were undo^’stood at the time to greatly exceed those given, 
but thd strength of armies is usually exaggem ted both by the 
viptors and the vanquished; and there is no satisfactory proof 
that the regular troops of the Sikhs exceeded those of the 
English by more than n half, although numerous bodies of 
undisciplined horse swelled the army of the iiiva<lers to more 
than double that of their opjmnents.^ 

The Sikh leaders tlireatened Eirozpur, but no attack, was 
made upon its seven thousand defenders, wliich with a i)roper 
spirit were led out by their commander, Sir John Littler, and 
showed a bold front to the overwhelming force of the enemy. 
The object, indeed, of Lai Singh and Tej Singh was not to. 
compromise themselves with the English by destroying air 
isolated division, but to get their own troops dispersed by the- 
converging forces of their opponents. Their desire was to be 
upheld as the Ministers of a dependent kingdom by grateful 
conquerors, and they thus deiirecated an attack on Eirozpur, 
and assured the local British authorities of their secret and 
efficient good will. But these men had also to keep up an 
appearance of devotiO'n to the interests of their country, , and 
they urged the necessity of leaving the easy prey of a canton- 
ment untouched, until the leader's of the English should be 
attacked, and the fame of the fffealsa exalted by the captivity: 
or death of a Governor-General.® The Sikh army itself under- 
stood the necessity of unity, of counsel in the affairs of war, and 
the power of the regimental and other committees was tempont- 
rily suspended by an agreement with the executive heads of 
the State, which enabled these unworthy men to effect their 

1 The Goveriior-Genoral in his Despatch of the Slat of December, 
1845, estimtttc.s the Sikhs at from 48,000 to 60,000 men: hut with regard to 
effleient troops, it may he observed that the whole regular army of the 
country did not exceed 42,000 infantry, including the regiments at Lahore, 
Multan, Peshawar, and Kaslimir, as well ns those forming the main army 
of invasion. Perhaps an estimate of 30,000 nmfinilietl troops of all kinds 
would bo nearer the truth than any other; 

2 It was sufficiently certain and notoriou.s at the time that Lai Bingh 
was in communication with Captain Nicolson, the British Agent at Firoxpnr, 
but owing to the untimely death of that officer, the details of the overtures 
made, and expectations held out, cannot now be satisfactorily known. 
Compare Dr. Maegregor's History of the Sil-hs, ii. 80. ' 
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base objects with comparative ease.^ Nevertheless, in the 
■ordinary military arrangements of occupying positions and distri- 
buting infantry and cavalry, the generals and inferior command- 
ers acted for themselves and all had to pay some respect to the 
spirit whifjh animated the private soldiers in their readiness to 
do battle tor the coramonv/ealth of Gobind. The effects of the 
enthusiastic unity of purpose in an army, headed by men not 
only ignorant of warfare, but studiously treacherous towards 
their followei's, was conspicuously visible in the speediness with 
which numerous heavy guns and abundance of grain and ammu- 
nition were brought across a large river. Every Sikh consider- 
ed the cause as liis own, and he would drag guns, drive bullocks, 
lead camels, and load and unload boats with a cheerful alacrity, 
which contrasted strongly with the inapt and sluggish, obedience 
of mere mercenaries, drilled, indeed, and fed with skill and 
■care, but unwarmed by one generous feeling for their country 
or their foreign ■employers. The youthful Khalsa was active and 
strong of heart, but the soldiers had never before met so great 
a foe, and their tactics Were modified by involuntaiy .aw''e of the 
British army, renowned in the East for achievements in war. 
The river had been crossed, and the treaty broken ; but the 
Sikhs were startled at their own audacity, and they partially 
intreiiehed one iiortion of tlieir forces, while they timorously 
Impt the other as a resei've out of danger’s way. 

; The Ambala and the Ludhiana divisions of British army 
arrived at Mudki, tw'enty miles from Eirozpur, on the 18th 
Beccinber; and they had scarcely taken up their ground before 
they were attacked by a detachment of the Sikh army, believed 
■ ; at thWOTfes to be upwn thirty thousand strong, but which 
really seems to have cbiisisted of less than two thousand infantry, 
supported by about twenty-tw'o pieces, of artillery, and eight or 
ieh. thousand horsemen. * Lai Singh headed the attack, but, in 

and Tej Singh Comraahder-in- 
. 'Ctosf of the army, on or about the 8th November, 1845, according to the, 
iuAow iVewa-ietier of that date, preparcci for Govcrnrdenti 

^ December, 1845, for the 

with 40 guns. Captain Nicolson, in his private 
. period, and writing from irirpzpnr, gives the Sikh 

fotce at abottt 3,500 .jjSdyi,. which is doubtless too low, although subsequent 
. iggainei all .tended show that the infantry portion Was weakj having 
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accordance with, liis original design, he involved his followers in 
an engagement, and then left them to fight as their undirected 
valour might promiit. The Sikhs were repu.lsed with the loss 
of seventeen guns,^ but the success of the English was not so 
eomjilete as should have been achieved by the victors in so 
many battles; and it was wisely determined to effect a junction 
•with. the division of Sir John Littler beforo assailing tiic advanced 
wing of the Sikh army, which was encamped in ii deep Jioi-se- 
shoe form around the village of Firozshahr, about ten miles both 
from Mudki and from Firozpur. This j^i^aition was strengthened 
by more than a hundred pieces of artillery, and its slight and 
imperfect intrenehinents had, here end there, been raised nlmo.st 
W’aist high since the action at Mudki. It was believed at the 
time to contain about fifty thousand men, hut subsequent inqui- 
ries, induced the infantry to twelve regiments, and the cavalry 
to the eight or ten thousand which had before been engaged. 
The wing of the Sikh army attacked did not, therefore, greatly 
surpass its assailants, except in the number and size of its gims, 
the English artillery consisting almost wholly of six and nine 
pounders.* But the belief in the fortune of the British arms 
was strong, and the Sepoys would then hfive marched with 
alacrity against ten times their own numbers. 

A junction was effected with Sir John Eittler’s division 
about midday on the 21st December, and at a distance of four 
miles from the enemy’s position. Considerable delay occurred 
in arranging tbe details of the assault, which was not commenced 

been composed of small detacliments from oacli of the regiments in position 
at Firozshiilir. The, Calevtta Heriew, No. XVI., p. ‘189, eslimates tlio gnus 
at 22 only, iinil the estimate, being moderate, is priib.T,iily ciui't'ct. 

1 The Bvitisli loss in the action was 215 killed, and 657 wounded, 

. (See Lord Gough’s Despatch of the 19th December, 1846.) , The foiKe under 

Lord Gough at, the time amounted to aI>out 11,0CX) man. 

2 Both the Sikhs and the European officers in the Lahore service agree 
in saying that there were only twelve battalions in the lines of Ewossshahr, 
and such indeed seems to have been the truth. Tho Governor^Creiicral .md 
Cemmander-in-Chiof vegnely estimated the whole Sikh army on the left 
bank of the Sutlej at 60,000 strong, and Lord Gough makes Tcj Singh 
bring 30,000 horse besides fresh battalions, and a largo pwk of artillery 
into action on the 22nd December, which would leave but a small remain- 
der for the previbns defence of Eirozshabr.— Sec tho Despatclie-s of the 22ud 
and, ,31st December, 1846. 
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■■uiitil withhi an hour of sunset. The confident English had at 
last got the field they wanted ; 'they marched in even array, and 
their famed artillery opened its steady fire. But the guns of 
the Sikhs were served with rapidity and precision, and the 
foot-soldiers stood between and behind the batteries, firm in their 
■order, and active with their muskets. The resistance met was 
wholly unexpected, and all started with astonishnient. G'Uns 
were dismounted, and their ammunition was blown into the 
air; squadrons were checked in mid career; battalion after batta- 
lion was burled back with shattered ranks, and it was not until 
after sunset that portions of the enemy’s position were finally 
carried. Darkness, and the obstinacy of the contest, threw the 
English into confusion; men of all regiments and arms were 
mixed together; generals were doubtful of the fact or of the 
extent of their own success, and colonels knew not v.’hat had 
become of the regiment they commanded, or of the army of 
which they formed a part. Some portions of the enemy’s liiie 
. had not been broken, and the uncaptured guns were turned by , 
the Sikhs upon masses of soldiers, oppressed with cold and thirst 
.and fatigue, and who attracted the attention of the watchful 
enemy by lighting fires of brushwood to warm {heir stiffened 
limbs. The position of the English was one of real danger and 
.great perplexity; their mercenaries had proved themselves good 
soldiers in foreign countries as well as in India itself ■ when 
discipline was little known, or while success was continuous ; but 
in a few hours the five thousand children of a distant land found 
that tfieir art had been learnt, and that an emergency had 
arisen which would tax their energies to the utmost, On that 
memprabie night the English were hardly masters of the ground 
cn \vhiei|s*hey stood; they had no reserve at hand, while the 
enemy had fallen back upon a second army, and could renew the 
fight with increased numbers. Tlie not iraprudeUt thought oc- ' 
turred of retiring upon Firospiu” but Lord Gough’s dauntless 
spirit cO'pnselled otherwise, and his own and Lord Hardinge’s 
; ; personal intrepidity in storming batteries, at the head of troops 
. ;Pt;,;Eipgysh. gentlemen and bands of hardy yeomen, eventually 
aisTtteyed a partial success add : a temporairy repose. 6n the 
: the last remnants of the . Sikhs 

their camp ; hut as the day advanced ihe second 
■«?ing i! Viilr arp^ approached - in battle-afl^y, and thd' 
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.a&d farilislied English saw before them a desperate and, perhaps, 
useless struggle. This reserve \V-as commanded by Tej Singh; 
•he had been urged by his zealous and sincere soldiery to fall 
upon the English at day-break, but his object was to have the 
•dreaded amy of the Khalaa overcome and dispersed, and he 
delayed until Lai Singh's force was everywhere piit to flight, 
.and until his opponents hud again ranged tJieuiselvcs round their 
• colours. Even at the last moment he rather skirinislietl and 
made feints thnif led his men to n resolute attack, and after a 
time he precipitately fled, leaving ; his subordinates without 
orders and without an object at a, moment when the artillery 
.ammiihition of the English had failed, when a portion of their 
force was retiring upon Eirozpur, and when no exertions could 
have saved the remainder if the Sikhs had boldly pressed 
forward.^ 

A battle had thus been won, and move than seventy pieces 
•of artillery, and some conquered or confiscated territories graced 
the success; but the victors had lost a seventh of their numbers, 
they were paralyzed after their prodigious exertions and intense 

1 For the battle of FiroZshahr, see Lord Gough’s Despatch of : the 
.22nd, end Lord Hardinge's of the .31st December, 1845. The Govemor- 
•General notices in especiel the exertions of the infantry soldiers. The loss 
.sustained was 694 killed, and 1721 wounded. , 

The statements of the y«erterf;y Sevi&w for June, 1845, pp:^ !^-206, 
•and of the Odevtta Review for December, 1847, p.' 498, may be rtferred 
to about certain points still but imperfectly known, and which it is only 
necessary to allude to in a general way in this hi.story. Two of the points 
.are ; 1st, the proposal to fall hack on Firozpur during the night of the 
.'21st December; and 2nd, the actual movement of a considerable portion of . 
the British army towards that place on the forenoon of the following day. 

Had the Sikhs been efficiently commanded, a retirement oii Firozpur 
would have been judicious in a military point of view, hut as the enemy 
was led by traitors it was best to fearlessly keep the Held. Perhaps neither 
the incapacity nor the treason of Lai 8in|fh and Tej Singh were fully 
•perceived or credited by the English ohiefs, and hence the anxiety of the 
• one on whom the maintenance of the British dominion intact^ mainly 
•depended. 

At Firpzshahr the larger calibre and greater weight of metal of the 
anass of the Sikh artillery, and consequently the superiority of practice 
relatively to that of the field gUns of the English, was markedly apparehl 
in the condition of the two parks after the battle. The captuied cannon 
•showed scarcely any marks of. round shot Or shells, ■while nearly a third 
«f Ihe British guns were disabled in their carriages or tnmbriis. 
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exeibenieiit and the Sikhs were allowed to ci’oss the Sutlej at 
their leisure to prejiare for fresh contestSi The Sepoy mercena- 
ries had for tiie first time met an equal antagonist with their 
own wo!i[joi.iK— oven ranks and the fire of artilleiy. They loudly 
omiiplainod of the inferiority of their cannon: they magnified 
banks two and three feet high into formidable ramparts, and, 
exploding tumbrils and stores of powder became, in their imagina 7 
tions, designed and deadly mines. Nor was this feeling of respect, 
and exaggeration confined to the Indians alone ; the European, 
soldier, s piiitook of it; and the British public, as well as the- 
dignitaries of the Church and the heads of the State, became, 
impressed with the immensity of the danger which had threaten- 
ed the peace, and perhaps the safety, of their exotic dominion.. 
Beginionts of men, and numerous single officers variously employ^ 
ed, were summoned from the most distant provinces to aid in 
vindicating the military renown of the English race, and the 
political supremacy of three generations. All longed for retribu- 
tion, and all were cheered .amid then.’ difiSculties by the genial 
temper and lofty bearing of one chief; arid by the systematio- 
indu.stry and full knowledge of military requirements possessed, 
jjy the other. But joy and gratitude were yet uppermost for the 
moment; the hope of revenge was disturbed by the remembrance’ 
of danger; and, unmindful of the rebuke of the wise Ulysses, a 
partial Divinity was praised by proclamation, for the deliverance’ 
he- had voucdisafed to his votaries. 

^ • i*' Unholy is the voice 

Of loud thanksgiving over slaughtered men. 

The;:Iiriti8h ariny was gradually reinforced, and it took up 
n pdsitioh s^eteliihg from Eiuozpur towards Hariki, and parallel 

1 Odi/f-ie!/, x,vii. Tho Governor-General’s notification of the 2Sth’ 
Becetnber, 1845, culled upnn tlie troops to render acknowledgment to God, 
and the ecctealastical authorities in Calcutta subsequently circulated a form 
of, thanksgiving. The anxiety of the Governor-General may be further- 
inferred from his proclamation, encouraging desertion from the Sikh ranks', 
of. present rewards and future pensions; and tne imme- 
dfcr*. dertfioA .O’/ an^.Jawaitdsyia /which the deserters rriight 'he engaged in- 

i-’ iJSsp. fariing 'WMeh . pwmpied' the troops, of ' Croia-well or Gnsta-vus to- 
thanks ■ to God on;’ the - field : of Victory, ' must' ever be 
admired fatopnred;. f«(r, ft -was genuine, rand prevaded all ranks, from-. 
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to that held by the Sikhs on the right bank of the Sutlej. But 
the want of ammunition and heavy guns reduced the English 
to inactivity, and delay in-oduced negligence on their part and 
ernboldened the enemy to fresh acts of daring. The Cis-Sutlej 
feudatories kept aloof from their new masters, or they excited 
disturbances , and the Itaja or Eadwuj a petty Brinoe dependent 
on the English, but who had becai denounced as n traitov for a 
year past,^ openly proceeded from the neighbourhood of Kainal, 
and joined the division of the Sikh army under Banjor Singh, 
which had crossed the Jalandhar Eoab, to the neighbourhood of 
Ludhiana. This important town had been denuded of its troops 
to swell the first army of defence, and it was hut slowly and 
partially garrisoned by fresh regiments arriving from the east- 
ward, although it covered the several lines of approach from the 
Jumna towards Pirozpur.® Early in January the Baja of Ladwa 

the leader downwards, and it would equally have moved the soldiers to 
reproaches and humiliation had they been beaten. But siicli tokens of 
reverence and abasement come coldly and without n vital luBaning in the 
guise of a “general order” or ’’circular memorandum;" and porchps a 
oiviUzed and intelligent Qovernment might with advantage refrain from ^ 
such tame aqd passionless assurances of devotiqn and gratitude, while 
it gave more attention to religious exercises iii its regimental regulation. 
God should rather be kept; ever present to the minds of the armed servants 
of the State by daily worship aud instfu.ctipn,::thah io3tentatioiisly lauded 
on the rare occasion of a victory. ' 

1 Major Broadfoot to Government, 13tb December, 1844. This chief 
received the titio of Baja from Lord Auckland, x’^rtly as a cumpliincnt to 
Banjit Singh, to whom ho was related, and partly in approbation of his 
liberality in providing the meaiis of throwing a bridge across the ekssical 
Saraswati, at Thaneswar. He was n reckless, dissipated man, of 
moderate capacity; but he inherited the unsettled disposition of his father, 
Giirdit Singh, who once held ICarnal and .sorao villages to the east of the 
Jumna, and who caused the English, some trouble between 1805 And- ;J805. 

2 It is not clear why Ludhiana was not adequately garrisoned, or 
rather covered, by the troops which nmrched froih Meerut after the 
buttle of Firozsha'hr. The Governor-Generai’s attention was indeed chiefly 
given to strengthening the main array in its unsupported position of Firoz- 
pur,— tho real military disadvantage of which he had ample reason to 
deplore; while amidst his difficulties it may possibly have occuired to his 
Lordship, that the original policy of 1809— of being strong on tlio Juiniia 
rather than on the Sutlej— was « truly wise one with reference Id' the 
avoidance of a war with the Sikhs. 

The desire of being in force near the capitals of the Punjab and the 
main army , of the Sikhs, likewise induced Lord Hardinge to direct: Sir 

■ q' ■■■■■ . ■ 
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ireturned to ■withdraw liis family from his fief of Buddowal near 
Ludhiana, and he took the opportunity of burning a portion of 
the oantoiinient at the latter place, which the paucity of infantry 
and tile want of cavaii'y on the spot enabled him to do with 
imptmity. About the same time, the main army of the Sikhs, 
observing tbe supineness of their opponents, began to reoross the 
Sutlej and to construct a bridge-head to secure the freedom of 
their passage. The English were unwillingly induced to let the 
Sikhs laixiiir at this work, for it v/as feared that an attack would 
bring on a general engagement, and that the want of ammuni- 
tion would prevent a battle being ■won or a victory being com- 
pleled. The Sikhs naturally exulted, and they proclaimed that 
they would again fall upon the hated foreigners. Nor were their 
boasts altogether disbelieved; the disadvantages of Firozpur as 
a frontier post became more and more apparent, and the English 
began to experience difSoulty in obtaining supplies from the 
equntry they had annexed by the pen, without having secured 
by the sword. The petty fort of Mukutsur, where Gobind re- 
pulsed his Moghul pursuers after his flight from Chamkaur, was 
successfully defended for a time against some provincial compa- 
nies and the auxiliaries of Bikener, which, like the legionaries 
themselves, were deficient in artillery ammunition. The equally 
petty fort of Dharmkot was held, in defiance of the near presence 
of the right wing of the English army; and other defensible 
piaqes. towards Sirhmd overawed tbe population, and interfered 
with tlii& peaceful march of convoys and detachments.^ 

. On the 17th January, 1846, Major-General Sir Harry Smith 
yds eetfeteith a bngade to capture Dharmkot j which was sur- 

ChnrloR Napier to march from Sind, without heeding Multan, although, 
as. his Lordship puhlicly acknowledged, that victorious commander had 
b«in sent for when it was thought the campaign might become a series of 
,;Siege».' ' 

: 1 The hill station of Simla, where many English families resided, and 
U near the Suticj, and the equally accessible posts of Kasauli and 
ftuhatba, were ai this time likewise threatened by the Lahore feudatory 
.-Of Mandi, .and some Sikh partisans; and as the regiments usually stationed 
#t;thye pities .had; been wholly withdrawn, it would not have been difB- 
have .destroyed them. But the iocar British authorities were active 
; id quotas of the hill Rajputs, and judicious in making use 

wf their m^s; and no actual incursion took place,: although a turbulent 
aharer lit the seque^er^ AttandpuT-Makhowai bad to be called to account. 
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Tendered without bloodshed, and the transit of grain to the army 
was thus rendered more secure. The origuial object of Sir Haity 
Smith’s diversion was to cover the march of the large convoy 
•of guns, ammunition, and treasure in progress to Firorpur, as 
well as to clear the country of partisan troops which restricted 
the freedom of traffic; but when it became known that Raiijor 
'.Singh had crossed the Sutlej in foioa and threatened .Ijiulhiinui, 
the General was ordered to proceed to the rel.icE of Unit plncd, 
•On the 20th of January he encamped at the trading town of 
Jugraon, within twenty-five miles of his destination, and the 
.authorities of the son of Fateh Singh Alhuwalia, of the treaty of 
1805, to whom the place belonged, readily allowed him to occupy 
its well-built fort. It was Imown on that day that Ranjor Singh 
was in position immediately to the westward of Ludhiana, and 
tliat he had thrown a small garrison into Buddowal, which lay 
about eighteen miles distant on the direct road from Jugraon. 
The British detachment, which had been swelled by reinforce- 
ments to four regiments of infanli’y, three regiments of cavalry, 
and eighteen guns marched soon after midnight; and early on 
the morning of the 21st January, it was learnt that ihe whole 
Sikh army, estimated at ten thousand men, had moved to Bud- 
dowal during the preceding day. That place was then distant 
■eight miles from the head of the column, and Sir Hawy Smith 
•considered that if ha made a detour to the right, so as to lesiye 
the Sikhs about three miles on Ins other flank, he would be able 
•'to effect his junction with the Ludhiana brigade without molesta- 
-tion. A short halt took place to enable the baggage to get some- 
what ahead, and it was arranged that the long strings of animals 
should move parallel to the troops and on the right flank, so as 
+0 be covered by the column. As Buddowal was npproaolied, the 
Sikhs were seen to ho in motion likewise, and apparently to be 
bent on intercepting the English; but n.s it wa.s not wished to 
give thetn battle. Sir Harry Smith contmued his march, inclin- 
ing however still more to his right, and making occasional halts 
■with the cavalry to enable the infantiy to close up, it having 
fallen behind owing to the heavy nature of the ground. But the 
Sikhs were resolved on fighting, and they commenced a. fire bf 
■artillery on the British horse, which obtained a partial cover 
under sand hanks, while the guns of the detachment opened upon 
■the Sikhs and served to beep ilieir line in check. By the, tijne 
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tliat the British infantry ancl small rear-guard of cavalry bad 
closed up, tlio fire of the Sikhs bad begun to tell, and it was 
timught tlifit a ytofidy charge by the infantry would throw them 
itilf) disordoi’, and would allow the baggage to pass on, and giy© 
time to the Ludhiana troops to come to the aid of their comrades. 
A close contest wus indeed the ijrompting of every one’s heart 
at the momont; but as the regiments of foot were being formed 
into lino, it was found that the active Sikhs had dragged guns, 
luiporceived, behind sand hillocks to the rear of the column,— or, 
c.s matters thou stood, that they had turned their enemy’s left 
flank. These guns threw their enfilading shot with great rapidity 
aiid precision, and whole sections of men were seen to fall at a. 
time without an audible groan amid the hissing of the iron storm. 
The ground was heavy, the men were wearied with a march of 
nme hours and eighteen miles, and it became evident, that, a 
charge might prove fatal to the exhausted victors. Th© infantry 
once more resumed its maroli, and. its retirement of retreat upon 
Ludhiana was covered with, skill and steadiness by the cavalry,. 
The Sikhs did not pursue, for they were without a leader or 
vithoui one who wished to see the English, beaten. Eanjor 
Singh let his soldiers engage in battle, but that he accompanied 
ILem into the fight is more than doubtful, and it is certain that 
he did not essay the easy task of improving the success of his 
own men into the complete reverse of his enemy. The mass 
of the British baggage was- at hand, .and the temptation to: 
plund^^ could not be resisted by men who were without orders 
to coni^Uer. Every beast of burden which had not got within 
sight of Ludhiana, or which had not, timorously but prudently, 
been tal^n back to Jugraon, when the firing was heard. fell. 
Into thd/lliQds of the Sikhs, and they were enabled boastfully to 
exhibit artillery store carts as if they had oaptm-ed , Britisli 
cannon,* 

:; :Ludhiana w'as relieved, but an imssuscessful skirmish added 
-to the,; belief so pleasing to the prosti-ate prinoesi of India, that 

1 .CompttTO' the Gbvtriior-Geuaial to the Secret Committee, 19th Jan., 
•hft Se# .Feh., and Lord Gough's despatch of the 1st Peb., 1845. After 
. the sktnoisb: of the Slab Ian., there were found to be sixty-nine killed, 

: :ti3(t>‘-eight woond^, .and seVenty^eTen missing; of whioh last, several 
Wf|® t<^en priS<»»ra, wbfle btbefs rejoined tlm^^ in a day or two. 

.Barron, an assistant-siirgeoh, and some Eurbpeani 
,, «oldien,.-''’#ei>e taken :to .Lahore.' 
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■tlae dreaded army of their foreign mmsterB had at last beeii foiled 
by the stiil and valour of the disciples of Gobind, the kindred 
children of their own soil. The British Sepoys glanced furtively 
at one another, or looked towards the oast, their home; and the 
•brows of Englishmen themselves grew darker as they thought 
of struggles rather than triumphs. The Governor-General and 
■C'ommander-in-Chief trembled for the safety of that siege train 
•and convoy of ammunition, .so necessary to tin; eUicieiicy of an 
army which they had launched in Iwste against aggressors and 
.received back shattered by the shock of opposing' arms. The 
leader of the beaten brigades saw before him a tornished name 
after the labours of a life, nor was he met by many encouraging 
hopes of rapid retribution. The Sikhs on their side ■were corres- 
•pondiugly elated; the presence of European prisoners added to 
their triumph ; Lai Singh and Tej Singh shrank withm themselv- 
es with fear, and Golab Singh, who had been spontaneously 
hailed as Minister and leader, began to think that the Khalsa 
>vas really formidable to one greater far than himself, and he 
arrived at Lahore on the 27th of January, to give vuiity and 
vigour to the counsels of the Sikhs.^ The army under Tej Singh 
had racrossed the Sutlej in force; it had enlarged the bridge-head 
before alluded to, and sc entrenched a strong position in the face 
of the British divisions,' The Siklis seemed agaiir to be about 
to carry the war into the country of tbeir enemy j : but Golob 
Singh came too lata,— their fame had reached its height, ; and 

defeat and subjection speedily overtook them. 

During the night of the 22nd January, Banjor Singh noareh- 
ad from Buddowal to a place on the Sutlej about fifteen miles 
below Ludhiana, where he immediately collected a luuuber of 
boats as if to secure the passage of the river. The pbiept of this 
movement is not known; but it may have been caused: 
of confidence on the part of the Sikhs themselves, as there were 

few regular regiments among them, until joined by a brigade of 
four battalions and some guns from the main anuy, which ga've 
them a force of not less than fifteen thousand combatants. Sir 
: Harry Smith immediately occupied the deserted position of the 
enemy, and he was hi mself reinforced simultaueously with the 

' 1 Compare the GovernoriGeneral to the Sebret Committee, Srd Feb., 

1846. 
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Sikhs hy a brigmle from the main amiy of the English. On the 
28th Jamutry the General marched with Ids eleven thousand 
niejt, to give tfie enemy battle or to reconnoitre his position and 
fisfiiul it ill some degree of form should circumstances render- 
such u course the most prudent. The Sikhs were nearly tea 
miles distant, and midway it wa.s learnt that they were about 
to move with the avowed object of proceeding with a part or the- 
whole of their force to relieve the fort of Gungrana or to occupy 
Iho neighbouring town of Jugruon, both of which posts -w ere close- 
t.) till} line of the British communications with the Juinna. On 
teaching the edge of the table-land, bounding the sunken belt of 
many miles in breadth within -which the narrower channel of 
the Sutlej proper winds h-regularly, o portion of the Sikhs were 
observed to be in motion in a direction which would take theiu 
clear of the left of the British approach; but ns soon as they 
saw that they \vere liable to be attacked in flank, they faced to- 
wn rda their enemy, and occupied with their right the village- 
of Bundri, and with their left the little hamlet of Aliwal 
while with that activity necessary to their system, and 
characteristic of the spirit of the common soldiers, they imme- 
diately began to throw' up banks of earth before their guns,, 
whore not otherwise protected, such as would afford some cover 
to themselves and offer some impediment to their assailants. 
An immediate collision was inevitable, and the British Comman- 
der promptly gave the order for battle. The regiments of cavahy 
which, headed the advance . opened their glittering ranks to the- 
right bM left, and made apparent the serried battalions of 
infantry and the frowning batteries of cannon. The scene was 
magnifleent and yet oyeraw'ing ; the eye included the whole field, 
:and glsstSlld appm^^ steady order of . one foe to the 

oven array of the other; all, bespoke gladness of mind and’ 
strength of heart; but beneath the elate looks of the advancing 
yrarrior there lurked that fierce desire for the death of his- 
fellows which must ever impel the valiant soldier, When thus- 
deployed, the lines of battle were not .truly parallel. The Sikh- 
'ttw&.iBClhaied to-Wards and extended beyond the: .British right, 
while, the other flanks, were, ^ a time, , odmparatively distant, 
®be English had scarcely halted during, their r march of .eight 
fothi; their line; hut the Sikhs neverthelss com- 
meSlSed iliyitiactioh. It was percived by Sir Harry Smith that -.the 
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capture of the village of Alivval. was of the first importuuce, and 
the right pf the infantry was led against it. A deadly struggle 
seemed impending; for the Sikh ranks were steady and the play 
of their guns incessant ; but the holders of the post were batta- 
lions of hill men, raised because their demeanor was sober and 
their hearts indifferent to the Khalsci, and after firing a straggling 
volley, they fled in confusion, headed by llanjor Singh, their 
immediate leader, and leaving the brave Sikb artillerymen to ba 
slaughtered by the eoiiquerors. The British cavalry of the right 
made at the same time a sweeping and successful effarge, and one 
half of the oppo.sing army was fairly broken and dispersed; but 
the Sikhs on their own right seemed to be outflanking their oppo- 
nents in spite of the exertions of the English infantry and artil- 
lery; for there the more regular battalions were in line, and the 
true Sikh was not easily cowed. A prompt and powerful effort was 
neeessaiy, and a regiment of European lancer.s, supported by one 
of Indian cavalry, was launched against the even ranks of the 
Jjahore infantry-. The Sikhs knelt to receive the orderly but 
impetuous charge of the English warriors, moved alike by noble 
recollections of their country, by inflitaiy emulation, and by 
personaL feelings of revenge; but at the critical moment, the 
unaccustomed discipline of many of Gobind’s champions failed 
them. They rose, yet they reserved their fire and delivered it 
together at the distance of a spear’s throw ; nor was it until the 
rnasB had been three times ridden through that the Sikhs 
dispersed. The charge was wisely -planned and bravely made; 
but the ground was more thickly strewn with the bodies of 
victorious horsemeu than of beaten infantry. An attempt was 
made to rally behind Bundri; but all resistance was unavailing, 
the Sikhs were driven across the Sutlej, more than fifty {lieees of 
cannon were taken, and the General forgot his son-ows, and the 
soldiers their suffering and indignities, in the fulness ;, of their 
common triumph.^ 

1 Comparo Sir Harry Smith’s despatch of the SQth January, and 
Lord Gough’s despatch of the 1st Feb., 1846. [Parltammlarj/ PapeTH, 
3846).— The loss snsUiued was 151 killed, 413 wounded, and 25 missing. 

V Oalcutta lif.view, Ko, XVI. p. 499, states that Sir Harry Smith 

required some presksing before he would engage the Sikhs, after his reverse 
at Buddowttl. That active leader, however, was in no need of .such prompt 
tings’; and had adequate reinforcements reached him sooner than they 
did, the battle of Aliwal would have been sooner fought. It may likewise 
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Tlie victory was equally important and opportune,' and the 
tirae-serviiig Golab Singh, whose skill and capacity might have 
protracted tiio war, first reproached the vanquished Sikhs for 
rashly engaging in hostilities with their colossal neighbour, and 
then entered into negotiations with the English leaders..^ The 
Govcriior-General was not displeased that the Lahore authori- 
ties should be ready to yield; for he truly felt that to subjugate 
the Punjab in one season, to defeat an army as numerous as 
his own, to take two capitals, and to lay siege to Multan, and 
Jartiirm and ’I’eshnwai-, — all within a few months, — ^was a task 
of difiicult achievement and full of imminent risks. The domi- 

1]G horc lucntioued, that neither does the reviewer throughout his article 
do fair justice to Lord Gough, nor, in a particular instance, to the com- 
.inissariat department of the army. Thus, with regard to the Commander- 
iii-Chief, it is innre tlian hinted {.see p. 497), that Lord Hardings was in 
no way to blame,— that is, that Lord Gough was to blame,— for the delay 
which occurred in attacking the Sikhs at Firozsliahr. It may he diificnlt 
to ascertain the causes, or to apportion the blame, hut the Governor- 
General can proudly stand on his acknowdedged merits . and services, and 
wants no support at the expense of an ancient comrade in arms. Again 
. / with regard to the commissariat, it is stated, at p. 488, that supplies, 
which the head of the department in the field asked six weeks to furnish, 
were procured by Major Broadfoot in six days. The commissariat depart- 
ment could only use money and effect purchases by contract, or in the open 
marketj but Major Broadfoot could summarily require “protected chiefs,” 
ch pain of confiscation, to meet all his demands; and the writer of the 
article might have learnt, or must have been aware, that the requisitions 
is question led to one chief being disgraced by the imposition of a fine, 
;and had sortie share in the subsequent deposal of oiiother. Had the 
British H^agistrates of Delhi, Saharanpur, Bareilly, and, other places, been 
similarly empowered to seise by force the grain and carriage within their 
limits, there would have been no occasion to disparage the commissariat 
departaas|AA^urtlier, it .is known to many, and it is: in itself plain, that 
;hi£d the mtalary: auth6riUe.i been ■ required, or allowed, to prepare them- 
■selves as they wished, they as simple Boldiers, who bad no fiiiaiicial diffi- 
culties to. consider, would have been amply prepared With all that an army 
/c^^invaaioh or defence could have required, long before the S|khs crossed 
the , Sutiej^ Liord Hardinge was chiefly responsible for the timely and 
adequate equipment of the army, in antfeipation. of a probable war; and 
wUb the Governor-General in the field, possessed of superior and . anomalous 
ptni^;*4he Gainmander-inrChiof could: only be held responsible-^and that 
hut to n;%auted: extentr-sfar./tlie strategy of a campaign or the conduct of 
a.f;aitle. 

: . . ,.:Compa«i^v4ha ’Guvernor-Gtoeral to the Secret Committee, of the 
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jiion of the English in India hinged mainly upon the number and 
efficiency of the troops of their own race which they could bring 
into the field ; and a eampaiga in the hob weather would have 
thinned the ranks of the European regiments under the most 
favourable circumstanoesi and the ordinary recurrence of an epi- 
4emie disease would have proved as fatal to the officers of every 
corps present as to the common soldiers. .But hesidea this 
important consideration, it was felt that tlm minds of men 
■throughout India were agitated, and that protracted hostilities 
would not only jeopardise the communications with the Jumnai 
but might disturb the whole of the north-western provinces, 
swarming with .<i military population -which was ready to follow 
any standard afiording pay or allowing plunder, and which already 
sighed for the end of a dull reign of pence. Bright visions of 
standing triumphant on the Indus aiid of numbering the remotest 
•conq[uests of Alexander among the provinces of Britain, doubt- 
less warmed the imagination of the Governor-General; but the 
first object was to drive the Sikhs across the Sutlej by force of 
arms, or to have them withdrawn to their own side of the river 
by the unconditional submission of the chiefs and the delegates 
of the army; for, until that Were done, no progress could be 
said to have been made in the war, and every petty ohief.in 
Hindustan would have silentjy prepared for asserting hi.s inde- 
pendence, or for enlarging his territoiy on the first opportunity. 
But the total dispersion of so large and so well equipped » body of 
brave men, as that which lay within sight of the available force 
of the British Government, could not be accomplished by one 
<lefeat, if the chiefs of the country were to be rendered desperate, 
and if all were to place their valour and unanimity under the 
fiirection of one able man. The English, therefore, intimated to 
Golab Singh their readiness to acknowledge a Sikh sovereignty 
in Lahore after the army should have been disbanded; hut the 
Eaja , declared his inability to deal with the troops, whieh still 
overawed him and other well-wishers to the family of Eanjit 
Singh. This helplessness -was partly exaggerated for selfish 
objects; hut time pressed; the speedy dictation of a treaty 
under the walls of Lahore -was essential to the British reputa- 
tion; and the views of either party were in some sort met by 
an tihderstaridihg that the Sikh army should be attacked by the 
English, and that when beaten it should he openly abandoned 
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by its own Government ; and further, that the passage of the 
Sutlej should he unopposed and the road to the capital laid openi 
to the victors. Under such circumstances of discreet policy and, 
filial tielcss treason was the battle of Subraon fought.^ 

The Sikhs had gradually brought the greater part of their 
force into the intrenohment on the left bank of the Sutlej, which, 
had been enlarged as impulse prompted or as opportunity seem- 
ed to offer. They placed sixty-seven pieces of artillery in 
hattery, and their strength was estimated at thirty-five thou- 
sand figliting men; but it is probable that twenty thousand, 
would exceed the truth; and of that reduced number, it is certain 
that all w'ere not regular troops. The intrenohment likewise 
showed a fatal ivant of unity of command and of design; and 
at Suhraon, as in the other battles of the campaign, the soldiers, 
did everything and the leaders nothing. Hearts to dare and' 
hands to execute were numemus; but there was no mind tO' 
guide and animate the whole each inf erior commander defend- 
ed his front according 'to his skill and his means; and the centre- 
and left, where the disciplined battalions were mainly stationed,, 
luid batteries and salient points as high as the stature of a man,, 
and ditches which an armed soldier could not leap without exer- 
tion; but a considerable part of the line exhibited at intervals-- 
the petty obstacles of a succession of such banks and trenches- 
a.s would shelter a crouching marksman or help him to sleep 
in security when no longer a watcher. This was especially the 
cfee on the right flank, where the looseness of the river sand 
rendered it impossible to throw up parapets without art and 
labour; arid where irregular troops, the least able to remedy such 
dftsadMiftoges, had been allowed or compelled to take up their 
position. The flank in question was mainly guarded by a line 
of two hundred "Ziimburuks” or falconets; but it derived some 
8up;port from a salient battery, and from the heavy guns retain- 
. ed.on the opposite bank of the river.® Tej Bingh Oommanded in 

. 1 Compare the Goyesnor-General’s letter to the Secret Committee, of 

iHa ISth 1846;, from which, however, those only Who were mixed up 
with : tfi« . negottaticiiffi can extract augbf indicative of the nnderstanding- 
^^ifc .Oolah Singh whkh la alluded to in the text. 

.'i; - 8 the intrenchments of Snbraop weye jointly 

by a French and a , Spanish colonel, is as devoid of 
fohpdiljjp'' hs that the Sikh array was rendered effective solely by the 
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this iatrenchmeut, and Lai Siugh lay with his horse in loosa 
order higher up the stream, watched by a body of British caval- 
ry, The Sikhs, generally, were somewhat cast down by the 
defeat at Aliwal, and by the sight of the unhonoured remains of 
their comrades floating down the Sutlej; but the self-ccnlidence 
of a multitude soon returns ; they had been cheered by the cap- 
ture of a post of observation established by the Englisli and left 
unoccupied at night, and they resumed their vfiu)fliiig praetice 
of performing their military exercises almost within hail of tho 
British pickets. Yet the judgment of the old and experienced 
could not, be deceived; tho dangers which threatened the Sikli 
people pressed upon their minds ; they saw no escape fnom 
domestic anarchy or from foreign subjection, and the grey- 
headed chief Sham Siugh of Atari made known his resalution 
to die in the first conflict with the enemies of his race, and .so 
to offer himself up as a sacrifice of propitiation to the spirit of 
Oobind and to the genius of bis iay.stic commonwealth. 

In the British camp the confidence of tlie soldiery was like- 
wise great, and none there despaired of the fortune of England. 
The spirits of the men had been raised by the victory of Aliwal,. . 
and early in February a formidable siege train and amjile stores 
of ammunition arrived from Delhi. The Sepoys looked with 
delight upon the long array of stately elephants dragging the 
huge .and heavy ordnance cf their predilections, and the 
of the Englishman himself swelled with pride as he beheld these 
dread symbols of the wide dominion of his face, It was deter- 
mined that the Sikh position should be attacked on the ^ 10th 
I’ebruary, and various plans were laid down for making victory 
sure, and for the speedy gi-atificatiou of a burning reseutmeut. 
The officers of avtilleiy naturally desired that their guns, the re- 
presentatives of a high art, should he used agreeably tb the 
established rules of the engineer, or^ that ramparts should he 
breached in front and swepf in fhink before they w'ere stormed 
by defenceless battalions; but such dediherate tediousness of 

process did n ot satisfy the judgment of the impatience of the 

bboms. and sWll of French and Ifadian Genev.ils. Hurbou, the brave 
Spaniard, and Mouton, the Frenchman, ryhp were at Stdu-.'mn, doiibnc».» 
exerted themselves where they could, but their authority or their jnfluence 
did not extend beyond a regiment or a brigade, and the lines showed no 
trace whatever of scientific skill or of unity of design. ■ 
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commanders, and it was arranged that the whole of the heavy 
ordnance should be planted in masses opposite particular points 
•oE the enemy’s iutrenchmenfc, and that when the Sikhs had 
been sbaken by n continuous storm of shot and shell, the right 
CjL' wo.'tkosfc part of the position should be assaulted in. hue by 
the strongest of the three investing divisionsj which togethev 
rtnisteved nearly fifteen thousand naen. A large body of British 
■cavalry was likewise placed to watch the movements of Lai 
Singh, and the two divisions which lay near Firoapur were held 
rciiiiy t'O piisii across the Sutlej as soon as victory should declare 
itself. 'Die precise mode of attack was not divulged,, or indeed 
linally settled, until noon of the preceding day, for it was desir- 
ed to .surprise the commanding post of observation, which 
indifference or negligence bad allowed to fall into the hands 
of the Sikhs a short time before. - The evening and the early 
hours of darkness of the 9th February were thus occupied with 
busy preparations ; the hitherto silent camp poured all its 
nurnhers abroad; soldiers stood in groups, talking of the task to 
he; achieved by their valour ; officers rode hastily along to receive 
or deliver orders; and on that m'ght what Englishman passed 
battalion after battalion to seek a short repose or a moment’s 
solitary communion, and listened as he went to the hammering 
■of shells and the piling of iron shot, or beheld the sentinel 
pacing silently along by the gleam of renewed fires, without 
recalling to mind his heroic King and the eve of Aginoourt, ren- 
dered doubly immortal by the genius of Shakespeare?^ 


The British divisions advanced in silence, amid the darkness 
■of night and the additional gloom of a thick haze. The coveted 
pbst ^difduH'd uhocoupied; the Sikhs seemed everywhere taken 
by surprise, and they beat clamorously to arms when they saw 
ihemselves about to be assailed. The English ■ batteries opened 


at sunrise, and for upwards of three hours an incessant play of 
artillery was kept up upon the general mass of the enemy. The 
round shot exploded tumbrils, or, dashed heapA of sand,; into the 
the htdlow sheUd oast thek fatal contents fully: before them, 

■ and the .devious roeketa 'sprang aloft with fury; to fall hissing 
■a^^td a fipod.cjf .men; but all .'was in; vain; the Sikhs etobd un- 
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field was resplendent with embattled warriors, one moment 
umbered in .volumes of sulphurous smoke and another brightly 
apparent amid the splendour of beaming brass and the cold and. 
piercing rays of polished steel. The roar and loud reverberation 
of the ponderous ordnance added to the impressive interest of 
the scene, and fell gratofnlly upon the ear of the iiitent and 
enduring soldier. But as the sun rose higlior, it was {(‘,11 that; a 
distant and aimless cannonade would still leave the strife to he 
begun, and victory to be achieved by the valiant hearts of the 
close-fighting infantry. The guns censed for a time, and . each 
warrior addressed, himself in silenoa to the coming conflict — a. 
gliromering eye and a firmer grasp of his weapon alone telling of 
the mighty spirit which wrought within him. The left division 
of the British army advanced in even order and with a light step 
lio the attack, but the original error of forming the regiments in. 
line instead of in column rendered the contest more unequal 
than such assaults need necessarily be. Every shot from the 
enemy’s lines told upon the expanse of men, and the greater 
part of the division was driven back by the deadly fire of muskets 
and swivels and enfilading artilleiy. On the extreme left, the 
regiments effected an entrance amid the advanced backs and 
trenches of petty outworks where possession could be of JittJe 
avail; but their comrades oii the right were animated by tbe 
partial .success j they chafed under the disgrace of repulse, and 
forming themselves instinctively into wedges and ma.sses, and 
headed by an old and fearless leader, they rushed forward in 
wrath.'i With a shout they leaped the ditch, and upswarming, 
they mounted the rampart, and .stood victorious amid captured 
cannon. But the effort was great; the Sikhs fought with' steadi- 
ness and resolution; guns in the interior were turned upon the 
exhausted assailants, and the line of trench alone was gained. 
Nor was this achievement the wrk of a moment. . The repulse 
of the first assailants required that the central division should 
be brought forward, and these supporting regiments also moved 
in line against ramparts higher and more coiitinnoiis than thc 
barriers which had foiled the first efforts of their oomnidt's. 
They too recoiled in confusion before the fire of the exulting 
Sikhs; hut at the distance of a furlong they show ed bot h their 

1 Sir Robert Dick was mortally wounded close to the trcnche.s while 
: cheering on his ardent followers. 
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innate valour and habitual discipline by iallying and returning 
to the charge. Their second assault , was aided On the left by 
the presence, in the trenches of that dank, of the victorious first 
division; and thus the regiments of the centre likewise became, 
after a fierce struggle, on their own right possessed of as many 
of the enemy’s batteries as lay to their immediate front.. The 
unlooked-for repulse of the second division, and the arduous 
contest in which the first Was engaged, might have led a casual 
witiics.s of the strife to ponder on the multitude of varying 
circuni.stance.s vvbieh determine success in war; but the leaders 
were collected and prompt, and the battalions on the right, the 
victors of Aliwal were impelled against the opposite flank of 
Ihe Sikhs; but there, as on all other points attacked, destruction 
.awaited brave men. They fell in heaps, and the first line \vaa 
thrown back upon the second, which, nothing daunted, moved 
rapidly to the assault. The tw’P lines mingled their ranks and 
rushed forward in masses, just as the second division had retrie- 
ved its fame, and as a body of cavarly had been .poured into the 
’ camp from the left to form that line of advance which surpassed 
the strength of the exhausted infantry. 

Openings were thus everywhere effected in the Sikh 
I intrenchments, but single batteries still held out; the interior 

1 was filled with courageous men, whb took advantage of every 

L •obstacle, and fought fiercely for every spot of ground. The 

j traitor, Tej Singh, indeed, instead of leading fresh men to 

I sustain the failing strength of the troops on his right, fled on the 

I. first assault, and, either accidentally or by design, sank a boat 

in. the middle of the bridge of communication. But the aiicieht 
Sham Singh rerneinbered his vow ; he clothed himself in simple 
white attire, as one devoted to death, and calling on all around 
hitii to fight for the Guru, who had promised everlasting bliss to 
the briive, he repeatedly rallied his shattered ranks, and at last 
: feJI^ a martyr on a heap of his slain countrymen. Others might 
r, : h|!i ..i^en . standing on the ramparts amid Showers of balls waving 
WSefiance with their swords, or telling the gunners where the fair- 
i ^ Aloiig the stronger 

. ,h*tf of the.-^attlementSj and for the period of half ah hour, the 
r ■ ri|pd sublime in all its terrors. The parapets were 

i ■ sprinkled with , blopd .from ; end to end ; the:^ trenehes were filled 



s ■ ■ 
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with the dead and the dying. Amid the deafening wav of can- 
non, and the multitudinous fire of musketry, the shouts of 
triumph or of scorn Were yet heard, and the flasliing of innumer- 
able swords was yet visible; or from time to time exploding 
magazines of powder threw bursting shells and bosims of wood 
and banks of earth high above the agitated .se.-i of smoke and 
llame which enveloped"’ the host of combatants, and for a moment 
.airested the attention amid all the din and tumult or the tremen- 
dous confiict. But gradually each defensible position was cap- 
tured, and the enemy was pressed towards the scarcely fordable 
river; yet, although assailed on either side by squadrons of horse 
.and battalions of foot, no Sikh offered to submit, and no disciple 
of Gobiiid asked for quarter. They everywhere showed a front 
to the victors, and stalked slowly and sullenly away, while many 
rushed singly forth to meet assured death by contending w'ith a 
multitude. Thai victors looked with stolid wonderment upon 
the indomitable courage of the vanquished, and forbore to strike 
When the helple.ss and the dying frowned unavailing hatred, 
But the warlike rage, or the calculnthig policy of the leaders, 
had yet to be satisfied, and standing with the slain heaped on 
all side around them, they urged troops of artillery almost into 
the waters of the Sutlej to more thoroughly destroy the army 
which had so long scorned their power. No deity of heroic fable 
received the living within the oozy gulphs of the oppressed 
.stream, and its, current Was choked with added numbers of the 
dead and crimsoned with the blood of a fugitive multitude. 

"Such is the lust of never-dying fame," 


But vengeance was complete; the troops, defiled with dust and 
smoke and carnage, stood mute indeed for a moment, until thq 
glory of their success rushing xipon their minds, they gave ex- 
pression to tbeir feelings, and hailed their victorious comman- 
ders with reiterated shouts of triumph an d .congratulation,.^ 

1 Compare Lord Gougli'E desp.itch of tlic 13tli Feb., 1846. and Mftc- 
givgor’s ifwiory o/ t/if. Sikh,, ii. 154, &c. The cnsiKiltius on the sule of 
the British were 320 killed, and 2,083 wounded. Tiie loss of the Sikhs, 
perhaps exceeded 6,000, and possibly nmoiinfod to 8,000, the lower estimate 
of the English deSp.atohes. 

The Conunander-in-Chief estimated the force of the Sikhs at iW.OOO 
3 nen, and it was frequently said they had thirty-six regiments in position; 
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IV. TERMS OF PEACE 

Oh the night of tlie viefcorj some regiments were pushed 
nrn'oufi tha Sutlej opposite Finpzpur — ^iio enemy was visible — 
and on the 12th Februaiy the fort of ICasur was occupied with- 
out opposition. On the following day the army encamped under- 
the wall.s of that ancient town, and it wan ascertained that the. 
Sikhs still held together to the number of twenty .thousand men 
in the direotion of Amritsar. But the power of the armed repre- 
Boiifn lives of the KImlm was gone; the holders of treasure and 
food, and all the munitions of war, had first .passively helped to. 
defeat them, and then openly joined the enemy ; and the 
soldiery readily assented to the requisition of the court that 
Golah Singh, their chosen Minister, should have ful.l powers to 
treat with the English on the already admitted basis of recog- 
nising a Sikh Government in Lahore. On the 16th of the month:, 
the Eaja and several other chiefs were received by the Governor- 
General at Kasur, and they were told that Dalip Singh would 
. continue to be regarded as a friendly sovereign, but that the 
country between the Beaa and Sutlej would be retained by the 
conquerors, and that a million and a half sterling must be paid 
as some indemnity for the expenses of the war, in order, it was 
paid, that all might Hear of the punishment which had over- 
taken aggressors, and become fully aware that inevitable loss 
followed vain hostilities -with the unoffending English. After a 
long (iisoussion the terms were reluctantly agreed to, the yoimg 
Maharaja came and tendered his submission in person, and on 
the 20th February the British army Arrived at the Sikh eapital.. 
Two days afterwards a portion of the qitadel was garrisoned by 
Ertglish re^ments, to mark more fully to the Indian yvprld that 
n vaunting enemy had been effectually humbled; for through- 
out, the breadth of the land the chiefs talked, in the bitterness 

but. it. is ngverthelea!! doubtful whether there -were so many as 20,000 aritied 
men in the tipisnohes. The hamber of the actual assailants may ba esti- 
Biated at 16,000 effective soldiers. 

; or. eotrectiy Sabrafadn, the name by which the battle is kno-wn,. 

,. » taken from that of .a small village; or rather two small villages, in the- 

neigh tionrhoad. The yiilages in questioii were inhabited by the subdivision: 
^ Subrah, dr, in the plural, Subrahan ; and hence the name- 

to their place' ot. residenbej and has'at'last beoojhe identi- 
; . ffed a great and important victoTyi . . 
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of their hearts, , of the approaching downfall of the stern uiihar- 
monismg foreigners.' 

The Governor-General desired not only to chastise the, Sikhs 
for their past aggressions, but to overawe them for the future, 
and he had thus chosen the Beas, as offering more eornmanding 
positions with reference to Lahore than the old boundary of the 
Sutlej. With the same ciliject in view, he liad nrigiimliy 
thought Raja Golab Singh might advantageously he made iude- 
pendeiit in the hills of Jammu.® Such a recognition by the 
British Government had, indeed, always been one of the wishes 
of that ambitious family; but it was not, perhaps, remembered 
that Golab Singh was still more desirous of becoming the 
acknowledged Minister of the dependent Punjab;® nor was it 
pei'haps thought that the overtures of the Baja— after the battle 
of Aliwal had foreboded the total rout of the Sikh army — ^vvere 
all made in the fhope of assuring to himself a virtual viceroyalty 
over the whole dominion of Lahore. Golab Singh had been 
appointed Wazir by the chiefs and people when danger pressed 
them, and he had been formally treated with as Minister by the 
English when the Governor-General thought time was short,, 
and his own resources distant®; but when Lai Singh saw that 

1 Compare the Governor-General tO' the Secret Committee, under dates- 
tlia 18th February; and 4th March, : 1846. 

, . 2 Coinpare the Goverrior-OeneraJ to the Secret Committeei of 3rd and 
■ I9th Feb., -1846. , -■ ■ 

3 This had been the aim of the family for many years; or at least, 
from the lime that lihian Singh exerted )uni.self to remove Colonel Wade, 

: 111 the hops that a British representative might he appointed who would ho 
well disposed towards, himeelf, which he thought Coiotiel Wade whs ; hot. 
.Mr. Clerk was aware of both schemes of the Lahore hfinister, .nlthoiigh the 
greatest prominence was naturally given to the project of rendering the 
Jammu chiefs independent, owing to the aversion with which they were, 
regarded after ffao Nihal Singh's death. 

Had the English said that they desired to hee GoJab Singh remain 
Minister, and had they htien careless wbelhor Lai Singh lived or was put to 
death, it is highly probahle that A fair and vigorons Gi'ivonmient wuuid 
have: been formed, and also that the dccuiiathm of Lahore, ; and perhaps 
the second treaty of 1846; need never have taken place. 

: , 4 Compare the Clbvernor-Generars letter to the Secret Committee, of 
the Srd hvud 19th Februaiy, lfiW6, , In; both of these ilcspatehes Lord Har-’ 
diuge indicates that be intended to do something for Golab Singh, but 
he does not, state that he designed to . make him independent of Lalibw, nor 
does he say that he told the Sikh Chiefs the arrangemerits then on foot 

10 ■ 
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Rfter four pitched battles the English. Viceroy, tyas oontent or. 
coiflpeUed to leave Lahore a dependent ally, he rejoiced that his. 
undinunished influence with the mother of the Maharaja would 
.soon eiiuble hiai to supplant the obnoxious Chief of Jammu, 
The base sycophant thus congratulated himself on the approach- 
ing success of all his treasons, which had simply for their object 
his. own personal aggrandizement at the expense of Sikh inde- 
pendence. Golab Singh felt his inability, to support himself 
without the countenance of the English; but they had offered 
him no assuranoe of support as Minister, and he suddenly per- 
plexed the Governor-General by asking .him w’hat he was to get 
for all he had done to bring about a speedy peace, and to render 
the army an easy prey. It was remembered that at Kusur he 
bad said the way to carry on a war with the English was to leave 
the sturdy infantry intrenched and watched, and to sweep the 
open country with cavalry to the gates of Delhi; and while nego- 
tiations were still pending, and the season advancing, it was 
. ■desired to conciliate one who might render himself formidable in 
' a dayi by joining the remains of the Silch forces and by opening 
bis treasures and arsenals to a. warlike population. 

The low state of the Lahore treasury, and the anxiety of 
Lai Singh to get a dreaded rival out of the way, enabled the 
'Governor-General to appease Golab Singh in a manner sufficient- 
ly agreeable to the Baja himself, and which still further reduced 
: the, importance of the successor of Eanjit Singh. The Eaja of 
Jammu did not care to be simply the master of his native moun- 


tains; but as two-thirds of the pecuniary indemnity required 
from Lahore could not be made good, territory was taken instead 
, bf :money, (wid ^Kashmir and^.t^^ hill states from the Beas t6 
. the indns Were cut off from the Punjab proper, and transferred 
to Golab Sitigh 'as a separate sovereign for a million of pounds 
sterling. The arrangement was a dexterous one, if reference be 
only had. to the policy of reducing the power of the Sikhs ; but 
the transaction scarcely seems worthy of the British bame and 
.and the. objections beccime stronger when it is consh 
, oerOd that Golab SSngh had agreed to pay sixty-eight lakhs of 
tupees (680, yi.), as a fine to his paramount, before the war 

: *** separation of Janunus-aad tHa truth woula seeni to 

joy of success the scheme of ppnofliistmg^ the powe^^^ 

in- A, s^tindr forgotten,'-' 
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broke out/ aud that the custom of the East as wd.1 as 
of the West reoLUires the feudatory to aid his lord in foreign war 
and domestic strife- Golab Singh ought thus to have paid the 
deficient million of money as a Lahore subject, instead of being 
put in possession of Lahore provinces as an independent Prince. 
The succession of the Baja was displeasing to the Sikhs gene- 
rally, and his separation was less in aecoi'dtince with his own 
aspirations than the ministry of Banjit Singh’s empire; Init his 
rise to sovereign power excited nevertheless the arnbition of 
others, and Tej Singh, who knew his own wealth, and was fully 
persuaded of the jKjteney of gold, offered twenty-five lakhs of 
rupees for a princely crown and another dismembered province. 
He was chid for Ins presuraptuous misinterpretation of English 
principles of action; the arrangement with Goltib Singh was the 
only one of the kind which took place, and the new ally wag for- 
mally invested with the title of Maharaja at Amritsar on the 15th 
March, 1846.^ But a portion of the territory at first proposed 
to be made over to him ivas reserved by his rrmsters, the pay- 
ments required from him w'ere reduced by a fourth, aud they 
were rendered still more easy of hquidation by considering him 
to be the heir to the money which bis brother Suchet Singh had 
buried ill Firozpur.® 

Lai Singh became Minister once more ; but he and all the 
traitorous chiefs knew that they could not maintain themselves, 
even against the reduced army, when the English should have 

1 Major Bi'oadtoot to Government, 5th May, 1846. The author never 
heard, and does not believe, that this money was paid by Golab Singh. 

2 On this occasion “Maharaja" Golab Singh stood up, and with 
joined bauds, expressed his giatitudo to the British Viueroy, — adding, 
without however any ironical meaning, that ho was indeed his “3Cur- 
ichurid,” or gold-bought slave 1 

In the course of tins history there has, more than once, been occasion 
to allude to the nuscrupuluus cliaracter of liaja Golub Bihgh; but it must 
hot therefore, be supposed that be was a man mnleyolently evil. He would, 
indeed, deceive hii enemy and take bis life without iic-sitatioii, and. in: the 
accumulation of money be woiilo e.xeroiee many opprossibns ; hut he imi.st be 
judged with reference to the morality of bis age and race, and to the neces- 
sities of his own position. If these allowances be made, Golab .Singh would 
be found an able and moderate man, who did little in an idle or wanton 
spirit, and who was not without .some traits both of good humour and 
generosity of temper. 

3 See Appendix for the treaties with Lahore and Jammu. 
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fairly left the eouutry, and thus the separation of Golab Singh 
led to a further departure from the original scheme. It was 
agreed that a British force should remain at the capital mitil the 
last day of December, 1846, to enable the chiefs to feel secure 
while they rcjorganized the army and introduced order and effi- 
cieiiey into the administration. The end of the year came; but 
the chiefs wfjre still helpless.; they clung to their foreign supportj 
and gladly assented to an arrangement which left the English 
in iniinediate possession of the reduced dominion of Banjit 
Singh, until his reputed son and feeble successor should attain 
tlio age of manhood.^ 

While the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief re- 
mained at Lahore at the head of twenty thousand men, portions 
of the Sikh army came to the capital to be paid up and disband- 
ed. The soldiers showed neither the despondency of mutinous 
rebels nor the effrontery and .indifference of mercenaries, and 
their manly deportment added lustre to that valour which the 
victors had dearly felt and generously extolled. The men talk- 
ed of their defeat as the chance of war, or they would say that 
ihci/ were inere imitators of- unapjirouchable masters. But amid 
all their humiliation, they inwardly dwelt upon their future 
destiny with unabated confidence; and while gaily calling them- 
' selves inapt and youthful scholars, they would sometimes add, 
with a significant and sardonic smile, that the Khalsa. itself 
was yet a child, and tliab as the commonwealth of Sikhs grew in’ 
stature, Gobind would clothe his disciples with irresistible might, 
and guide them with unequalled skill. Thus brave men sought 
consolation^ and the spirit of progress which collectively animated 
them yielded with a murmur to the superior genius of England 
ahd civibaatiqht’ to he. c rough haiid of power, 

and perhaps to he moulded to noblest .purposes by the informing 
: touch of knowledge and philosophy.^ 

d See Appendix for the second treaty with Lahore. 

; Z In March,. 1846, or iinniediately after the war, .the author visited the* 
Sikh teiaples .and establishments at Kiritpur and Anan'dpur-Makhowal. At. 
thfe, latter place, the chosen seat of Qcliind,: reliance’ upon, the future, was 
. lifcttet((a,st*io^j and the, grave priests or ministers said, hy way of assur- 
attee, tfiat the patta,|aitli of the A'Ao^sa was intended for all countries and 
' aAiftesh ■hy'. ^^ay. of compliment, that the disciples of Nanak 

ti# jflstefttl for the wdj winch the atraiiger English had renderedi 
itoa empire of the intolerant and oppressive Mahomedans. 




APPENDIX 

I. THE TBEATY WITH LAHORE OF 1806. 

of Friendship and Unity between the Uononrahh East India Caw- 
pany and the Sardnrs Itanjil Siiajh and Ftitnh Ehiijn. (1st .Tiiil., 1806.) 


Sai'dar Eanjit Singh and Sardar Fateh Singh hat'e cousented 
to the following Articles of agreement, concluded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel John Malcolm, under the special authority of the Iliglit 
Honourable Lord Lake, himself duly authorized by the Honour- 
able Sir George Hilaro Barlow, Bart., Governor-General, and 
•Sardar Fateh Singh, as principal on the part of himself, and 
plenipotentiary on the part of Bmijit Singh:— 

Article 1 . — Sardar Ranjit Singh and Sardar Fateh Singh 
Ahluwalia hereby agree that they will cause Jaswant Eao 
Holkar to remove with his army to the distance of thirty coss 
from Amritsar immediately, and will never hereafter hold any 
further connection with him, or aid or assist him with troops, or 
in any other manner whatever; and they further agree that they 
will not in any way molest such of Jaswant Rao Holkar ’s 
followers or troops as are desirous of returning to their homes in 
the Deccan, but, on the contrary, will render them, every* assist- 
'ance in their powder for carrying such intention into execution. 

Article 5 .— The British Government hereby agrees, that in 
case a pacification should not be effected between that Govern- 
nient and Jaswant Rao Holkar, the British army shall move, 
from its present encampment, on the banks of the river Beas, 
■as soon as Jaswant Eao Holkar aforesaid shall have mariehed 
his army to the distance of thirty q088 from Amritsar r and that, 
in any treaty which may hereafter bo coricluded between the 
British Government and Jaswant Eao Holkar, it shall bo stipu- 
lated that, immediately after the conclusiou of the said treaty, 
Hpllcar shall evacuate the territories of the Sikhs, and march 
towards his ' Own, and that he shall in no way whatever injure or 
destroy such parts of the Sikh country as may lie in bis route. 
"The British Government further agrees that, as long as the said 
Chieftains, Ranjit Singh and Fateh Singhj abstain from holding 
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any fviendly coiuiGction witli the enemies of that Qovernmentj 
ov from committing any act of hostility on their own parts against 
the said Government, the British armies shall, never enter the 
territories of the said Chieftains, nor will the British Government 
form any plans for the seizure or sequestration of their posses- 
sions or property. 

Dated 1st January, 1806. 

II. SlU DAVID OCHTERLONEY’S PROCLAMATION OF 1809. 

I'lempl or "‘/Itilluh Ntime/i," muter the Seal of General St. Leger, anA 
uniter the Seal and Signature of Colonel Ochterloney; written the 
of /•’ebriuiry, 1809, corresponding to the Zird Zee Hijeh, 1223, Hijereh. 

The British army having encamped near the frontiers of the 
Maharaja Eanjit Singh, it has been thought proper to signify tha 
pleasure of the British Government, by means, of this precept, 
in order to make all the Chiefs of the Maharaja acquainted with 
' the sentiments of the British Government, which have solely for 
their object and aim to confirm the friendship with the Maha- 
raja, and to prevent any injuiy to his country, the preservation 
of friendship between the two States depending on particular- 
conditions which are hereby detailed. 

The TftflMos in the fortress of Khur, Khanpur, and other 
places on this side of the river Sutlej, which have been placed 
in the hands of the dependents of the Maharaja, shall be razed, 
aiid the same placGS restored to their ancient possessors. 

The force of cavah^ and infantry which may hav-e crossed 
^ Sutlej must be recalled to the other side, to 

the country of the Maharaja. 

troops stationed at the Ghat of Philour must march 
thencej and depart to the other side of the river as describedi and 
in future the troops of the Maharaja shall never advance : into the 
. country of the. Chiefs situated on this side of the river, who have 
l Oalled ln for their sacurity and protection Thttnaa of the British 
in the manner that the British have placed 
at irnodetote,, number on. this side' of the Sutlej; if in' like 
Jha>a^r:a^;smMI force , by way oi Thana he stationed at thei Ghat 
of Phaour, It will not be objected to.. 
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If the Mahftraja persevere in the fulfilment of the aboyo 
stipulation, which he so repeatedly professed to do in presence of 
Mr. Metcalfe, such fulfilment will eonfinn the mutual friend- 
ship. In case of non-compliance with these stipulations, then 
shall it be plain that the Maharaja has no regard for the friend- 
ship of the British, hut, on the contrary, re-solves on enmity. lit 
such case the victorious British army shall cotnmence every mode 
of defence. 

The communication of thi.s precept is solely with the view 
of publishing the sentiments of the British, and to know those 
of . the Maharaja. The British are confident that the Maharaja 
will consider the contents of this precept as aboimding to his real 
advantage, and as affording a conspicuous proof of their friend- 
ship; that with their capacity for war, they are also intent on 
peace. ^ 

III. THE TREATY WITH LAHORE OE 1809. 

Treaty between the Britiek Govenmient and the Jtajo of Lahore. 

(Dated 2Sth April, 1809) 

"Whereas certain differences which had arisen between the- 
British Government and the Baja of Lahore have been happily 
and amfeably adjusted; and both parties being anxious to main- 
tain relations of perfect amity and concord, the following Articles 
of treaty, which shall be binding on the heirs and successors of 
the two parties, have been concluded by the Eaja Itanjit Singh 
in person, and by the agency of C. T. Metcalfe, Esquire, on the 
part of the British Government. 

Article 1 . — ^Perpetual friendship shall subsist between the 
British Government and the State of Lahore : the latter shall be 
considered, with respect to the former, to be on the footing of 
the most favoured powers, and the British Government will have 
no concern with the territories and subjects of the Eaja to the 
northward of the river Sutlej. 

Article 2 .- — ^The Eaja will never maintain in the territory 
which he occupies on the left bank of the river Sutlej niore troops 


1 Note : — The recorded transdnUon of this document has been . pre- 
served, although somewhat defective in style. 
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than are necessary for the internal duties of that territory, nor 
commit or suffer any encroachments on the possessions or rights 
of the Chiefs in its vieinity. 

Article 3 . — ^^fii the event of a violation of any of the preced- 
ing Articles, or of a departure from the rules of friendship, this 
treaty shall be considered null and void. 

Article d . — 'This treaty consisting of four Articles, having 
been settled and concluded at Amritsar, on the 25th day of April, 
laO'J, Mr. C. T. Metcalfe has delivered to the Baja of Lahore a 
coi)y of tlie same in English and Persian, under his seal and 
signature; and the Baja has delivered another copy of the same 
under his seal and signatm-e, and Mr. C. T. Metcalfe engages to 
procure within the space of two months a copy of the same, duly 
ratified by the Eight Honourable the Gfovemor-General in Coun- 
cil, on the receipt of which by the Baja, the present treaty shall 
be deemed complete and binding on both parties, and the copy 
of it now delivered to the Baja shall be returned. 

IV. PROCLAMATION OP PROTECTION TO CIS-SUTLEJ 
STATES AGAINST LAHORE. (Dated, 1809) 

TTan»Cation of an "Ittilah, Nameh," addressed to the Chiefs of the 
. Vorntry of Malm and Sirhind, on this side of the litver Sutlej. 

(Sid May, 1809). 

li is clearer than the sun, and better proved than the exist- 
ence of yesterday. that the marching, of a detachment of British 
tiroops to this side of the river Sutlej was entirely at the applies- ^ 
tion and earnest entreaty, of the several Chiefs, and originated 
sdeiy tem friendly considerations in the British Govemipent, to 
preserve: them in their possessions and independence. A treaty 
haying been condluded, on the 25th of April, 1809, between Mr. 
Metcalfe on the part of the British Government, And Maharaja 
■ Baiiia Singh, agreeably to the orders of the Bight Honourable 
the Governor-General in Council. I have the pleasure of publish-- 
satisfaction of the Chiefs of the country of : Malwa 
»M SfaStoid, pleasure and resolutions of -the British Goyern- 
•men-fc, aacentalpad in the seven foUowhig Articles;.^ 

. ?.^he country, of the Chiefs of Malwa and Sirhind 

&ilSnfe:^tS«e4 nader thaHrifish protection.,, they shaH ih: future 
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Ibe secured from the authority and influence of Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh, conformably to the terms of the treaty. 

Article 2 . — ^All the country of the Chiefs thus taken under 
urotection shall be exempted from all pecuniary tribute to the 
British Government. 

Article ’3.— The Chiefs shall remain in the full exercise of 
the same rights and authority in their own possessions which 
they enjoyed before they were received under the Britisli protec- 
tion. 

Article 4.— Should a British force, on purposes of general 
welfare, be required to march through the country of the said 
Chiefs, it is necessary and incumbent that every Chief shall, 
within his own possession, assist and furnish, to the fuH of his 
power, such force with supplies of grain and other necessaries 
which may be demanded. 

Article 5.— Should an enemy approach from any quarter for 
the purpose of conquering this country, friendship and mutual 
interest require that the Chiefs join the British army with all 
their force, and, exerting themselves in expelling the enemy, act 
under discipline and proper obedience. 

Arliole G . — European articles brought by merchants 
fi-om the eastern district for the use of the army; shall be 
allowed to pass, by the Tltanadars and Seyerdam of the several 
Chiefs, without molestation and the demand of duty. 

Article 7. — ^All horses purchased for the use of cavalry 
regiments, whether in the district of Sirhind or elsewhere, the 
bringers of which being provided with sealed '‘Eahdaries’' front 
the Resident at Delhi or officer commanding at Sirhind, shall be 
allowed to pass through the country of the said Chiefs without ; 
tholestation or the demand of du^. 

: V. PEOCLAMATION OF PROTECTION TO CIS-SUTLEJ STATES 
AGAINST ONE ANOTHER. (Dated, 1811.) 

!P.dT the. infotniation and Assurance of the Protected Chiefs of the Plains 

hetween the Sutlej attd Jumna. (22nd August, 1811). 

On the 3rd of May, 1809, an Etlanama, comprised of seven ; 
Articles, was issued by fhe orders of the British Government, , 
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purporting that the country of the Sardars of Sirhind and Malwa 
having como under their protection, Haja Kanjit Singh, agreeably 
to treaty, had no concern "with the possessions of the above 
Sardars; that the British Government had no intention of 
eltiiniing PeishkuHh ov Ncmirana, and that they should continue 
in the full control and enjoyment of their respective possessions: 
The publication of the above Etlanama was intended to, afford 
every confidence to the Sardars, that the protection of the , 
country was the sole object, that they had no intention of 
control, and that those having possessions should remain in full 
and complete enjoyment thereof. 

Whereas several Zamindars and other subjects of the. Chiefs- 
of this country have preferred complaints to the officers of the 
British Government, who having in view the tenor of the above 
Etlanama have not attended, and will not in future pay attention 
to them; — ^for instance, on the 15th of June, 1817, Delawar All 
Khan of Sarnaua complained to the Eesident of .Delhi against 
the officers of Eaja Sahib Singh for jewels and other property 
said to have been seized by them, who, in reply, observed, that 
the ‘‘Cusba of Samana being in the Amildari of Baja Sahib Singh, 
his complaint should be made to him”; and also, on the 12tb 
of July, 1811, Dussowndha Singh and Gurrnukh Singh complain- 
ed to Colonel Ochterloney, Agent to the Governor-General,, 
against Sardar Gbarat Singh, for their shares of property, &c. ; 
and, in repiy, it was written on the back of their arzt, "that 
since, during the period of three years, no claim was preferred 
against Charat Singh by any of his brothers, nor even the name 
of any co-partner mentioned ; arid since it was advertised in the 
MiartflOTa delivered to Sardars, that every Chief should 
remain, in the cpiiet and Ml enjoyment of his domains, the peti- 
tion could not be attended to,”— the insertion of these answers 
tc cohiplaints is intended as examples, and also that it may be- 
; impressed on the minds of every Zamindar and other subject, 
that the : attainment of justice is to. bo expected from their 
.respective Chiefs o'nlyi .that they may. not, in the smallest degree, , 
fcwerye from the -Observation of subordination It is, therefore, 

: b^Shly. inoumbent upon the Eajas and other Sardars of this sids 
of'i^e river Sufiej, that "they ejqjiain this to their ''respective 
subjjeote, and court: their confidence, that ; it may be clear .to 
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them, that complaints to the officers of the British Government 
will be of no avail, and that they consider their respective Sardiirs. 
as the source of justice, and that, of their. free will and accord,, 
they observe uniform obedience. 

And whereas, according to the first proclamation, it is not 
the intention of the Britlsli Government to interfere in the pos- 
sessions of the Snrdars of this country, it is nevertheless, for tlie 
purpose of ameliorating the condition of the ooirirnuJiity, particu- 
larly iiecessary to give general information, that several Sardar.s 
have, since the last incursion of Eaja liunjit Singh, wrested tho 
estates of others, and deprived them of their lawful possessions, 
and that in the restoration, they have used delays until detach- 
ments of the British army have been sent to effect restitution, 
as in the case of the Eani of Terah, the Sikhs of Cholian, the 
Talukas of Kaorwley and Chehlouiidy, and the village of Chiba ; 
and the reason of such delays aud evasions can only be attributed 
to the temporary enjoyment of the revenues- and subjecting the 
owners to irremediable losses. — ^It is, therefore, by order of the 
British Government, hereby proclaimed that if any one of the 
Ssrdars or others has forcibly taken possession of the estates of 
others, or otherwise injured the lawful otvners, it is necessary 
that before the occurrence of any comploint the proprietor should 
be satisfied, and by no means to defer the restoration of the 
property, — ^in which, however, should delays be made, and the 
interference of the British authority become requisite, the 
revenues of the estate from the date of ejection of the lawful 
proprietor, together with whatever other losses the inhabitants of 
that place may sustain from the march of troops, shall without 
scruple be demanded from the offending party; and for disobedi- 
ence of the present orders, a penalty, according to the cireunis- 
ttuicas of the case and of the offender shall be levied, agreeably 
to the decision of the British Government, 

VI. INDUS NAVIGATION TBEATY OF 1832. , 

Articles of a Vonve.ntinn estahlhhed between the llonmmMe the, Etmt 
India Company, end Ilia Iliyhneaa the Maharaja Jtunjit Situjk, the 
Ituter of the Punjab, for the opening of the Naviijation of the Sivjn 
Indue and Sutlej. (Originally drafled 26th December, 1832.) 

By the grace of God, the relations of firm alliance and 
indissoluble ties of friendship .existing between the Honourable 
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^he East India Company and His Highness the Maharaja Eanjit 
■Bingh, founded on the auspicious treaty formerly concluded by 
Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart., and since confirmed in the written, 
pledge of sincere amity presented by the Eight Honourable Lord 
W. C. Bentinck, Gr. C. B. and G. C. H., Governor-General of 
British India, at the meeting at Eupar, are, like the sun, clear 
and manifest to the whole world, and will continue unimpaired, ' } 
and increasing in strength from generation to generation : — By I 

virtue of these firmly established bonds of friendship, since the : 

•opening of the navigation of the rivers Indus proper (i.e. Indus 
below the confluence of the Eanclmad) and Sutjej, (a measure 
deemed expedient by both States, with a view to promote the ' 
general interests of commerce), — has lately been effected through 
the agency of Captain C. M. Wade, Political Agent at Ludhiana, 
deputed by the Eight Honourable the Governor-General for that 
purpose. The following Ai-ticles, explanatory of the conditions 
by which the said navigation is to be regulated, as concerns the 
nomination of offleera, the mode of collecting the duties, and the 
* protection of the trade by that rontej have been framed, in order 
-that the ofiBcers of the two States employed, in their execution 
may act accordingly: — 

. Article 1 . — ^Tiie provisions of the existing treaty relative to 
the right bank of the river Sutlej and all its stipulations, together 
with the contents of the friendly pledge already mentioned, shall 
remain binding, and a strict regard to preserve the relations of 
^’^®n^ship between the two States shall he the ruling principle 
of aefiori.^^^L^ treaty, the Honoiu-able - 

’Ccjnpauy has .notj nor will have any concern with the light bank , 
of :■ the wet. Sutlej V ■ ' 

Article .2.-— The tariff which is to be established for the line 
;Uf navigation in question' is intended to apply exclusively to the 
passage of merchandise by that route,, and not to interfere with 
. . the transit duties levied on goods prooeeding from one bank of 
the river to the other, nor with the places fixed for their collec- 
tion; they are to remain as heretofore. 

Article 3.-^Merehants frequentiiig the same route, while 
within ihelimife of the Maharaja ’s Government, ; are required to 
to'his authority, as is done by merchants 
V commit any acts offensive to the. civil and 

' ' fn^ttefelwis of the Sikhs. 
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Article 4 . — Any one purposing to go the said route will 
intimate his intention to the Agent of either State and apply for- 
a passport, agreeably to a form to be laid down ; having obtained 
which, ha may proceed on his journey. The merchants coming 
from Amritsar, and other parts on the right bank of the river 
Sutlej, are to intimate their intentions to the Agent of the 
Maharaja, at Hariki, or other appointed places, and obtain a. 
passport through him; and merchants coming from Hindustan, 
or other parts on the left bank of the river Sutlej, will intimate 
their intentions to the Honourable Company’s Agent, and obtain 
a passport through hirti. As foreigners, and Hihdustanisi and 
Sardars of the protected Sikh States and elsewhere, are not in 
the habit of crossing the Sutlej without a passport from the 
Maharaja’s officers, it is expected that such persons will here-: 
after also eonfol-in to the same rule, and not cross without the: 
usual passports. 

Article S . — A tariff shall be established exhibiting the rate- 
of duties leviable on each description of merchandise, which, 
after having been approved by both Governments, is to be the 
standard by which the superintendents and collectors of customs, 
are to be guided. 

Article 6. — Merchants are invited to adopt the hew' route 
with perfect confidence: no one shall be suffered to molest thgm 
or unnecessarily impede their progress, care being taken that 
they are only detained for the collection of the duties, in manriei* 
stipulated, at the established stations. 

Article 7.— The officers who are to be entrusted with the 
collection of the duties and examination of the goods on the 
right bank of the river shall be stationed at Mithankot and Hari- 
ki; at no other places but these two shall boats in transit on the 
river be liable to examination or stoppage. When : the persons 
in charge of boats stop of their own accord tb take in or give out . 
cargo, the goods will be liable to the local transit duty of the 
Maharaja’s Government, previously to their being landedj ak 
provided in Article 2. The superintendent stationed at Mithan- 
kot having, examined the cargo, will levy the established duty, 
and grant a. passport. With a written account of the cargo and; 
freight. On the arrival of the boat at Hariki, the superintendent 
of that station -will compare the passport with the cargo; and. 
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whatever goods are found in excess will be liable to the payment 
of the established duty, while the rest, having 'already paid duty 
at Mithankot, will pass on free. The same rule shall be observed 
in respect to merchandise . conveyed from Hariki by the way of 
the rivers towards Sind, that whatever may be fixed as .the 
share of duties on the right bank of the river Sutlej, in right of 
the, Maharaja’s own dominions and of those in allegiance to him, 
•the Maharaja’s officcra will collect it at the places appointed. 
iWith regard to the security and safety of merchants who moy 
adopt this rovite, the Maharaja's officers shall afford them every 
protection in their power ; and merchants, on halting for the night 
on either bank of the Sutlej, are required, with reference to the 
treaty of friendship which exists between the two States, to give 
notice, and to show their passport to the Thanadar, or officers in 
authority at the place, and request protection for themselves: 
if, notwithstanding this precaution^ loss should at any time occur, 
:a strict inquiry will be made, and reclamation sought from those 
who are blameable. The Articles of the present treaty for open- 
ing the navigation of the rivers ahovs-mentioned having, agree- 
V .ably to subsistrag relations, been approved by the Bight Honour-: 
able the Governor-General, shall be carried into execution 
nceordingly. 

Dated at Lahore the 26th of December, 1832. 

(Seal and signature at the top) 

■V'lr. SUPPLEMENTARY INDUS N.AVIGATION TREATY OF 1834. 

Draft of a Siij)fi{eme.ntarj/ Treaty hetioeen the British Government and 
Maharaja Hanjit Singh for establishing a Toll on the Indus. (29th 
November, 1834). 

: conformity with the subsisting relations of friendship, as 

•established and confirmed by former treaties, between the 
tlie East India Company and His Highness Maharaja 
Banjit Singh; and whereas in the olli Article of the treaty epn- 
' on the 26th day of December, 1832, it was 

; , stipulated that a moderate scale of duties should be fixed by the 
. ■ two i Governhveitis in concert, :to be levied on a.ll merchandize 
01 ’ triiusit lip ahd down t^^ and Sutlej; the said 

Governments being now of opinion that, owing to the inexpe- 
Kence .'pi the pbq.pie of these countries in such matters, the mode 
')^;;l?^ing ^uti^® then: proposed (Wts. on the value and quantity 
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of goods) could not fail to give rise to mutual misunderstandings 
■and reclamations, have, with a view to prevent these results, 
■determined to substitute a toll, which shall be levied on all boats, 
with whatever merchandize laden. The following Articles have 
■therefore been adopted as supplementary to the former treaty; 
and, in conformity with them, each Government engages that 
the toll shall be levied, and its amount neither be increased nor 
•diminished except by mutual consent. 

Article 1. — A toll of Us. 570 shall bo levied on all boats 
laden with merchandize in transit on the rivers Indus and Sutlej 
■between the sea and Eupar, without reference to their size, or 
to the weight or value of their cargo ; the above tolls to be divided 
.among the dilferent States in proportion to the extent of territory 
■which they possess on the banks of these rivers. 

Article 2 . — ^The portion of the above toll appertaining to 
the Lahore Chief in right of his territory on both banks of these 
rivers, as determined in the subjoined scale, shall be levied 
opposite to Mithankot on boats coming from the sea towards 
Eupar, and in the vicinity of Hari-ki-Pattan on boats going from 
Eupar towards the sea, and at hb other place:— 

In right of territory on the In right of territoiy on the 
right bank of the rivers left bank of the rivers In- 

Indus and Sutlej, Es. 155 dus and S\iflei, the Ma- 

4 ans. , haraja’s share, of Es. 07 

To nhs. 9 pie. 

Article 3. — In order to facilitate the realization of tho toil 
•due to the different States, as well as for the speedy and satisfac- 
tory adjustment of any disputes which may arise connected with 
the safety of the navigation and the welfare of the trade by the 
new route, a British officer will reside opposite to Mithankot, 
and a native agent on the part of the" British Government 
■opposite to Havi-ki-Pattan. These officers will be subject to the 
;drders of the British Agent at Ludhiana; and the agents who 
may be appointed to reside at those places on the part of the 
dther States concerned in the navigation, vis., Bahawalpur and 
: ■ Sind, together with those of Lahore, will co-operate with them 
V" ' in the execution of their duties. ' . 
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Article i . — ^Iii order to guard against imposition on the part, 
oi merchants in making false eomplainta of being plundered of; 
property -n-liich formed no .part of their cargoes, they are required, 
when taking out their passports, to produce an invoice of fhelr- 
cargo, which being duly authenticated, a copy of it will be 
annexed to their passports ; and wherever their boats may be- 
bi’ought to for the night, they are required to give immediate 
notice to the Ttiunudara or officers of the place, and request 
protection for themselves, at the same time showing the pass- 
ports they may imvc received at Mithankot or Hariki, as the- 
ca se may be. 


Article 5. — Such parts of the 5th, 6th, 9tli, and 10th,. 
Articles of the treaty of the 26th of December, 1832, as have 
I't-ference to the fixing a duty on the value and quantity 
of merchandise, and to the mode of its coUeotion, are herebs'- 
rescinded, and the foregoing articles substituted in their place,, 
agreeably to which and the conditions of the preamble, the toll. 
Tvill he levied. 

-N. B.— rA distribution of the shares due to the British, 
protected States and the feudatories of the Maharaja on the left 
bank of the Sutlej will be detrermined hereafter. 


Vlil. THE IBIPAKTITE TREATY WITH RANJIT SINGH AND- 
SITAH SHtrJA OP 1838. 


Treatif of AUianee and Iriehdah^ vetween Maharaja Banjit Singh and' 
Shah Shuja-ul-MafV, viilh the ajipraiation of, and in concert mth the 
Hriliah (focernmmt. (Done at Lahore, 26th June, 1838, signed at- 
SiihlBi 25th June, 1838.) 


Whereias a treaty was formerly concluded between Maharaja. 
IMnjit bir.gh and Shah Sliuja-ul-Mulk, ;, consisting of foufteon 
Articleis, exclusive of the preamble and the oonclusibn; And 


whereas: the execution of the provisions of the said treaty was 
suspend^ foe certain reasons : And whereas at this tiine, Mr. 
IV. M. Macnaghten having been deputed by the Bight Honour- 
#hle fteorge Lord' Auckland,: :(J;.G.B..;, G 
India, to ;th^. Presence of Maharaja Jtanjit Singh, and vested with 
powers fwm a treaty, in a manner consistent with the 
ttleridly engagements subsisting between the two States, the- 
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treaty aforesaid is revived, and concluded with certain modifica- 
tions, and four new articles have been added thereto, with the 
approbation of; and in concert with the British Government, the 
provisions whereof, ascertained in the following eighteen Articles, 
' will be duly and faithfully observed;— - 

Article I.- — Shah Shuja-ul-Midk disclaims all title on tbe 
part of himself, his heirs and successors, and all the Sadozais, 
to all the territories lying on either bank of the river Indus, that 
may be possessed by the Maharaja, Kashmir, including its 
limits, E., W., N., S., together with the fort of Attok, 
Ghuch Hazara, Khubul, Umbi with its dependencies, oii tiio left 
bank of the aforesaid river, and on the right bunk I’esluiwar, 
with the Yusufzai territory, the Khataks, Husht Nagr, 
Mitciini, Kohat, Hungu, and ail places dependent on Pesha- 
war, as far as the Khyber Puss, Bannu, the Waziri territorj", 
Dowr-Tank, Gurang, Kalabngh and Kliushalgarh, with their 
dependent districts, Dera Ismail Khan, and its dependency, Kot 
Mithan, Omar Kot, and their dependent territory, Sunghur, 
Hurround-Dajui, Hajipur, Eajenpur, and the three Kutehes, as 
well as Munkehra, with its district, and the province of Multan, 
situated on the left bank. These countries and places are consi- 
dered to be the property, and to form the estate, 6f the 
Maharaja; the Shah neither has nor will have any concern with 
them; they belong to the Maharaja and His posterity from 
generation to generation. : 

Article 2. — The people of the country on the other side of 
Khyber will not be suffered to commit robberies, or aggressions, 
or any disturbances on this side. If any defaulter of either 
State, who has embezzled the revenue, take refuge in the terri- 
tory of the other, each party engages to surrender him, and no 
person shall obstruct the passage of the stream which issues out 
of the Khyber defile, and supplies the fort of Fatehgarh with 
water according to ancient usage. 

Article 3. — ^As, agreeably to the treaty established between 
the British Government and the Maharaja; no- one can cross 
from the left to the right bank of the Sutlej witliout a passport 
from tfie Maharaja, the same rule shall be observed regarding 
the passage of the Indus, whose waters join the Sutlej, and no 
one shall be allowed to cross the Indus without the Maharajahs 
permission. , 

11 
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Article 4,— ‘Regarding Shikarpur and the territory of Sind, 
bn the right bank of the Indus, the Shah will agree to abide by 
whatever may be settled as right and proper, in conformity with 
the happy relations of friendship subsisting between the British 
Government and the Maharaja through Captain Wade. 

Article 5.— When the Shah shall have established has au- 
fhbrity in Kabul and Kandahar, lie will annually send the 
Maharaja, the following articles, vk., — 55 high-bred horses of 
u])]»i’r,vt!d colour, and pleasant jjaees; 11 Persian scimitars; 7 
Persian poignards; 25 good mviles; fruits of various kinds, both 
dry and fresh; and Sirdars or Musk melons, of a sweet and deli' 
cate flavour (to be sent throughout the year by the way of the 
Kabul river to Peshawar); grapes, pomegranates, apples, . 
quinces, almonds, raisins, pistahs or chestnuts, an abundant 
supply of each; as well as pieces of satin of every colour; chogas 
of fur ; kimkhabs wrought with gold and silver; and Persian 
carpets, altogether to the number of 101 pieces, — all these 
articles the Shah, will continue to send every year to the 

Maharaja. V 

Article 6.— Bach .party shall address the other on terihs of 
equality. , 

Article 7 . — ^Merchants of Afghanistan who may be desirous 
of trading to Lahore, Amritsar, or any other parts of the Maha- 
raja’s possessions, shall not be stopped or molested on their way; 
-on the strict orders shall he issued to facilitate their 

intercoufse, and the Maharaja engages to observe the same line 
of conduct bn his part, in respect to traders who ruay wish to 
■ ’.'prooeed to:;A^hauiBtan. 

■■■■yAAicte. :8.r-fThe Maharaja will yearly send to the; Shaih the 
.Ipllbwing articles in' the way of friendship :-^55 pieces of shawls ; > 
of muslin; II dooputtahs; 5 pieces of kimkhah; 5 ; 
-scarfa ; ■ 6 turbans ; 55 loads of Bareh rice (peculiar to. Peshawar. ), 

■ Article $.*---Any of the Maharaja’s oflScers, . who may \be 
'depute to Afghanistan to purchase horses, or on any other 
as well^as those who may be sent by the Shah intb the 
purpose' Of purchasing piece . goodsi or shawls,;; : 

.V >000 rupees, 'wiU be treated liy: both: sides 

. : and e^rory faeUity will he afforded 'to them 

■ fir lb« their commission. 
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Article 10 . — ^Whenever the armies of ; the two States may 
happen to be assembled at the same place, on no account shall 
the slaughter of kine be permitted to take place. 

Article 11 . — ^In the event of the Shah taking an auxiliary 
force from the Maharaja, whatever booty may be acquired from 
Barakzais in jewels, horses, arms, great and small, shall be 
equally divided between the two contracting parties. If the Shah 
should succeed in obtaining possession of their property, without 
the assistance of the Maharaja’s troops, the Shah agrees to send 
a portion of it by his own agent to the Maharaja in the way of 
friendship. . 

Article 18 . — ^An exchange of missions charged with letters 
:and presents Shall constantly take .place between the two parties. 

Article 13 . — Should the Maharaja require the aid of any of 
the Shah’s troops in furtherance of the objects contemplated by 
this treaty, the Shah engages to send a force commanded by one 
•of his prineipnl officers; in like manner the Maharaja \vill furnish 
the Shah, when required, with an auxiliary force, composed of 
Mahomedans, and commanded by one of the principal officers^ 
as far as Kabul, in furtherance of the objects contemplated by 
this treaty. When the Maharaja may go to IPeShawar, the Shah 
ivill depute a Shahzada to visit him, on which occasions tlie 
Maharaja will receive and dismiss him with the honour and 
•consideration due to his rank and dignity,; 

Article 14 . — ^'Ihe friends and enemies of each of the three 
high powers, that is to .say, the British and Sikh Governments, 

. and Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk, shall be the friends and enemies of all. 

; Afh'o^s .'jf.^'^Shah Shuja-uI-Mulk engages,, after the attain- 
ment of his object, to pay withbpt fail to the Maharaja the Slim 
of two, lakhs of rupees, of the Nahakshahi or Kuldar einTeney, 
calculating from the date, on which; the Sikh troops injiy be dis- 
. patched for the purpose of reinstating His Majesty in Kabul, in 
consideration: of the Maharaja stationing a force of not less than 
. SdOO me and infantry,; of the Mfthomednn. persuasibn, 

; ■ yithin thn ^ tevritoryj for the supiiort of the 

• to the aid of His " Majesty, whenever the 

British Giovernment, in concert and counsel with the Maharaja, 
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•siialV deeni their aid uecessary ; and when any matter of gi-eat 
itoportanCe may arise to the westward, such measures will be 
adopted with regard to it as may seem expedient and proper at 
the time to the British and Sikh Governments. In the event of 
the Maharaja's requiring the aid of any of the Shah’s troops, a 
deiluclion shall be made Trom the subsidy proportioned to the 
period for which such aid may be afforded, and the British Gov- 
ernment holds itself I’esponsible for the punctual payment of the 
above sum annually to the Maharaja, so long as the provisions of 
this treaty are duly observed. 

Arliele 16. — Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk agrees to relinquish for 
himself, his heirs, and successor, all claims of supremacy and 
arrears of tribute over the country now held by the Amirs of 
Sind, (which will continue to belong to the Amirs and their 
successors in perpetuity), on condition of the payment to him 
by the Amirs of such a sum as may be determined under' the 
mediation of the British Government; 1,500,000 of rupees of 
such payment being made oyer by him to Maharaja Eanjit Singh. 
On these payments being completed. Article 4th of the treaty 
of the 12th March, 1883, ^ will be considered oanceUed, and the 
customary interchange of lettere and suitable presents between 
the Maharaja and the Amirs of Sind shall be maintained as 
heretofore. 

Article IT.^When Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk shall have succeeded 
in establishing his authority in Afghanistan, he shall not attack 
or molest his nephe'W, the ruler of Herat^, in the possessibn of the 
territories now subject to his Government. 

Article 18. — Shah Shuja-ul-Mulk binds himself, his heirs, 

. Qiid successors, to refrain from entering into negotiations ;with 
any foreign State without the Imovs^Jedge and. consent of :tte 
British and Sikh Governments, and to oppose any power haviing 
; the design to invade the British and Sikh territofies by force 
:,of arBttSj to the utmost of his ability. 

The three powers, parries to {his treaty, namely; the Brirish 
; Government, Maharaja ' Eanjit- Singh, and Shah Shuja-hl-Mnlk, 
cordially .agree to the foregoing Articles. There shall be lio d,evia- 

i iQetween Shah Shttja ^and Banjit Singh. . ' ; ' 

" ‘2 . Shah;. KAmraii; ... 
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tiODS from them, and in. that case the present treaty shall be 
considered binding for ever, and this treaty shall come into 
operation from and after the date on which, the seals and 
signatures of the three contracting parties shall have been 
affixed thereto. 

Done at Lahore, this 26th day of June, in the year of our 
Lord 1838, corresponding with the 15th of the month of Assarh i 

1895, era of Bikrainjit. 

i 

Eatified by the Right Honourable the Governor-General at 
^imla, on the 23rd day of July, A.D. 1838. ; 

(Signed) Auckland. 

Ranjit Singh. 

Shuja-ul-Mulk. 

' i 
.! 

jX. INDUS AND SUTLEJ TOLL AGREEMENT OF 1839. ' 

Agreement Kntered into with the. Government of Lahore, regarding the ■ 

Duties to be levied an the Transit of Merchandize bg the Hivers Sutlej 

and Indus,. in modification of the Supjlementary Articles of the Treaty I 

0 / 1832. (Dated J9th May, 1839.) . : j 

i 

I 

Objections having been urged against the levy of the same 
duty on a boat of a small as on one of a large size, and the . | 
merchants having solicited that the duties might be levied on the 
niaundage, or measurement, of the boats, or on the value of the 
goods, it is therefore agreed, that hereafter the whole duty shall 
be paid at one place, and either at Ludhiana or Ferozpur, or at 
Mithankot ; . and that the duty be levied on the merchandize, 

•and not on the boats, a.s follows:— 


Pushmeena ... ... per waund 10 rupees, ^ 

Opium ... ’ ... — 7^ rupees. 

Indigo ... ... ... — 2^ rupeeis. 

Dried fruits ... ... — ^ . .1 rupee. 

Superior silks, muslins, broad cloth, &o. 6 annas. 
Inferior silks, cottons, chintzes 4 annas- 
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On .Exports from the Punjab 


Sugar, ghee, 

oil, -drugs, ginger, saffron. 



and cotton 

... per maund 

4 

annas. 

Madder 

. ... ... — 

8 

annas. 

Grain 

... — 

2 

annas. 


On Imports from Bombay. 



.\11 Imports whatever, ... per maund 

4 

annas. 

X. INDUS 

AND SUTLEJ TOLL AGREEMENT 

OE 1840. 


Tjeaty lietwetin the Lahore, and British Governments, regarding the levy of- 
Transit Duties oh Boats navigating the Sutlej and Indus. (Dated 27th 
June, 1840.) 

, I’ormerly a treaty was executed by the Right Honourable 
Lord W. Cavendish Bentinck, the Governor-General of India, on 
the 14th of Poos Sambut, 1889 (corresponding with A. D. 1832), 
fhrough Goloneh then Captain Wade; concerning the navigation 
oE the Sutlej and the Sind rivers in the Khalsa territory, in con- 
currence with the wishes of both the friendly and allied Govern- 
ments. Another treaty' on the subject was subsequently execut- 
ed, through the same officer, in Sambat, 1891 (corresponding 
with A.D. 1834), fixing a duty on every mercantile boat, inde- 
pendent of the quantity of its freight and the nature of ita 
merchandize, A third treaty was executed on this subject, in 
accordance with the wishes of both Goverrnnents, on the arrival 
of Mr., Clerk, Agent to the Governor-General at the Durbar, in 
May, 1839, adjusting the rate of duties oh merchandize accord- 
ing to quantity, and land; and it was also specified, that no 
; further.,redndtiiOn of those rates should be proposed between the 
two Governments. On the visit of that gentleman to 
: jChafsa Durbar at .‘t.mritsar, in Jith Sambat, 1897 (corresponding 
With May, 1840), the difficulties and inconvenience which 
setnied to result to trade under the system proposed last year, 
in. .consequence of the obstruction to boats for tho: purpose of 
tetHfdh, and the ignorance of traders, and the difficulty pf.: adjust- 
ing duties according to the different kinds of articles freighted in 
' heats, Were all stated; and-that gentleman proposed to 
■ flxi)lg’*5.ficale of duties jwopnrtipnate.. to 

,t||frnt6teuteto0istt of boats, and.not on the kind of oommodjtiiss. 
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if this arrangement should be approved of by both Governments,.; 
Having reported to his Government the eireumstance of the 
case, he now drew up a schedule of the rate of duties on the 
mercantile boats navigating the rivers Sind and Sutlej, and for- 
warded it for the consideration of this friendly Durbar ; the 
Khalsa Government, therefore, with a due regard to the estab- 
lished alliance, having added a few sentences in accordance with 
the late treaties, and agreeably to what it is already well under- 
stood, has signed end sealed the schedule; and it shall never be 
liable to any contradiction, difference, change, or alteration, 
■without the concurrence and consent of both Governments, in 
consideration of mutual advantages, upon condition it does not 
interfere with the established custom duties at Amritsar, Lahore, 
and . other inland places, or the otl^r rivers in the Khalsa 
territory, 

'Ariiele 1. — -Grain, wood, limestone, will be free from duty. 

Article 2. — ^With exception of the above, every commodity 
to pay duty according to the measurement of the boat, 

ilrfiole 8.— Duty on a boat hot exceeding 50 maunds of 
freight proceeding from the foot of the Hills, Eupar, or Ludhiana 
to Mithankot or Eojhan, or from Eojhan or Mithankot to the 
loot of the Hills, Eupar, or Ludhiana, will be, 50 rapees; via. 
Hrom the foot of the Hills to Ferozpur, or back 20 Eupees 
Erom Eerozpur to Bahawalpur, or back 15 ,, 

From Bahawalpur to Mithankot or Eojhan, or 
back ... 15 ” : 

The whole trip, up or down .50 Eupees 

Duty on a boat above 250 maunds, but iiot exceeding 500 
maunds: from the foot ot the Hills, Eupar, or ‘ Ludhiana to 
. Mithankot or Eojhan, or from Eojhan or Mithankot to the foot 
cf the Hills, Eupar, or Ludhiana, will be 100 rupees, viz. 

From the foot of the Hills to Ferozpur, or back 40 Eupees 
From Ferozpur to Bahawalpur, or back ... 80 ,, 

From Bahawalpur to Mithankot op Eojhan, or 

back ... ... ... ... 30 *’ 

The whole trip, up or down 100 Eupees. 
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' i)ut 7 on ail boats abore 500 maunds will be 160 rupees; iiis. 
'■ Prorii the foot of the Hills to Herozpur, or .bach 60 Eupees 
' From Eerospur to Bahavvalpur or back. ,,, 45 ,, 

' From Eahawajpur to Mithankot or Eojhan, or 
' back ... ... -. 46 ” 


• The whole trip, up or down 150 Eupees. 

, Article d . — Boats to be classed li 2, or 3, and the same to be 
written on the boat, and every boat to be registered,' 

Article 6.— These duties on merchandize frequenting the Sutlej 
'and Sind are not to interfere with. the duties on the banks of 
other rivers, or with the established , inland custom-houses 
■'throughout the Khalsa^territory, which will .remain on their 
usual footing. . 

Dated I3th Assarh, Sambat 1897, corresponding with 27th 
. June, 1640. ' 


XI. REVENUES OF THE PUNJAB A& ESTIMATED iN 1844. 


TRIBUTARY STATES. 

Hitaspnr. Tribute, 10,000. Under Lebna Singh 
Suket. Do. 25,000 Do. 

Chantba. Not known. Under Golab Singh 

Hajaqri. ' Do.. Do. 

Ladakh. Ttibule, 42,000. Do. . 

Isksrdo. Do. ' 7,0^. Do. 



iyo<'!.--AiJ of these States, excepting Bikspuf, 
inejf. he ffeg&rded rather as farms held by the 
Chiefs thaii as tributary principalities; and, 
ordmarit^, all the resources of the Chiefs beiiig 
at. the disposal of the Goveriiment representative, 
\ the protiable levetiues luivc therefore been entered 
in full, instead of the inure pecuniary payment. 


Rupees. 


8,65,000 


LAND REVENUE. 

J’ar/ns. 


. Mandh Farm with the Baja of Mandi, who was . " " '' ' ‘ 

> alloVfed' ohe. lakh out of 'the. four for 
bit expense*: ■ w . .. 1 ..; : : ., 4,00,000 ■ 

Eitlfli.' The . members 

J.. - eiom . ■ 1,20,000 

. Jnswam . 7^ fa^ a Jaigir ... ... 1,25,000 
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iangra. Do. not included m 

the farm 

Eotlehr. The family had a Jaigir -v 

Siba. The family may almost be regarded as 
Jaigirdars for the whole estate ; they 
served with horse _ _ ... 

Jfnrpnr.' The family had a Jaigir ... 

Haripur. Do. . ... 

Dutarpur. Do. 

Kotluh. Do. ... 

Note. — The . above ware all under Lelina Singh 
Majithia. 

Bissbhli. Family at large ! was held by Baja 

Hira Singh ... .... 

JKashrair. Sheikh Qliulam ItahiuddiA : 

C.ontraot ... ... 21,00,000 

Troops i;, ... 5,00,000 

Assignments ... 4,00,000 

Aluzaflarahad, &c. (Under Kashmir). The Muza- 
ffarabad Chief a Jaigirdar ... 

f Baja Golab Singh. The ") 

■Chuch, Hazara j Gundghur and Tarnouli I 
.and Pukhiee 4 Chiefs have Joigim; but )■ 

Dhumtowr. 1 they are almost indepen- | 

i. dent freebooters ... 1. 

Bawalpindi. Dewan Hakim Bai ... 

Hasan Abdal, f Dewan Mul Baj : he lately ) 

Khatir, and -j held Chuch Hazara also )• 

Ghehpee. 1 ’ J 

Dhunneo, Kutass, I aiw..!, ; 

and Chukkowal ( ^'"8“ 

Peshawar. Sardar Tej Singh. The^ . Barakzais 
have Jaigirs ... — ;••• 

Tank-Bannu. Dewan Daulat Bai. The Chief 
fled; his brother a Jaigir .., 

Dera Ismail, Khan. Dewan Daulat, Bai. The | 
Chief a Jaigir ... ••• j 

hlultan, Dera Ghazi . , 

Khan, Munkehra i Dewan Sa-wan Mai ... | 

Contract . ... 36,00,000 

Troops ■ ... 7,00,000 

Assignments,' &o. , ... 2,00,000. 

Bamnagar, &c, Dewan Sawan Mai- v,. 

Mitta Tpwana. The late Dhian Singh- 
Bhereh Khnshab. Baja Golab Singh w.. 

Find Dadul Khan. . Do. ■ ... ... 

Gujrat... Do; 

'Wazirabad, &q. The late Suohet ^ngh 
Sialkot. Baja, Golab, Singh ' ... 

Jalandar DoaK Sheikh Imamuddin .v.- .. 

Shekhpura, && Sheikh Imamaddjn ...■ ■ ■■ ... 

Cis-Sutlej farms , ... ... ' 

Miscellaneous farms in the- Punjab .;. ..; 


Bupees. 

6,00,000 

26,000 


20 , 000 , 

3.00. 000 

1 . 00 . 000 
60,000 
20,000 


75,006 


30,00,0(10 

1,00,000 


1,60,000 

i)po,o(io. 

1. 00. 000 

1 . 00 . 000 

10,00,000 
" 2,60,000 
4,60,000' 


46,PO,000 

3,00,000 

1,00,000 

1,00,000 

60,000 

3.00. 000 

9.00. 000 
5O,0OO 

22,00,000 

'2,60,080 

6,60,000 

15,00,000 


■) 169, 

• 1. 


Bupees. 


I,79,fi5,000^ 
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' lieliffious Orants. 

Held by “Sodhis” 

Held by “Badis” . ... ' 

Aliaoelluncous ; viz., Akalis, Fakirs, Brahmins, 
and the lands attached to Amritsar, 

&c. Stc, ... 

Hill Jaiijit» of the. Jammu Sajat. 
Jesrota, &c. Hira Singh. The Chief a Jaigir ... 
P.ider, and other di.s- 1 
tricts of Chambii. Golab Singh 

J ‘ 

Bhudurwah. Golab Singh (in Jaigir with uncle 
of Chamba Baja) 

itankot. The late Suchet Singh. Family a 
Jaigir ... .... 

Bhuddoo. Do. Do, 

Bundralta. Do. Do, 

Chnnini (Bamnagar). Golab Singh. Do. ... 
Jammu and Golab Singh. Families mostly 
Biassi. refugees 

Samba. The late Suchet Singh. Family extinct 
or fled 

Kishtwar. Golab S>hgb. ' Family refugees 
. Akhiiai, including f 

■■‘1 Golab Singh, Family a 
d Jaigir. 


Cbuklcana, with 
Keri Singh’s 
family. 




Bljiimbsr. The late Dbian Singh. Some mem- 
bers of family Jaigirs; others refugees 
The Chibh-Bhow tribes. The late Dbian Singh. 
Family Jaigirs 


. i Jaigire. 

Kotli. The late Dhian Singh. Family Jaigirs ... 

Siinuch, Do. Family perhaps 

refugees ... 

Dangulti, Khanpur, 4c., Golab Singh, Some 
meiiihers of fatnily Jaigirs; others pri- 
soners; others refug^;< 

Various Jaigim held by the Jammu Bajas 
(iti the plains) ... ... 

The Kangra Rajas (Ranbir Chand, &c.) 

Sardar Dehna Singh Majithia v,. ... 

^tdar Nihol .Singh Ahluwalia . ■ ... 

Sardar Kisben : Singh (son of Jamadar Ehushai 

''Eiiirdnr"'!tid>^ingh ■ ■ - Z. 

;^r«tftrs , wiun' Sins^ and Chattar Singh Attari-. 

te&r 8hai»«ih«x.l^|eh Sindhanwala 

fiBW&Bf and other sons of Hari 

-.r.’ 



1 . 25.000 
1,00,000 

60,000 

50.000 

60.000 

1 . 26.000 

30.000 

4 , 00,000 

40.000 
1 , 60,000 

60.000 


1 , 60,000 

1,00,000 


30,000 

70,000 

1,00,000 

6,00,000 
1,00,000 
3 , 60,000 
g , 06,000 

1 , 80,000 

.60,000; 

1 , 80 , 000 . 
, 16,000 

, 16,000 
' 6,000 


Rupees. 


20 , 00 , 000 > 


2 , 05 , 60 , 0 d 0 > 
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Bupees. 

Bupees. 

Kunwar -Tara Singh 

Saidur Jownhir Singh {uncle o£ Oalip Singh) ... 

Sardar .Mangal. Singh ... 

Sardar Fateh Singh Man ... 

Sardar Attar Singh Kalianwala 

Sardar Hukum Singh Mulwai 

Sardar Behia Singh Mokul 

Sardars Sultan Mahomed, Syed Mahomed, and 
Fir Mahomed Khans 

Sardar Jamaluddin Khan ... ... ... 

Sheikh Ghulara Mtihiiiddin ... . ... 

Fakir Azizuddin and his brothers .... ..; 

Downn Sawan Mai ... ... ■ 

Miscellaneouis ... ... ... ... 

20,000 

60,000 

60,000 

60,000 

50,000 

50,000 

50.000 

1,60,000 

1,00,000 

30.000 
1,00,000 

20.000 
60,00,000 

06,25,0001 

CUSTOMS, &o. 

r ' 

Salt Mihes. Baja Golab Singh 

Town Duties. Amritsar. The late Dhian Singh 
j Do. Lahore. Do. ... 

Miscellaneous Town Duties ... 

'‘Ahkari" (Excise), &c. &c, Lahore ... 

Transit Duties. Ludhiana to Peshawar 
"Mohurana" (Stamps) 

8,00,000 

6.50.000 

1.60.000 
1,00,000 

50,000 

6,00,000 

2,60,000 

24,00,000’ 



Total . , .... 


3,24,75,000 


HEGAPITtJLATION, 

Land Kevende : — 

Tributary States ... 

Farms ... ... .. 

Eleemosynary ... 

Jsigirs ... ... 

CVSIOMS, &c. 

Total 


Rupees 

5,66,000’ 

... 1,79,85,000 
... , 20 , 00,000 ■ 
95,25.000 
... 24,00,000 


; ... 3,24,76,000 
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XII. THE AEMY OP LAHORE, AS RECORDED IN 1844. 


The Regular Army 

fc-S 

s.g 

A 

QS 

(0 

.i: o 
g B 

0] *>JA 

CJ “ 

Light 

Artillery 

Heavy 

Guus 

Oomniandants of Corps. 

Description or race , of 
Men. 

'3 

(K 

1§ 
o •*» 

Sordar Tej Singh 

Sikhs 


4 

1 

10 

0 

0 

Gen. I’ertnb Singh Pu- 

Sikhs . ;.. 


3 

0 


0 


tiwalu. 









Gen. Jowalii Singh ... 

Inf. Sikhs; Art. Bijchs 

2 

0 

4 

0 

0 



and Mahomedans. 







Slielkh Imainnddin* ... 

Mahomedans 

, 

a 

0 

4 

0 

0 

Sardar Lohna Singh 

Infantry, Sikhs ; Guns 

2 

0 

■El 

3 

2 

Majithin. 


chiefly Sikhs. 







Geh. Bishen Singh ... 

Mahomedans ; a few 

2 

d 

3 

0 

b 



Sikhs 







Gen. Golab Singh Pohu- 

3 

Mahomedans ; Guns, 

a' 

mm 

14 

0 

0 

vindhia. 


Sikhs and Mahome 









dans. 







General Mehtab Singh 

Inf. Stkhs ; Cav. mixed ; 

4 

1 

12 

0 

0 

Majithia. 


Art. Sikhs and Mah 







General Gurdut Singh 


Inf. chiefly Sikhs; 


8 

0 

m 

0 

,0 

Majithia, 


Guns. S. and M. 







Ool. John Holmes ... 


' Pormerly under 


1 

0 

10 

0 

Vo 



■ Gen. Court. 







Gen. Dhowkul Singh 

Hindustanis : a few 

2 

0 

0 

0 

0 



Sikhs. 







Colonel Cortlandt (dis- 

Inf. Sikhs and Hind. 


2 

0 

10 

■1 

0 

■ charged). 


Guns, Sikhs and Mah. 






Sheikh Ghulam Muhi- 

Inf. Sikhs? Guns. Sikhs 

1 

0 

6 

8 

0 

uddin. 


and Mahomedans. 







Dewan Adjudhia Per- 

Inf. Sikhs;. Art. Sikhs 

4 

2 

.12 

22 

0 

shadj Guns under 


and Mahomedans 







Ilahi Gukhsh, General. 


(Gen. Ventura). 


; 





Gen. Golab Singh Cal- 

Sikhs 


4 

1 

16 

0 

0 

cuttawala (decea.sed). 









Dewan Jodha Ram ... 

Sikhs, Mahom., Hill 


4 

1 

12 

8 

0 



men (Gen., Avitabile) 







Geiv. Hanh Singh Man. 


Sikhs Mahomedans 

4 

n 

10 

Bl 

0 

Sardar ' Nehal Singh 

Inf. Sikhs and Mahom. 


1 

M 

4 

11 

0 

Alhuwatia.' 


Art. chiefly Mahom. 



H 




Dewan Sawau Mai 

Mahom. and some Sikhs 

3 


6 

0 

40 

Raja Hita Singh 

Hill men, some Mah. &c. 

2 

1 

0 

8 

6 

Raja Golab Singli 


Do. Do. 


8, 

0 

16 

0 

40 

Raja Suchet Singh (dec.) 


Do. Do. 


2\ 

1 

4 

n 

10 

Capt. Kiildip Singh ... 

Gnrkhas ... ... 


1 

U 

Kl 

Kl 

0 

Contmandant Bhag Singh 

Sikhs and Mahomedans 

0 

M 

6 

n 

0 

CkmtiQandant Sheo 


Do. . Do. 


0 

Kl 

8 

Kl 

0 

i 'Penbad ■ ■ 





- 




Miar Lai Singh , » 


Do. Do. 


Q 

1 

10 

0 

H 


^ Sh^tkb lniainuddin subsequently raised a fourth regiinent. 
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The Regnlar Army 

Infantry 

Begiment. 

U 

1 > M 

« ti 

0(4 

, ^ 

Heavy 

)Guns. 

Commandants of 
Corps. 

Description or Race 
of Men, 

.S'S 

Field 

Garri- 

son 

Sardar Kishen Singh ... 

Mull, and Hindustanis 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Den. Kishen Singh ... 

Sikhs and Mahoniedan.s 

u 


22 

0 

0 

Sardar Sham Singh ... 
Attariwalla. 

Do. Do. 

0 

i 

H 

10 

0 

Mian: Pirthi Singh ... 

Chiefly Mahohaodan.s ... 

0 

0 

0 

66 

0 

Gen. Mehwa Singh ,,, 

Sikhs and Mahomedans 

0 

Kl 


10 

0 

Col. Amir Chand ... 

Chiefly Mahomedans ... 

0 

.0 


10 

0 

Commandant Muzhar 

Ali 

Mah. and Hindustanis 

0 

H 


0 

0 

Jowahir Mai Mistri 
(Lahore). 

Mahomedans; a few 
Sikhs. 

0 


0 

20 

12 

Commandant Sukhn 
Singh (Amritsar). ... 
Miscellaneous Garrison 

Sikhs and some Hindus- 
tanis. 

0 


0 

' 1 

0 

i 

, 

10 

Guns ... ... 


0 


0 

0 

60 



la 

8 

228 

156 

171 


Aiauact of the, loltoU Army. 

Sixty Begiments infantry, at 700 .... 42,000 

Hamghols, Akaiis ... ... 6,000 

Irieg. Levies, Garrison Companies, &c, ... 46,000 

^ 92,000 infantiy. 

"Eight Begiments Cavalry, at 600 ... 4,800 

“Ghorohurras” (Horse) -r ... 12,000 

Jaigirdari Horse , ... ... 16,000 

— ^ ‘ — — 31,800 Cavalry. 

Field Artillery ... ». 381, Guns. 
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XIII. DECLABATION OF WAE OF 184S. 

Proclamation by the Govcrnor-CrBrieral of India. 

Gamp. Lashkari Klian ke Serai, 
December 13fch, 1845. 

The British Government- has ever been on terms of friend- 
ship with that of the Punjab. 

Ill the year 1809, a treaty of amity and concord was con- 
cluded between the British Government and the late Maharaja 
Itanj'it Singh, the conditions of which have always been faithfully 
observed by the British Government, and were scrupulously 
fulfilled by the late Maharaja. 

The same friendly relations have been maintained with the : 
successors of Maharaja Eanjit Singh by the British' Government 
up to the present time. 

Since the death of the late Maharaja Slier Singh, the disor- 
ganized state of the Lahore Government has made it incumbent 
on the Governor-General hi Council to adopt precautionary mea- 
isures for the protection of the British frontier: the nature of 
these measures, and the cause of their adoption, were, at the 
time, fully explained to the Lahore Durbar. 

Notwithstanding the disorganized state of the Lahore Gov- 
ernment during the last tw’o years, and many most ; unfriendly 
proceedings on the part of the Durbar, the Governor-General in 
•Gpuncil has continued to evince his desire to maintain the rela- 
tions of amity and concord which had so long existed between 
tlie tvvo States, for the mutual interests and happiness of 'both, 
He has shown, bn every docaaion, the utmost forbearance, from : 
-considerMtion to the helpless state of the infant Maharaja, Dalip 
Singh, whom the British Governmenthad reoognized as the suc- 
cessor to the latb Maharaja Shcr Singh. 

, : , : ThS: Governor-General in Obunoil sincerely desired to see 
: re-established in the Punjab, able to 

■ Wntnoldlte .arniy, and to protect its subj not, up to 

abandoned the hope of seeing that import- ■ 
atifi ohieet steeled by the patriotic efforts of the Chiefs and 
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. The Sikh army recently marched from Lahore towards the 
British frontier, as it was alleged, by the orders of the Durbar, 
for the purpose of invading the British territory. 

The Governor-Geheral's Agent, by direction of the Governor. 
General, demanded an explanation of this movement, and no 
reply being returned within a reasonable time, the demand was 
repeated. The Governor-General unwilling to believe in the 
.'hostile intentions of the Sikh Government to which no provoca- 
tion had been given, refrained from taking any measures which 
might have a tendency to embarrass the Government of the 
.Maharaja, or to induce collision between the two States. 

When no reply was given to the repeated demand for 
explanation, while active military preparations were continued at 
Lahore, the Governor-General considered it necessary to order 
the advance of troops towards the frontier, to reinforce the 
■frontier posts. 

The Sikh army has now, without a shadow of provocation, 
invaded the British territories. 

The Governor-General must therefore take measures for 
•off ectuaily protecting, the British .provinces, for vindicating the 
.authority of the British Government, ^ and for punishing . the 
violators of treaties and the disturbers of the public peace. 

The Governor-General hereby declafe.s the' possessions: ' M 
Maharaja Dalip Siugh, on the left or British bank of the Sutlej, 
confiscated and annexed to the British territories. . 

The Governor-General will respect the existing fights ' bf all 
- Jaigirdars, Zemindars, and tenants in the said possessidns, whbi 
by the course they now pursue, e.vince their fidelity to the British 
'Government. 

The Governor-General hereby calls upon all the Chiefs and 
Sardars in the protected territories to oo-operate coMially with 
the British Government for {he punishment of the cpirimon 
enemy, and for the maintenance of order In these States; Those 
■of the Ghiefs who show alacrity and fidelity in the discharge of 
this duty, which they owe to the protecting power, will find: their 
interests .prompted thereby ; And those who take a contrafy. coiirse; 
/will be :treated as enemies to the British Government, and: will. 
; he pnnisbbd accordingly. 
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■ The inhabitants nf all the temtories on . the left bank of 
the Sutlej are hereby directed to abide peaceably in their respec- 
tive villages, where they will receive efficient protection by the 
British Government. All parties of men found in armed bands, 
who can give no satisfactory account of their proceedings, will . 
be treated as disturbers of the. public peace. 

All subjects of the British Government, and those who. 
possess estates on both sides the river Sutlej, who, by their 
faithful adliorenco to the British Government, may be liable to 
sustain loss, shall be indemnified and secured in all their just 
rights and privileges. 

bn the other hand, all subjects of the British Government 
who shall continue In the service of the Lahore State, and who. 
disobey the proclamation by not immediately returning to their 
allegiance, will be liable to have their property on this side the 
Sutlej confiscated, and themselves declared to be aliens and 
enexnies of the British Government, 

XI V. FIRST TREATY WITH .LAHORE OF 1846. 

J'leala/ hitmen the British Qovemtnent mti the State of Lahore, cqncludeit 
at Lahore, on March Qlh, lOeS. 

Whereas the treaty of amity and concord, which was con- 
cluded between the British Government and the late Maharaja, 
l^njit iSingli, the ruler of Lahore, in ' 1809 was brokeii; by. the 
unprovoked aggression on the British piovihoes of the Sikh army, . 
in BBCSmber last : And whereas, on that occasion; by the procla- 
matioii dMed the 13th of December, the territories then in the 
occupation of the Maharaja of Lahore, on the left of Britishs 
bank bf the river Sutlej, were confiscated and annexed to the 
British provinces; and, since that ■time, hostile operations have 
been prosecuted by the two Governments, the one against 
the other, which have resulted in the odoupation. of Lahore 
'by. the. British troops: \^d whereas- it has .been deter- 
mirted' ceriaih.. conditions, peade shall Be re-estab- 

Ihshed betweea the two Governments, the following treaty 
peace betitliea,. the Honourable English Ilast India Gonipany , . 

: .{U^,Maharit^vDclip Singh Bahadur, and hls' children,- heirs, ahcC 
. iluccessprs, has been concluded; , on the'paft bf'the Honourable 
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Company, by Frederick Oume, Esq., .and Brevet Major .Henry 
Montgomery Lawrence, by virtue of full powers to tha| effect 
vested in them by, the Eight Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, 
G. C. B., one of Her Britannic Majesty’s Most Hondurable 
Privy Council, Governor-General, appointed by the Honourable 
Company to direct and control all their affairs in the East Indies 
and, on the part of His Highness the Maharaja Dalip Singh, by 
Bhai Earn Singh, Eaja Lai Singh, Sardar Tej Singh, Stirdur 
Ghattar Singh Attariwala, Sardar Eanjor Singh Majithia, Dewan 
Dina Nath, and Fakir Nuruddin, vested with full powers and 
authority on the part of His Highness, 

Article 1.— There shall be perpetual peace and friendship 
between the British Government, on the one part, and Maharaja 
Dalip Singh, his heirs and successors, on the other. 

Artich 2.— The Maharaja of Lahore renounces for himself 
his heirs and successors, all claim to, or connection with, the 
territories lying to the south of the river Sutlej, and engages 
never to have any concern with those territories, or the inhabit- 
ants thereof. 

Article 3. — ^The Maharaja cedes to Honourable , Com- 
pany, in peipetual sovereignty, aU, his flWif- and 
rights, in the Doab, or country, hill and plain, situMe between 
the rivers Beas and Sutlej. . , 

Article 4. — ^The British Govemmerit having femanded from 
the Lahore State, as indemnification for the expenses of the war, 
in addition to the cession of territory described in Article 3, 
payment of one and a half crores of rupees; and the Lahore 
Government being unable to pay the whole of this Jiilm at this 
time, or to give security satisfactory to the British Government 
for its eventual payment; the Maharaja cedes to the Honourable 
Company, in perpetual sovereignty, as equivalent for one croro 
of rupees, all his forts, territories, rights, and interests, in the 
hill countries which are situate betw'eon the rivers Boas and 
Indus, including the provinces of Kashmir and Hazara, 

Article 5.— The Maharaja will pay to the British Govern- 
ment the sum of fifty lacs of rupees, on or before the ratification 
of this tredty. 

Article 6. — ^The Maharaja engages to disband the mutinous 

" . 12 ' 
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troop^ssilif the Lahore army, taking from them their arms; and 
His iiighness agrees to reorganize the regular, or Aieen, regi- 
mentsjof infantry, upon the system, and according to the regula- 
tions lia to pay and allowances, observed in the time of the late 
JMaharaja Eanjit Singh. The Maharaja further engages to pay 
up nil arrears to the soldiers that are discharged under the provi- 
sions of thi.s article. 

'Article 7.— The regular army of the Lahore State shall 
henceforth be limited to 25 battalions of infantry, consisting 
of 800 b.'iyoncts each, with 12,000 cavalry: this number at no 
time to he exceeded without the concurrence of the British 
■Government. Should it be necessary at any time, for any 
special Cause, that this force should be increased, the cause shall 
he fully explained to the British Government ; and, when the 
special uecessity shall have passed, the regular troops shall be 
again reduced to the standard specified in the former clause of 
this Article.. 

Article :®ih^Th 5 ij||Maharaia will surrender to the British 
Government all the guns, thirty-six in number, which have been 
pointed .igainst the Bratish troops, and which, having been placed 
on the right bank bf the river Sutlej, were not captured at the 
battle of 'Sebraon. 

Article i?.— ^The control of the rivers Beas and Sutlej, with 
the contiriuations of the latter river, commonly called the 
Garrch and Punjnud, to the confluence of the Indus at Milhah- 
Irot, and the cohtrol of the Indus from Mithankdt to the borders 
of Baluchistan, shall, in respect to tolls and femes, rest with the 
British Government. The provisions of Gris Article shall not 
iriterfeiB"'i^h the passage of boats belonging to the Lahore 
Government on the said rivers, for the purposes of traffic, or the 
■conveyance of passengers up and down their course. Regarding 
. the ferries between the two countries respectively, at the several' 
ghats of . the* said rivers, it is agi-eed that the Biutish Government, 
after defraying all the expenses of management and establish- 
.ihentisi Shall account to the Lah^ Government for one half of 
. . the net profits of thC Teiry collections. The provisions of this 

.A'^icle havs^lpiOi reference to the ferries on that part of the river 
Sutlej wlu^ lawns, the boundary of Bahawalpur and Lahore 
'leapectiv^-.' 
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Article the British Gove'riiment should, at any time, 

•clesire to pass troops through' the territories of Bis Highness the 
Maharaja for the protection of the British territories, or those of 
their allies, the. British troops shall, on such special occasions, 
due notice being given, be allowed to pass through the Lahore 
territories. In such ease, the officers of the Lahore State wijl 
afford facilities in providing supplies and boats for the passage 
cf rivers ; and the British Government will pay the full price of 
all such provisions and boats, and will make fair compensation 
for all piivate property that may be domaged. The British 
Government will moreover observe all due consideration to the 
religious feelings of the inhabitants of those tracts through which 
the ariny may pass. 

Article 11. —The Maharaja engages never to takdf dr retain, 
in his service, any British subject, nor the subject of any 
-European or American State, without the consent ot the British 
Government, 

Article 12 . — ^In consideration of the services rendered by 
Baja Golab Singh of Jammu to the Lahore Statf^: towards pro- 
•curing the restoration of the relations of ' amity : heWeen the 
Lahore and British Governments, the Maharaja hereby agrees 
to recognize the independent sovereignty of Eaja Gbiab Singh, 
in such territories and districts in the hills as m% he made over 
to the said Eoja Golab Singh by seporate agreeinent between 
himself and the British Government, with the dependencies 
thereof, which may have been in the Raja’s possession since the 
time of the late Maharaja Kharak Singh: ond the Stitisli Gov- 
ernment, in consideration of the good conduct of Raja G^Jab' 
Singh, also agrees to recognise his independence in such territo- 
ries, and to admit him to the privileges of a separate treaty with 
the British Go'vemment. . ' 

Article 13. — ^In the event of any dispute or difference arising 
■between the Lahore State and Eaja Golab Singh, the same shall 
be referred to the arbitration of the British Governnient ; and 
by its decision the Maharaja engages to abide. , 

Afft'cle 14.-^The limits of the Lahote territories shall not 
be, at any time, changed, without the oonewfenee of the British 
Govermnent. 
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Article 13. — ^The British Government will not exercise any 
interference in the internal administration of the Lahore State; 
but in all cases or questions which may be referred to the British 
Government, the Governor-General will give the aid of his advice 
and good offices for the furtherance of the interests of the Lahore 
Government. 

Article 16. — ^Tho subjects of either State shall, on visiting 
the territories of the other, be on the footing of the subjects 
of tho most favoured nation. 

Tills treaty, consisting of sixteen Articles, has been this day 
settled liy Frederick Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Henry 
Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions of the Eight 
Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, G. C. B., Governor-General, 
on the part of the British Government ; and by Bhai Bam Singh, 
Eaja Lai Singh, Sardar Tej Singh, Sardar Chattar Singh Attari- 
wala, Sardar Eanjor Singh Majithia, Dewan Dina Nath, and 
Fakir Nuruddin, on the part of the Maharaja Dalip Singh ; and 
the said tretf% has been this day ratified by the seal' of the Eight 
Honourable Sir Henry Hai’dmge, G. 0. B., Governor-General, 
and by that of His Highness Maharaja Dalip Singh. 

Done at Lahore, this 9th day of March, in the year of our 
Lord ISiB, corresponding with the 10th day of Eabi-ul-awal, 
1262, Hijri, and ratified on the same day. 


XY, SUPPLEMENTARY ARTICLES TO FIRST TREATY WITH 
; , : LAHORE OF 1846. 

Articles of Agreement concluded between the British Government arid the 
Lnhere fjurbar, on the lltA of March, 1846. 

'WK^Ibs the Lahore Government has solicited the Gover> 
nor-Gencral to leave a British force at Lahore, for the protec- 
tion, of the Maharaja’s person and of the capital, til], the re- 
organization of the Lahore army, according to the provisions of 
Article 0 of. the treaty of Lahore, dated the 9th instant ; And . 
whereas the Governor-General has, on. certain conditions, con- 
seintedTto the measure t And whereas it is expedient that certain . 
, (^ne^^^tlie ceded by Articles 3 and 4 of 

,,the afore^lSl should be specifically determined ; the 

fQlloWing,elgh.t Artioms of agreement have this day. been conclud- 
. ed between the afoifS-mentioned contracting parties. 
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Aiiiole 1.— The British Government shall leave at Lahore, 
till the close of the current year, A.D. 1846, such force as shall 
seem to the Governor-General adequate for the purpose of 
protecting the person of the Maharaja, and the inhabitants of . 
the city of Lahore, during the reorganization of the Sikh army, 
in accordance with the provisions of Article 6 of the treaty of 
Lahore; that force, to be withdrawn at any convenient time 
before the expiration of the year, if the object to be fulfilled 
shall, in the opinion of the Durbar, have been obtained; but the 
force shall hot be detained at Lahore beyond the expiration of 
the current year. 

Article 2. — ^The Lahore Government agi'ees that the force 
left at Lahore, for the purpose specified in the foregoing Article, 
shall be placed in full possession of the fort and the city of 
Lahore, and that the Lahore troops shall be removed from 
within the city. The Lahore Government engages to furnish, 
convenient quarters for the officers and men of the said force, 
and to pay to the British Goverament aU the extra expenses, in 
regard to the said force, which may be incurred by the British 
Government, in consequence of their troops being employed 
away from their own cantonments, and in a , foreign territory. 

Article 3. — The Lahore Government engages' to 'iapply itself 
immediately and earnestly to the reorganization of its army, 
according to the prescribed conditions, and to communicate fully 
with the British authorities left at Lahore, as to the progress 
of such reorganization, and ns to the location of the troops. 

Article 4. — ^If the Lahore Government fails in the perform- 
ance of the conditions of the foregoing Article, ,,,the British 
Government shall be at liberty to withdraw the force from 
Lahore, at any time before the expiration of the p^iod specified 
in Article 1. 

Article 5 . — ^The British Government agrees to respect the 
bona fide rights of those Jaigirdars within the territories ceded 
by Articles 3 and 4 of the ti’eaty of Lahore, dated fith instant,* 
who were attached to the families of the date Maharaja Eanjit 
Singh, Kharak Singh, and Sher Singh; and the British Govern- 
ment will maintain those Jaigirdare in their bona fide possessions, 
during their lives. 
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Article 6. — ^I’he Lahore Goveruinenfc shall receive the assist- 
ance of the British local authorities in recovering the arrears of 
revenue justly due to the Lahore Government from their Kardars 
and munugers iu the territories ceded, by the provisions of Articles 
S and 4 of the trcaty of Lahore, to the close of the Kharif harvest 
of the ciiiTeiit year, viz. 1902, of the Sanibat Biki'anijit. 

Article 7. — The Lahore Government shall be at liberty to 
remove fioTu tl;e forts in the territories specified in the foregoing 
Article, all treasure and State property, with the exception of 
guns. Should, however, the British Government desire to retain 
any part of the said property, they shall be at liberty to do so, 
paying for the same at a fair valuation ; and the British officers, 
shall give their assistance to the Lahore Government, in dispos- 
ing on the spot of such part of the aforesaid property as .the 
Lahor-e Government may not wish to remove, and the British 
officers may not desire to retain. 

drficlc S.—Commissioirei’s shall be immediately appointed 
by the two Governments, to setUe and lay down the boundary 
between the two States, as defined by Article 4 of the treaty of 
Lahor^' ;;d»tied March 9th, 1846. 

AVI. TREATS WITH GOL.4B 8INGH OF 1846. 

Treat!/ heiWien ' the British Gpverrtment arid Maharaja Golah Singh, 

aoiiclnrleil at Amritsar, on March 16fA, 1846. 

Treaty between the British Government on the one part,' 
and Maharaja Golab Singh of Jammu oh the other, concluded, 
on the pailt of the British Government, by Frederick Currie, 
Esq., and Brevet Major Henry Montgomery Lawrence, acting 
under the orders of the Eight Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, 
G. C. B., one of Her Britannic Majesty’s Most Honourable Privy 
Council, Gpyernor-Gerieral, appointed by the Honour.able Com:- 
pahy to direht and control all their affairs in tho East Indies, 
and by Golab Singh in person. 

-l.-r-The British Government transfers and makes 
ofer,. fo.r., every, ifi mdspepdent possession, to- Maharaja Golab 
Sfegbf jhe mklo heirs of his body, All the hilly Or mountain-: 

with its 'depehdenciss, situated to the, eastward of 
the river Indus, and westward of the river Eavi, iucludihg 
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Ohamba and excluding Lahul, being part, of the territory ceded, 
to.tbe British .Government by the Lahore State, aocordihg to 
the provisions of Article 4 of the treaty of Lahore, dated March 
3th, 1846. 

Article 2. — ^The eastern boundary of the tract transferred 
by the foregoing Article to Maharaja Golab Singh shall jb® 
down by commissioners appointed by the British Government 
and Maharaja Golab Singh respectively, for that purpose, and 
shall be defined in a separate engagement^ after survey. “ 

Article S.^ — ^In consideration of the transfer made to him 
and his heirs by the provisions of the foregoing Articles, Maharaja 
Golab Singh will pay to the British Government the^,svfni of 
seventy-five lacs of rupees (Nanakshahi), fifty lacs to be paid 
pii ratification of this treaty, and tw:enty-five iacs on or before 
the 1st of October of the current year, A.D, 1846. 

Article 4. — The limits of the territories of Maharaja Golab 
Singh shall not be at any tiine changed without the concurrence 
of the British Government. 

Article 6. — ^Maharaja Golab Singh will refer to the arbitra- 
tion of the British Government any disputes or questions that 
jpay arise between himself and the Government of Lahore, or 
any other neighbouring State, and will abide by the decision of 
the British Government. ■ 

Article 0. — Maharaja Golab Smgh engages for himself and 
heirs, to join, with the whole of his military force, the British 
troops, when employed within the hills, or in the territories 
adjoining his possessions. 

Article 7. — Maharaja Golab Singh engages never to take, or 
retain, in his service any British subject, nor the subject of any 
European or American State, without the consent of the British 
Government. 

Article 8. — ^Maharaja Golab Singh engages to respect, in 
regard to the territory transferred to him, the : provisions of 
Articles 5, 6, and 7, of the separate engagement between the 
British Government and the Lahore Durbar, dated March 11th, 
1846. 

Article 9.^The British Governnrent will give its. aid to 
Jdaharaja Golab Singh, in protecting his territories from external 
enemies. 
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J^r.i 2 cZ 6 10 —Maharaja Golab Singh acknowledges f.he supre- 
ipacy. diythfe British Government, and will, in token of such 
isuijremiihyj present annually to the British Government one 
horse, twelve perfect shawl goats of approved breed (six male, 
and six female), and three pau's of Kashmir shawls. 

This treaty, consisting of ten articles has been this day 
settloct by Brederiok Currie, Esq., and Brevet Major Henry 
Montgomery Lawrence, acting under the directions of the Eight 
Honourable Sir Henry Hnrclinge, G. C.-B., Governor-General, 
on the part of the British Government, and by Maharaja Golab 
Singh in person, and the said treaty has been this day ratified 
by the -seal of the Eight Honourable Sir Henry Hardinge, 
G, C. B., Governor-General. 

Bone at Amritsar, this 16th day of March, in the year of 
our Lord 1846, corresponding w:ith the 17th day of Eahi-ul-awal, 
1262, Hijri. 

XVir. SECOND TREATY WITH LAHOEK OB' 1846. 

Foreign Department, Camp, Bhyramal Ghat, on the left Bank of the Beas, 

the 22nd Deeemher, 1846. 

. The late Goverrior of Kashmir, on the part of the Lahore 
State, Sheikh Imamuddiri, having i-esisted by force of arms the 
occupation of the province of Kashmir by Maharaja Golab Singh- 
the Lahore Government was called npon to coerce tlieir subject, 
and to make over the province to the representaive of the British 
Government, in fulfilment of the conditions of the; treaty of 
Lahore, dated 9th March, 1846. 

A British force was employed to support and aid, if neces- 
sary, the combined forces of the Lahore State and Maharaja 
Golab Singh in the above operations. 

Sheikh Imamuddin intimated to the British Government 
that he was acting under orders received from the Lahore Durbar 
iu tfie eouji^ he was pursuing; and stoted that the insurrection 

h&4 been instigated by written instruction's received by him froin- 
.tKe Wizir'TOja Lai Singh. 

Sheikh Imamuddin surrendered to the British Agent on 
; guarantee fewm that^uffieet, Jihara the :;:Bheikh couW as he 
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■assertad, proye that his acts were in accordance with his instruc- 
tions, and that the opposition was instigated by the Lahore 
Minister, the Durbar should not be permitted to inflict upon him, 
either in his person or his property, any penalty on account of 
his conduct on this occasion. The British Agent pledged his 
■Government to a full and impartial investigation ot the matter. 

A public inquiry was instituted into the facts adduced by 
Sheikh Imamuddin, and it was fully established that Eaja Lai 
Singh did secretly instigate the Sheikh to oppose the deeupation 
by Maharaja GoJab Singh of the province of Kashmir. 

The Governor-General immediately demanded that the 
Ministers and Chiefs of the Lahore State should depose and exile 
to the British provinces the Wash Baja Lai Singh. 

His Lordship consented to accept the deposition of Baja Lai 
Singh as an atonement for the attempt to infringe the treaty by 
the secret intrigues and machinatioris of the Wazir. It was not 
proved that the other members of the Durbar had cognizance of 
the Wazir's proceedings; and the conduct of the Sardars, and of 
the Sikh amy in the Idte operations for quelling the Kashmir 
insurreotiou, and removing the obstacles to the fulfilment of the 
treaty, proved that the criminality of the Wazir was not partici- 
pated in by the Sikh nation. 

The Ministers and Chiefs rmanjmously decreed, and carried 
into immediate effect, the deposition of the Wazir. 

After a few days’ deliberations, relative to the mean.s of 
forming a Government at Lahore, the rem,aining members of 
the Durbar, in concert M'ith nil the Sardars and Chiefs of the 
State, solicited the interference and aid of the British Govern- 
ment for the maintenance of an administration, and the protec- 
tion of the Maharaja Dalip Singh during the minority of His 
Highness. 

The Solicitation by the Durbar and Chiefs haf .Ied to the 
temporary modification of the relations between the British Gov- 
ernment and that of Lahore,, established by the treaty of the 
■Qth March of the present year. V ; : 

■ The terms and conditions of this modification are set forth 
in the. following Articles of A^eement. 
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Arliclea of Agfeem&nt concluded between the British Government and the: 

' f/.;f ’ 0 lfSb>OTt::.PVTl>(tT on 16th December, 1846. - 

■ ' ... . » 

Wlieveas the Lahore Durbar and the principal Chiefs and 

Siirdars of the State have, in express terms, communicated to- 
the British Government their anxious desire that the Governor- 
Genggal should give his aid and his assistance to maintain the- 
adhiinistratiou of the Lahore State during the minority of Maha- 
raja Dalip Singh, and have declared this measure to be indispeh- 
saide for the maiutenance of the Government : And whereas the- 
Gpyeruor-Generul has, under certain conditions, consented to- 
give the aid and assistance solicited, the following articles of 
agreement, in modification of the Articles of agreement executed 
at Lahore on the 11th March last, have been concluded, on the 
part of the British Government, by Frederick Currie, Esq., 
Becretary to the Government of India, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Henry Montgomery Lawrence, C. B., Agent to the Governor- 
Generali ;Mhrth-'West Frontier, by virtue of full powers to that 
‘ efEeet vested in them by the Eight Honourable Viscount Har- 
dinge, GrC. B., Governor-General., and on the part of His High- 
ness Maharaja Dalip Singh, by Sardar Tej Singh, Sardar, Shei- 
Singh,: Dewan Dina Nath, Fakir Numddin, Eai Kishen Ohand,. 
Sardar Ban jor Singh Majithia, Sardar Attar Singh Kaliwala,. 
Bhai Nidhaii Singh, Sardar Khan Singh Majithia, Sardar Sham- 
sher Singh, Sardar Lai Singh Morarea, Sardar Kher Singh Bin- 
dhamvala,, Sardar Arjun Smgh Eungrunglia, acting with the- 
unanhnous consent and concurrence of the Chiefs and Sardars- 
oi the State assembled at Lahore. 

idrficlaijil;- — Ah and every part of the treaty of peace between- 
the British Government hnd the State of Lahore, bearing date- 
the IHh day of March, 1846, except in so far as it may be tempo- 
rarily modified in respect to clause 15 of the: said treaty by this- 
engagement, ;shaU remain binding upon the two Governments. 

; Arf iclc -IS,— ofScer, with an efBcient establishment 
: be appointed by the Governor-General to re- 

gtsitii at. j ^ llpore: which officer' shall have full authority to dhect 
Bird; controT all .matters in every department of the State. . 

yt'rtfeJit'l'C.-rEvery attontibn shall be paid! in conducting the- 
administoeton according to the ||e]lpgt pi the; people, to preser- 
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ving the ii^ional institutions and customs, and to maintain the. 
just rights of all classes. 

Article 4. — Changes in the mode and details of administra- 
tion shall not be made, except when found necessary for effect- 
ing the objects set forth in the foregoing clause, and for securing 
the just dues of the Lahore Government. These details shdll h® 
conducted by native officers, as at present, who shall be- 
npijointed and supermtended by a Council of Eegeney,. composed 
of leading Chiefs and Surdars, actingMinder the control and 
guidance of the British Eesident. 

Article 5 . — ^The following jjersons shall in the first mstnnoe 
eoastitiite the Council of Eegeney, viz. — Bardar Tej Singh, 
Sardar Slier Singh Attariwala, Dowan Dina Nath, Fakir Nurud- 
diii, Sardar Eaujor Singh Majithia, Bhai Nidhan Singh, Sardar 
Attar Singh Kaliwalti, Sardar Shainsher Singh Sindhanwala; 
and no change shall be made in the persons thus nominated, 
without the consent of the British Eesident, acting under the- 
orders of tlie Governor-General. 

Article 6. — ^The administratidh of the country shall be Con- 
ducted by this Council of Eegeney in such manner as may be 
determined on by themselves in consultation with the British 
Eesident, who shall have full authority to direct and control the 
duties of every department. % ■■'■■■ 

Article T . — British force, of such strength and numbers, 
and in such positions, as the Governor-General may think fit, 
shall remain at Lahore for the protection of the Maharaja, and 
the preservation of the peace of the country. 

.-Irticla 8.— -The Goyernor-General shall he at liberty to 
occupy with British soldiers any fort or military post in the 
Lahore territories, the oeoui»a<aldn of which may: be deemed 
necessaiy by tiie British Govoruihent for the seoupity of the 
capital, dr for mauitaining the peace of the country, 

Article 9.— The Lahore State shall pay to the British Gov- 
ernment twenty-two lacs of new Nenakshahi rupees of full tale 
and weight per anmun, for the maintenance of thisf force, and 
to nieet the expenses incurred by the British Goverrimeht; sudh 
sum to be paid by two instalments, oP 18 lacs and SlO.doO in May 
or June, and 8 lacs and; 80,000 in November dr December df eCeli 
year., 
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Article 10. — Inasmuch as it is fitting that Eer Highness the 
Maharani, the mother of Maharaja Dalip Singh, should have a 
proper provision made for the maintenance of herself and depen- 
dents, the svim, of 1 lao an^ 50,000 rujjaes shall be set apart 
annually for that purpose, and shall be at Her Highness’s 
<lisposal. 

AHiole ili — ^'I'he provisions of this engagement shall have 
€ffect during the minority of His Highness Maharaja Dalip 
Singli, and shall cease and terminate on His Highness attaining 
the full age of 16 years, or on the 4th September of the year 
1854; but it shall be competent to the Governor-General to cause 
the arrangement to cense, at" any period prior to the coming of 
age of His Highness, at which the Governor-General and the 
Lahore Durbar may be satisfied that the interposition of the 
British Government is no longer necessary for maintaining the 
Government of His Highness the Maharaja, 

This agreement, oonsisting of eleven Articles, was settled 
. and executed at Lahore; by the officers and Chiefs and Bardars 
above-named, on the 16th day of December, 1846. 

XVIII. TERMS GRANTED TO, AND ACCEPTED BY, 
MAHARAJA DALIP SINGH {1849).i 

Terms granted to the Maharaja Dalip Singh Bahadur, on 
the part of the Honourable East India Company, by Henry 
Meirs Elliot, Esqr., Foreign Secretary to the Government of 
India, arid LieutCnant-Colonel Sir Henry Montgomery Lawrence, 
K. C. B,, Ilesident, in virtue of full powers vested in them by 
the Right Honourable James, Earl of Dalhousie, Knight of the 
Most Ancient and Most Noble Order of the Thistle, one of Her 
Majesty's Most Honourable Privy Counoil, Governor-General 
appointed by the Honourable East India Company to direct and 
control aU their affairs in the East Indies, and accepted on the 
; part of His Highness the Maharaja; b.y Ruja Tej Singh, Raja 
Dina Nath, Bhai Nidhan Singh, Fahir Nuruddin, Gundur Singh, 
AjgeriVdf Sardar Sher Singh Smdhanwala, and Safdar Lai Singh, 
Agent :.,9qd:..«on. of Sardar Attar Singh Kalianwala, Members of 
. the ;Cphhcii, of. Regency, .invested with full power and authority 
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Isl. — ^His Highness the Maharaja Dalip Singh shall resign 
tor himsell, his heirs, and his successors, all right, title, ai:d 
claim to the sovereignty of the Punjab, or to any sovereign power 
whatever. 

2iid. — All the property of the State, of whatever description 
and wheresoever found, shall he confiscated to the Honourable 
Bast India GompaJiy, in part payment of the debt due by the 
State of Lahore to the British Government, and of tho expouses 
of the war. 

8rd. — ^The gem called tho Koluniir, which was taken from 
Shah Shiijti-ul-Mulk by Maharaja llnnjit Singh, ^ shall be 
surrendered by the hlaharaja of Lahore to tho Queen of 
Englaiid ® 

4tli. — Iliglinc'is Dalip Singh shall receive from the 
Honourable Bast India Company, for the support of himself, his 
relatives, and the servants of the Slate, a pension not less than 
tour and not exceeding five lakhs of Company’s rupees per 
annum. 

5th. — His Highness shall bo treated with respect and - 
honour. He shall retain the title of Maharaja Dalip Singh Baha- 
dur, and he shall continue to receive, during his life, such portion 
of the above-named pension as may be allotted to himself per- 
sonally, piovided he shall remain obedient to the British Gov- 
ernment, and shall reside at such place as the Governor-General 
of India may select. 

Granted and accepted at Lahore, on the 20th of March, 
1849, and ratified by the Bigbl Honourable the Governor- 
General on the 5th April, 1849. 

’ll Sec N. It. Sinha. Han/it Siagh, jip. 187 138 

=>2 Lord Dalhousio wrote in his Diaiy : ''Tlic Koh-i-i^ur bod ever 
been {lie symbol of conquest. The Bmporor of Bclhi had it in hie rcaroclc 
Throne. Nadir 8h.ih seized it by right of conquest from the Kmpojor. 
Thence it passed into the hands ot the King of KahnI, While Phiih Shuja- 
iil-Mulk was King, Kanjil Singh extorted the diiiniond l>y gross violeuco 
and cruelty. And now, when, as the result o£ unprovoked war, the Ihitish 
Government has conqueiod the kingdom of the Punjab, and has Waolved to 
add it to the territories of tlie Brihsb Empire in India, I have a right to 
compel the hlaliaraja of Lahore, in token of his submission, to surrender 
the jewel to the Queen, that it may find its hnal and fitting resting place 
in the crown of Britain. And there it shall shine, and shine too, with 
puresc lay serene”, (tee Warner, Li/e of Dalhouaie, Vol. I, pp. 231-232), 
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